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RUBBER SUPPLY 
SOURCE IS SEEN 
IN PHILIPPINES 


‘Attitude of Mr. Hoover on 
British Control Revives 
Advocacy of Plan 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
ON QUESTION URGED 


Business Leaders Report Big 
Opportunity for America 
and the Filipinos 


' By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 11—Herbert 
Hoover’s crusade against the export 
restriction plan of British rubber in- 
terests has revived discussion of the 
possibility of converting the Philip- 
- pine Islands into a great source of 
American supply... Within the last 
few days prominent New York bank- 
ing and business leaders have taken 
« the initiative in drawing public at- 
tention to rubber conditions in these 
possessions. They remind Congress 
that it has had before it for more 
than six months an exhaustive report 
on the subject prepared at congres- 
_.gional direction under supervision of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The report, entitled “Possibilities 
for Para Rubber Production in the 
Philippine Islands,” declares that if 
properly ‘worked, there are large 
areas in the Philippines that. would 
be superior for rubber production to 
the lands which are now the world’s 
principal rubber-producing regions. 
These lands are in Dutch Sumatra 
and British Malaya. 

Plans Are Outlined 


J. W. Harriman, president of the 
Harriman National Bank of New 
York, and John W. Haussermann, 
vice-president of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the Philippine 
Islands, are ready to conduct a cam- 
paign at Washington to convince the 
Administration and Congress that the 
way to overcome the British con- 
trol is to develop a great rubber 
industry in the Philippines. : 

Mr. Harriman holds that two im- 
portant legal steps are all that is 


necessary to insure the cultivation of 
rubber in the Philippines on an ade- 
quate scale. The first step, he said, 
is to convert the islands into a terri- 
tory of the sort that was made out 
of Hawaii, Porto Rico, Panama and 
Alaska. American capital, the New 
York banker asserts, would flow into 
the Philippines as soon-as terri- 
torial status guaranteed stability of 
government. 

The second step, Mr. Harriman 
says, would be to amend the Philip- 
‘pine land laws so that an unlimited 
acquisition of territory would be 
available for the rubber industry’s 
needs, At present only 2530 acres 
may be purchased by any one holder. 
Mr. Harriman prophesies an amazing 
development in the Philippine rubber 
fields as soon as land restrictions 
are abolished. 


‘Call for Prompt Action 


The vice-president of the Ameri- 
can-Philippine Chamber of Com- 
merce asserts that if American rub- 
ber interests had cleared for action 
in the Philippines as sdon as the 
British companies began exploiting 
the Malay Peninsula, the United 
States today would be practically in- 
dependent of British rubber supplies. 
Mr. Haussermann thinks that con- 
gressional investigations of the rub- 
_ ber problem are wholly useless and 
time-wasting. He says tbat every- 
body in authority at Washington 
knows the facts—which are that “the 
only way this couutry can become 
independent as regards rubber is by 
raising rubber under its own flag, 
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Figure Eights Easy for Henry Ford 


T 


typical New England ho 


him, truly a winter idyll. 


So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sin; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell. ... 

We looked upon a world unknown.... 
A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes 
and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile 
showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road; 
The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked 


hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 
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HENRY FORD 
Lingering to Enjoy New England’s Winter at His Wayside Irin. 


Henry Ford Now Knows What 
Inspired W hittier’s ‘Snow-Bound’ 


HE old-fashioned mid-winter holiday just being brought to a close by 
Henry Ford at Wayside Inn, made famous the world around in Long- 
fellow’s poems and restored to its nineteenth century characteristic 
beauty by Mr. Ford, points out something of an analogy with Whittier’s 
scenes set down-in the lovely poem, “Snow Bound,” dedicated by him to the 
ehold scene it describes and people by the poet’s 
father and mother, his brother and two sisters, and an aunt and uncle. 
In addition there was the district schoolmaster who boarded in the Whittier 
home. Perhaps his counterpart in Mr. Ford’s. idyll is best found in Benja- 
min Lovett, dancing master of the older manner. Furthermore, the poem 
is otherwise called “A Winter Idyll.” 

Mr. Ford, who beguiled the hours of his several days at the inn with 
skating on the pond “out back” upon skates of his own making, and in 
tramping through the snawy fields and woods has expressed his pleasure 
in the brief holiday, enjoyed with a small party of friends on his typical 
New England estate, in terms which make it obvious that’ it has been, for 


These lines are to be recalled‘from “Snow Bound”: 


A prompt, Cecisive man, no breath. 
Our father wasted; ‘“‘Boys, a path!” ... 
Yet haply, in some lull of life, 
Some Truce of God which breaks 
strife, 
The worlding’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 
And cear and early friends—the few 
Who yet remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 
And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-tringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 
The traveler owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 


its 


And, pausing, takes with forehead bare, 


The benediction of the air. 


DISCUSS PROPOSAL 
TO SHIFT HIGHWAY 


Henry Ford and William F. 
Williams Meet at Inn 


Details of the proposed shifting 
of the Boston-Worcester highway 
that runs past Wayside Inn 500 feet 
to the south, in order to have the 
private road half a mile east of the 


‘inn and rejoin it almost as far to 


the west were discussed by William 
F. Williams, Commissioner of Public 
Works, and Henry Ford at the inn 
yesterday. 


As they. talked the two men 
tramped through the snow in the 
fastnesses of the woods and the 
more isolated neighborhoods of the 
property, and upon their return to 
the inn it was agreed that definite 
conclusions had not been reached as 
yet as to the precise measures which 
will be taken to accomplish Mr. 
Ford’s plan. 

Mr. Ford is disposed to desire a 
very wide road, 40 feet wide and 
made of concrete. It is possible that 
the final plans will see some modifi- 
cation of this idea because the cost 
of a road of such width and material 
would exceed the approximate sum 
Mr. Ford has already expressed a 
willingness to expend. Mr. Ford has 
already a private road running south 
and it is expected this will cross the 
new higiway in an underpass if the 
grades will permit. 

The pr. liminary survey for the new 
road has ‘ready been completed, but 
the detail survey will not be made, 
in all probability, before spring. Mr. 
Williams is inclined to think that 
the road will ultimately be made of 
macadam clthough the material used 
will be, i. some wise, dependent upon 


an analysis of the @il. 


JOHN T. HAWES NAMED 
FIRE COMMISSIONER 


Succeeds Mr. Glynn in Bos- 
ton Department 


_ = eee 


John T. Hawes of Boston, chief 
field. deputy for the Collector of In- 


ternal Revenue, was today appointed | 
commissioner of the fire department | ‘hat the marquess will fly from Italy | 


by Mayor Nichols. He _ succeeds 
Theodore A. Glynn, who resigned 
the day Mr. Nichols was inaugurated 
Mayor: 

Mr. Hawes has been associated 
with Mr. Nichols in the collector’s 


DOUMER TRIES 
TO GET FINANCE 


PLAN ACCEPTED 


Endeavor Made to Push 
Project Before New Session 
of French Parliament 


By Special Cable 
PARIS, Jan, 11—In 


to accept his projects. 
the Chamber assembled in more un- 
certain conditions. 


Nobody knows whether a Ministry, | 


led by Aristide Briand or by an- 
other, can find a stable majority on 
the Right or Left. It is possible 
there will be another series of Cabi- 
net crises. Dissolution of the Cham- 
ber and general elections are consid- 
ered among the solutions. For this 
reason the deputies want to examine 
immediately a project of electoral re- 
form. They wish to return to the 
uninominal system instead of the 
list system. It is the prospect of an 
election which gives importance to 
these discussions. 
“A Safe Man” 


The financial problem is§ still 


i sive 


1 


i being yet 


acute, no scheme of a comprehen- 
character likely to receive 


proposed. Momentarily 


preparation | 
for the new session of Parliament | 
which opens tomorrow and consti- | 
tutionally must last five months, the | 
Socialists are holding a congress to | 


decide their attitude toward radical | 
governments, and Paul Doumer, the | 
Finance Minister, today endeavored |; 
to persuade the Finance Commission | 
Rarely has | 


Chile Will Carry on 
the Tacna Plebiscite 


By the Associated Press 
Arica, Chile, Jan. 10 

UGUSTIN EDWARDS, chief 

Chilean delegate on the .Tacna- 
Arica’ Plebiscitary Commission, 
has returned here from Santiago. 
Regarding the future Chilean 
policy, he said: “I have returned 
in order to carry on with the pleb- 
iscite at all costs, since it is the 
firm intention of my Government 
to proceed with the referendum 
fulfilling the award.” 

It is understood that the main- 
tenance of law and order will come 
immediately under the considera- 
tion of the Chilean delegation, for 
the gravity of the situation caused 
by recent disturbances is under- 
stood by them. , 


ESTATES LEVY 
REPEAL ASKED 


Tax Measure to Have Prece- 
denee in Senate Action, 
Mr. Smoot Says 


SN AS ec lh tt, a, a te 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 11-—-With the 
| publication by Senate Democrats of 
ithe program for tax reduction which 


‘general acceptance or fulfillment; they will attempt to write ‘into the 


| revenue bill as it came to the Senate 


|there is a rise in values, partly be-|from the House, Reed Smoot (R.), 


| 
| 
| 


‘cause the 


parliamentary vacation 
lulled agitation, and partly because, 
it is hoped, M. Briand will succeed 
in governing with the Conservative 
elements. 

Whatever may be public opinion, 
financial opinion certainly favors the 
Right and is increasingly alarmed as 
the power moves toward the Left, 
from the Radicals to the Socialists; 
and regains confidence as it moves 
toward the Right. 

M. Doumer is certainly regarded 
as a safe man, though it is doubted 
whether he has sufficient grasp and 
whether he will manage to survive 
his encounter with the Chamber. 
The Socialists, in their congress, 
talked throughout yesterday and ex- 
pect to vote in the early hours of 
tomorrow. 

In, advance, an unofficial estimate 
seems to show 1306 mandates to par- 


and 1769 mandates to adversaries of 
participation. One anticipates, there- 
fore, that the cause espoused by 
Pierre Renaudel and Paul Boncour 
is definitely lost and that Leon Blum, 
who was against taking office, will 
remain the real leader of the party. 


nunciation of an alliance with the 
Radicals. With the result of the de- 
bate presumably a foregone conclu- 
sion, interest turns rather on the 
consequences of the decision. 
‘Government Divided 
Will thé Socialist Party itself split 
asunder? Will M. Boncour, M. 
Renaudel and others accept office, 
despite party? Feeling in the ranks 


If the participationists choose M. 
Briand, the Cabinet will be swept 
away immediately and a rejuvenated 
cartel with a Socialist program will 
be formed. But if there is a majority 
against participation, and the par- 
ticipationists do not provoke a split, 
then M. Briand will be somewhat 
stronger. 

The Socialists would sometimes 
vote for, sometimes against, the Gov- 
ernment, 

Accordingly the Government itself 
is divided. If it wished to stay it 
would have to seek a majority on the 
Nationalist benches. Doubtless that 
is the general political strategy of 
M. Briand to bring about an anti- 


Socialist coalition of the center. But ! 


tisans of ministerial participation, |, 


M. Morel is most vigorous in his de-. 


certainly runs high for and against. | 


i Senator from Utah, chairman of the 


; Senate Finance Committee, let it be 


‘known that the Republican majority 
on the committee was in favor of a 
complete repeal of the federal in- 
heritance tax, that the‘tax bill would 
be sent to the Senate for action by 
Jan. 18, that all other legislation, in- 
cluding the World Court adherence 
deliberation, would be postponed 
and that the Senate held to con- 
sideration of the tax measure untikh 
it was voted upon. 

By such concentration it is antici- 
pated that the bill can be sent to 


President Coolidge for his signature 
by March 1, which would make its 
provisions effective by the time of 
the first tax payment, March 15. 
F. M. Simmons (D.), Senator from 
North Carolina, ranking minority 
member on the Finance Committee, 
outlined the three changes in the tax 
measure, which, he _ stated, rep- 
resented the demands of his party 
colleagues. 

He indicated, however, that the re- 


‘only those upon which the. minority 
was able.to get together. 
known that tha, Senate Democrats 
are not united on‘a definite and com- 
prehefsive tax program. Some favor 
retention of the’ publicity feature of 
the income tax, many are opposed 
to this, and urge its repeal as the 
House bill provides. A group of the 
‘minority members want increases in 
the maximum rate fixed for the in- 
come tax, but the majority are in 
favor of the 20 per cent figure fixed 
by the House bill. 

The one point upon which the 
Democrats seem united is their dif- 
ference from the Republicans on the 
number of years that the program of 
liquidation of the national debt 
should be extended. The Republicans 
are forming their fiscal policy so 
that the debt may be paid in 30 years. 
This does not permit a tax reduction 
of more than $325,000,000 for the 
time being. The Democrats contend 
that the settlement of the national 
debt should be spread over a period 
of 60 years. Such a program would 
permit the dropping of at least $500,- 
900,000 from the tax rolls. 


perene a ae 
America Files 
New 


Is Report—Interest in 
Mexico City Keen 


— oe nn ee 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11 (A) — 
Formal representations against re- 
troactive features of the new Mexi- 


; can anti-alien land law have been 
| filed with the Mexican Foreign Office 


} 
} 


| 


visions which he made known were! 


It is! 


by James R. Sheffield, American 
Ambassador. 
The action of the Washington Gov- 


ernment was taken after prolonged 


| diplomatic interchanges which failed 


to remove either from the land law 
or the new Petroleum Act those fea- 
tures which are held here to violate 
assurances given by the Mexican 
Government at the time diplomatic 
recognition was accorded it by 
Washington in 1923. ¥ 

In informing the Mexican Foreign 
Office of the displeasure resulting 


‘here from the new Mexican laws, 
'the State Department has spoken in 


direct and forceful terms of the 
injury it feels will be done to Amer- 
ican interests if the legislation goes 
into effect. Both statutes are based 
upon Article 27 of the Mexican Con- 
stitution, against the application of 
which the United States hgs more 
than once protested. 
Fails to Show Method 


The document presented by Mr. 
Sheffield does not say what steps this 
Government may find it necessary to 
take if it is unable to obtain adequate 
assurances for the protection of 
property interests of Americans in 
Mexico. Kk is considered probable, 
however, that the Ambassador’s ver- 
bal representations, supplementing 
the written document, may have 
given a clear indication of what may 
be expected. 

There is every reason to believe: 
President Coolidge and Frank B. 
that President Coolidge and Frank B. 
stand squarely upon the public 
declaration of Mexican policy made 
some time ago by.the secretary. In 
this declaration Mr. Kellogg said that 
“the Government of Mexico is now on 
trial before the world,” and con- 
tinued: 

“It should be made clear that this 
Government will continue to support 
the Government in Mexico only so 
long as it protects American lives 
and American rights and complies 
with its international engagements 
and obligations.” 

Although officials here are care- 
fully avoiding open comment on the 
present situation, in view of the dip- 
lomatic exchanges now in progress, 
there'is no doubt that State Depart- 
ment officials who have studied care- 
fully the new Mexican laws are con- 
vinced they not only fail to protect 
American interests, but affirmatively 
violate those interests by compelling 
American citizens who have made 
bona fidé investmtnts south of the 
border either to give them up en- 
tirely or sell at a confiscatory price. 

May Inelude Petroleum Act 

It has not been disclosed definitely 
whether the representations already 
made against the law will be broad- 
ened to inelude also the Petroleum 
Act, but as examination of the latter 
proceeds here it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that its operation may 
have a serious effect on American oil 
interests in Mexico. 

Article 27 of the Constitution, 
about which the whole controversy 
centers provides that regardless of 
the ownership of any given tract 
of land, the oil and other mineral 
deposits beneath the surface belong 
to the Nation. The writing of this 
doctrine into the Constitution took 
place in 1917, and in itself aroused 
much apprehension in Washington. 
During the negotiations of 1928, how- 
ever, Mexico agreed that the article 
would not be so applied as to trans- 
gress legitimate oil rights acquired 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 6) 


the parties are so diverse and re-: 


luctant to take the responsibility of 


cerain wheher M. Briand can secure 
adequate consistent support. 

Thus altogether, the parliamentary 
outlook on the opening day will be 
confused. 


DE PINEDO FLIGHT PLANNED 
By Special Cable 

ROME, Jan. 11—The newspaper 

Aviazione states that the Marquess 

de Pinedo is contemplating another 


office for the four years the latter | 


was collector. At first he was a 
deputy in the office and later made 
an assistant deputy in the field 
where he was so successful as a 
collector that his promotion to be 
chief of the field forces in Massa- 
chusetts followed. 

Last year, Mr. Nichols said, Mr. 
Hawes was able to collect more than 
2,000,000 in revenue “by going right 
after them.” 


CANADA DEALS LARGELY 


WITH UNITED STATES 


OTTAWA, Ont., Jan. 11 (#)—The 
latest summary of Canada’s trade 
with the United States shows that 
while the Dominion brought in about 
$100,000,000 worth of goods more 
than it exported to the United States 
in the 12-month period ended Nov. 30, 
1925, the balance of trade in that 
month was almost equal. 

In November, Canada sent domes- 


tic goods to the United States valued | 


at $47,365.265 and brought in from 
the United States for consumption 
goods to the value of $48,633,911. 
Foreign goods exported to the United 
States through Canada, in addition 
to the above, were valued at $806,067. 


1 


long-distance flight which will be of 
considerable importance. It is stated 


to North America, and after coasting 
along North, Central and South 
America, he intends to again cross 
the Atlantic. The distance of the 
flight would be 80,000 kilometers. 
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are just another proof that 
many things which baffle a 
man can be 


Made by 
a WOMAN 


Read about these - uncrush- 
able, fragrant posies, and 
Mrs. Munn’s victorious 
struggle to “sell her idea,” 
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LOCAL TAXES RISE $14,834,355 


the financial position that it is not: 


IN STATE’S TOWNS AND CITIES 


I ‘.. Long, C issioner, Finds Present Expendi- 
Henry I’. Long, Commissioner, Finds Present Expendi 
tures Mean Levy of $48 Per Capita 


Taxes for local expenditures in 
Massachusetts cities and towns in- 
creased $14,834,355 in 1925, one of the 
ilargest increases in local taxation in 
;any single year in the history of the 


‘Commonwealth, according to figures 
/made public today by Henry F. Long, 
‘commissioner of corporations and 
taxation. The tax burden for purely 
local expenditures amounted to ap- 
proximately $48 per capita. 

In a statement accompanying his 
istatistics, Mr. Long explains that the 
ibulk of the entire tax burden of 
Massachusetts is represented by local 
expenditures as reflected in local 
direct taxes. The revenue which the 
cities and towns received from the 
Commonwealth, from the proceeds of 
the state income tax and other 
levies, amounting to rising $30,000,- 
000, more than offset the state tax 
of $12,000,000 and the county taxes 
of $10,241,854, so that the levy of 
$191,694,281 as a diregt local tax in 
1925 indicates what was expended 
entirely on local projects by the cities 
and towns. 

Realty Taxed $158,630,301 

“This levy,” Mr. Long continues, 
“means a tax burden for purely local 
activities of approximately $48 per 
capita. This direct tax shows an in- 
crease over 1924 of $14,834,355, one 
of the largest increases in local tax- 
ation in any single year in the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth. Of the 
entire direct tax, real estate stood a 
draft of $158,630,301. while tangible 
personal property contributed but 
$30,616,466 and 1,223,757 polls at $2 
“a made up the balance of $2,447,- 

Mr. Long’s statistical tables show 
+hat there were 1,921,925 taxpayers 


(in 1925 as against 1,860,924 in 1924. 


In 
the 1925 total, 855,112 paid a poll tax 
only as compared to 861,381 strictly 
poll taxpayers in 1924. The total 
valuation of real estate and tangible 
personal property subjecting itself to 
local taxation in 1925 was $6,632,795,- 
277, as against $6,295,844,423 in 1924. 

Of the 1925 sum, real estate shows 
a valuation of $5,560,636,090 and tan- 
gible personal property of $1,072,- 
119,187. Real estate showing an in- 
crease of about *~11,000,000 over the 
1924 valuation, and tangible personal 
property an increase of about 
$26,000,000. 

Holyoke Has Lowest Rate 


The tables show that ownership 
of live stock is falling off, for in 
1925 only 75,388 horses were as- 
sessed, as against 81,812 in 1924, 148,- 
293 cows in 1925, as against 157,597 
in 1924, 10,489 sheep, as against 10,- 
151, 2%,525 neat cattle as against 34,- 
476, 21,133 swine, as against 21,- 
616. The number of dwellings as- 
sessed rose from 671,267 in 1924 to 
681,358 for 1925. The acreage as- 
sessed fell from 4,507,106 to 4,493,- 
733 acres. In 1925, hens to the num- 
ber of 1,606,982 were valued at §1,- 
775,362, while in 1924, 1,618,688 hens 
were valued at $1,801,900. 

The city of Holyoke, with a rate of 
$23, had the lowest tax rate among 
cities, and Revere, with a rate of 
$48.80, the highest. The toWn of 
Monroe, with a rate of $10, was the 
lowest among towns and cities, while 
the town of Oxford, with a tax rate 
of $44.40, was the highest of the 
towns. 

The average tax rate of all the 
cities and towas was $28.53, as 
against $27.71 in 1924. 


Land Law Protest 


‘Mexico to Reply This Week. 


MAYOR BEGINS 
CUTTING DOWN 
CITY PAY ROLL 

DischargesSeven Employees 


of Municipal Employ- 
ment Bureau 


Mexican 


| DEPARTMENT COMES 
UNDER HIS CONTROL 


Finds Boston Civic Service 
Overloaded—Plans Econ- 
omy but With Care 


Mayor Nichols today began his 
! . ‘ ae 
campaign of strict. municipal econ- 
omy and the shaving down of “over- 
| loaded” pay roll with the release of 
‘seven employees from the Municipal 
‘Employment Bureau, an activity of 
ithe city Governmient directly under 
‘his control. 
| This step toward reorganizing the 
employment branch is viewed as 
‘the first act forecast in Mr. Nichol’s 
| inaugural address when he declared 
_that the chief feature of his coming 
; four-year administration must. be the 
greatest amount of service for every 
|taxpayer’s dollar. He gave assurance 
‘today of careful departmental] econ- 
omy and no superfluous payroll.. 
Luke E. Shields, director of the 
employm:nt bureau, notified the 


© Undcrwood & Underwood 
JAMES ROCKWELL SHEFFIELD 


BACK BAY SEEKS 
BUILDING LIMIT 
OF KIGHTY FERT 


Hearing on Petition for Bill 


seven members of his department 
this morning that their services were 
no longer considered necessary. 

| Future of Bureau 

| Mayor Nichols, when asted as to 
‘the intentions regarding the bureau 
said that he had had a talk with the 
‘director, Mr. Shields, and that the 


80 feet, petitioners for a bill to that | director had been given permission 
‘to dispense with men whom he felt 


effect appeared before the Legisla- | 

tive Committee on Metropolitan Af- i he could Go whhoeh: a aby 

fairs in a hearing at the State House | Si8ned by some 60 individuals was 

today. brought to the Mayor's Office but 
Most of those who testified repre- | *#ose carrying it were unable to 

sented residewts of the territory |ODtaim a1 audience in behalf of cer- 


to That Effect Held at 
State House 


Asking that the height of Boston 
buildings in territory zoned as resi- 
dence “Districts B” be restricted to 


| know, 


bounded by Massachusetts Avenue, | tain of the employees who had been 


permit construction to exceed 80: 


feet. 
The present law confines building 
in “B” districts to 80 feet, but the 


law will automatically go out of ef-! 


9 


=» 


fect Nov. 1926 and the present 
bill is designed to take its place. 
Zoning Board Criticized 

Several ‘criticisms of the Boston 
City Zoning Board were advanced at 
the hearing, and in particular the 
Board of Zoning Adjustment came in 
for discussion. 


“We have gone far enough,” Said | 
L. Shattuck, Representative | 
from Boston, appearing for the bill, : 


Henry 


“in delegating legislative powers to} 
zoning boards. If we continue allow- | 
ing such boards power, the only | 
restriction on building heights which | 
we will have anywhere will be at the 
top limit, 155 feet. Boards, as you! 
may be and frequently are, 
swept off their feet. It is better to 
retain the important powers in the| 
hands of the Legislature.” 

Arthur D. Hill, attorney in charge 
of the evidence presented in favor 
of the bill, pointed out that the dis- | 
triet provisions of the zoning bill! 
passed in 1915 are identical with 
those later incorporated in the Bos- | 
ton zoning act, the constitutionality | 
of which is now under question in| 
the State Supreme Court. Should} 
this law be declared unconstitutional, | 
and the 1915 act expire, he said, | 


Boston would be left without any/| 


protection whatever in the height of | 
buildings. 
Back Bay Interested 


Mr. Hill represented largely the 
residents of Commonwealth Avenue, 
Marlboro and Beacon Streets, he 
said. He pointed out that Common- 
wealth Avenue, with its uniform and 
expensive reside:.tial development 
under the 80-foot limit law, has be- | 
come one of the beautiful features; 
of Boston, famous throughout the: 
world. Permission for. 158-foot | 
structures on Newbury Street, he! 
said, would practically ruin property | 
on that side of Commonwealth Ave-| 
nue, as it would cut off all the sun- | 
light .frony them. The beauty of the; 
Charles River basin also would be! 
endangered by ‘high buildings on'| 
Beacon Street. 

Frank E. Bourne, chairman of the 
committee of the Boston Society of, 
Architects, declared the society in| 
general sympathy with the bill, and | 
also said it felt that the raising 
of the “District A” height limit from 
125 to 155 feet had been an injury 
to the city. He would, however, leave 
control of this matter with the zon- | 
ing board, | 

Everett Morss, treasurer of Mas- : 
sachusetts Institutes of Technology, | 
declared the time had been so short | 
the institute had taken no formal | 
action, but that it would not wish | 
to see interference with the general | 
good of the district. As a resident of | 
the section for 50 years, he was per- | 
sonally in favor of the bill. 

Miss Klizabeth Herlihy, secretary | 
of the City Planning Board of Bos- | 
ton, which drafted the zoning law, 
pointed out that the matter is in the 
Supreme Court and that it seemed 


to her should be left until after the! 


court’s decision. She declared that 
in “District B,”. affected by the bill, 
is included two-thirds of the great 
residential section of Boston, but 
that only representatives from the 
Back Bay had appeared interested 
in favor of it. 


STAMPS TO AID FLOOD VICTIMS 


BRUSSELS, Jan. 11 (4)—The Bel- 
gian Government has deeided to issue 
special stamps and place a surtax on 
existing ones for the benefit of the 
flood sufferers. The banks have been 
requested to advance funds at special 
rates to small .manufactursrs and 
shopkeepers to hasten full resump- 
tion of Lusiness. 


the Public Gardens, Boylston Street, | ismissed. 


and the Charles River. In particulsr, | 
resident: along Commonwealth Ave- | 
nue protested against any change to} 


The Mayor, it is said, will probably 
see to it that the reorganization is 
an effective one and that the bureau, 
‘if continued, as it is felt that it will 
be, will be so arranged as to co-oper- 
ate more effectively with the State 
Employment service than it ever has 
done in the past four years of ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. Nichols was concerned with 
the organization of the state service 
when he was in the Legislature in 
1907 and 1908 and is. deeply inter- 
ested in the Municipal Employment 
Bureau being a success iff it is to 
be continued. He said that the State 
' Bureau has had a creditable career 
‘of activity and that a municipal 
agency of the kind should not over- 
lap in its work with that of the 
State. : 

He declined to discuss in detail 
what his intentions are in the mat- 
ter of the bureat: but said that, as in 
all other things, he did not propose 


‘to mov? hastily but to give the work 


his earnest thought and that he 
wanted it to function effectively. 
That any organization the Mayor 
will atterapt in the bureau will be 


‘for the efficiency of the service and 


the making of recurd worth while. 
he asserted will be his care. 
Finds Pay Roll Increased 

In preparing his first annual budg- 
et ke has found that Boston’s indi- 
vidual pay roll numbers more than 
17,000 employees, and that it has 
been largely increased within the 
past twelvemonth. 

The Mayor knows that the pay 
roll alone requires 65 per cent of the 
total appropriation in the budget, 
hence arises at once the question 
whether the city is getting full value 
for the nearly $19,000,000 paid every 
year under present conditions. 

Mr. Nichols, discussing this prob- 
lem the other day, said: “I know that 
there are more people working for 
the city than the city needs, and I 
know that some of them are not giv- 
ing the best that is in them for the 
salaries -or the wages, as the case 
may be, which they receive. 

Calls Situation Serious 


“The situation is serious. I don't 
want to discharge anyone, but that 
is not saying that I shall not do so 
if the occasion arises and it is plain 
that the service would be benefited. 
One thing-is sure: I’m going to move 
slowly, very slowly in this matter. I 
am not going to destroy the morale 
of the service just to cut some thou- 
sands of dollars from the city’s pay 
rolls. That course would cost more 
than it would come to. I want to do 
right, but I am goinz to be sure I’m 
right before I go ahead.” 

The Mayor remembered that 
George A. Hibbard, when he was 
Mayor, at the behest of the Finayce 
Commission, cut $1,000,000 from the 
city’s expenditures by reducing the 
pay rolls of departments by blocks 
of 50 at a time. Since that adminis- 
tration no Mayor has followed any 
such method of saving money. Mr. 
Curley, it is true, discharged 17 men 
in the early part of his first adminis- 
tration and sought to reorganize the 
Department of Public Works. An 
appeal to the courts resulted in a 
reversal of Mr. Curley’s dictum and 


| reinstatement of the discharged men, 


some of whom were protected by 
civil service. | 
Admit Too Many Employees 


Today; certain department heads 
in the city service will privately ac- 
knowledge that some of the depart- 
ments are overmanned, usually for 
political reasons and by political 
servants of this or that former mayor 
or party leader. One man, well 
versed in municipal lore said today 
that 2000 employees could be dis- 
pensed with and the activities of the 
city continue without reduction of 
speed nor the slightest jar to the 
conduct of city: affairs. 

Another, and this man is a depart- 
ment head, said: ‘Conservatively 
speaking, I am perfectly certain that 
the pay rolls ane capable, of being 
pruned to the extent of 1000 em- 
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ployees, at least, probably more. I 
believe that the city would benefit 
were the salary and wage lists 
scanned carefully, and without 
prejudice, one way or the other and 
‘those who are shirking their duties 
allowed to go elsewhere. 

“T do not mean necessarily that all 
of the weeding out would result in a 
monied saving to the taxpayer. for 
the pay rolls are capable of revision 
in the way of adjusting compensa- 
tions. There are hundreds of under- 
paid employees in the city. 


Raise Salaries Elsewhere 


“With the money saved by dis- 
charges of the incompetent, but more 
especially the shirkers and political 
place holders, I would have a reor- 
ganization of salaries in ~ several 
parts of several departments and 
save the money for recompensing 
adequately hundreds of men and 
‘women by taking from the pay rolls 
the class I have just spoken of—the 
place holders. 


“This thing could be done, but it} 


would take courage and determina- 
tion of the first water. In the end, 
however, when the people found out 
that discharges were for real and 
ample cause and that the money 
saved was for the most part given to 
the underpaid, I think the act would 
be applauded, and I know very well 
that the service rendered the city. 
would be more intelligent, more will- 
ing, and the amount of work accom- 
plished actually increased rather 
than diminished.”. 

No one charges that either the 
Police or Fire Department is over- 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Dinner of Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, i 

Seventh lecture in course on religion 
oP igi Maurice De Wulf, Pilgrim Hall, 

40. 

Address, “Why Be Thrifty,” by Joseph 
Soliday, president of Franklin Savings 
Bank, Business Women’s League of the 
mw. °45 


Organ recital ‘by Charles Courboin, 
Miner Charitable Society, Church of Re- 
demption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, 


Dinner of. Universalist Club of Boston, 
Hotel Bellevue, 6. 

Exhibition of water colors of North 
d life, auspices of Smith- 
sonian Institution, Horticultural 
> a. th. to 8 p. m. 

Theaters 


Castle Square—“Abie’s Irish Rose,” 8:15. 
Copley—“‘The Sport of Kings,’ §:15. 
Hollis—“*The Poor Nut,” 8:15. 
Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Plymouth—“Applesauce,”’ 8:15. 
Shubert—“The Student Prince,” 8:15. 
Tremont—“Louie the Fourteenth.” 8. 
es Ado About Nothing,” 
715. 


| Photoplays 
Colonial—‘“‘Stella Dallas,” 8:15. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 


Paintings by Colin A. Scott, former 
professor of education, Mount Holyoke 
College, Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street. 

Paintings by Philip Little, Guild of 
Boston Artists, 162 Newbury Street, 
tinues through Jan. 15, 9-5:30. 

ddress, “Kiwanis Co-operation for 
1926,"" by Maj. Edward E. Philbrook of 
Portland, Me., governor of New Eng- 
— Kiwanis district, Boston City Club, 

Address, ‘‘Radio Advertising and Its 
Possibilities,’ by Frank A. Arnold of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, luncheon 
of Advertising Club of Boston, Hotel 
Bellevue,: 12:30. 

Exhibit of Spanish articles, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Hand- 
work Shop, continues through Jan. 30. 

Special dinner, Women’s City Club of 
Boston, 5:30. 

Recital arranged by Edward J. Bou- 
vier, Women’s Republican Club of Mas- 
sachusetts, 2 :30. 

Meeting of Massachusetts Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 2. 


THE 
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Founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 
An INTERNATIONAL Dal_Ly NEWSPAPER 


Published daily oncent Sundays and 
holidays. by The Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society. Falmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. Subscri tion price, pay- 
able in advance, postpaid to all coun- 
tries: One year. 39.00; six months. $4.50: 
three months, $2.25: one month, 75c. 
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Entered at -‘-cond-class rates at the 
Post Office at Boston, Mass... U. S&. A. 
A2eptance for mailing at » special rate 
of postage providel for in section 1103, 
Act Se et. 3, 1917, iwuthorized on July 
1: 3 * 4 
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Hall, . 


|Chicago Drivers 


manned, Herbert A. Wilson, commis- 
sioner of the former department, is 
asking for 300 additional policemen 
for service in the traffic squad, 
which, admittedly, is not large 
enough for the present discharge of 
its dutes. The Fire Department is 
constantly conducting a training 
school for recruits, and the one-day- 
off-in-three regulation which - has 
been in operation for several years 
has left the fire stations with never 
more than enough men for ordinary 
conditions; when emergencies arise 
the department is taxed to cope with 
conditions. 


Mr. Nichols’ Responsibility 
Mayor Nichols, in his inaugural, 
placed stress on the responsibility 
of his administration to the tax- 
payer. He reminded his 4000 listepers 
‘in Symphony Hall that at all times 
he would try to keep them in thought 
in the conduct of the city’s business. 
Mr. Nichols, who had years of ex- 
perience in City Hall as a reporter 
for Boston newspapers, never forgets 


that the taxpayers are the real em- 
ployers, and are not to be considered 
as merely the individuals whose duty 
it is to fill the bills. 

No doubt the salary standardiza- 
tion commission which Mr. Nichols 
admits that he may appoint next year 
to make a study of adjusted com- 
pensation for city employees, will 
take up the matter of the personnel 
of the pay roll with a view to bring- 
ing up the service to the point where 
so nearly as possible the employees 
will be those who will give the city 
an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. 

Such a rule would work no hard- 
ship. The Mayor’s record as Internal 
Revenue Collector was such that he 
was never honestly criticized for 
ruthless discharge, even for political 
policy, of any federal employee 
under his control. He has made it 
plain that he will seek to conduct an 
administration. giving honest service, 
but not at the expense of drastic and 
sudden measures. He expects every 
employee, whether official or laborer, 
to do his duty and to earn his com- 
pensation. 


Invite Criticism 


“If I Violate Any Traffic Rule 
Please Report Me,” Is Plea 
of Yellow Cab Men 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Jan. 11—For greater 
safety in 1926. If I violate any traffic 
rule please report me. Cab No. 
Nearly 3000 taxis of the Yellow 
Cab Company here are moving about 
the streets of Chicago bearing that 
message in large letters on a banner 
pasted clear across the rear window. 


On every banner the cab number is 
given. 

Investigation by a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor re- 
vealed that this movement is an 
extraordinary manifestation of how 
good will can be increaser by volun- 
tary action of a large public service 
corporation’s employees. Suggestion 
that the nu>lic be invited to report 
to the company any infractions of 
traffic regulations by Yellow Cab 
Company drivers came, not from 
officers, but from the men who man 
the cabs. 

“The first of the year we instituted 
a campaign to increase safety pre- 
cautions,” explained George Menney, 
public relations director of the com- 
pany.. . 

“In the first seven days of this new 
campaign accidents were 96 per cent 
less than they were during the same 
period a year ago. There is an un- 
written understanding among all 
Yellow Cab Company drivers that 
they perform acts of courtesy, when- 
ever Opportunity comes. We are very 
gratified because the initiative is 
coming from the men themselves.” 


GREECE READY 
TO CO-OPERATE 
Idea of Consolidating Peace 


in Balkans Meets Whole- 
hearted Approval 


By Special Cable 
ATHENS, Jan. 11—The Greek Gov- 
ernment will not take any immediate 
diplomatic action in the promotion of 
Serbia’s proposition regarding the 
conclusion of a Balkanic pact, The 
Christian Science Monitor represen- 


tative learns from an authoritative | 


source, but will at present consider 
it sufficient to limit itself to the dec- 
larations made by Georges Roussos, 
the Foreign Minister, which mani- 
fested Greece’s joy and readiness to 
co-operate with Serbia for the con- 
solidation of peace in the Balkans. 

A dispatch in the meanwhile has 
been sent to the Greek Minister in 
Belgrade, instructing him to impart 
to the Serbian Foreign Minister the 
good impression which Serbia’s 
proposition produced in Greece, and 
to repeat the words uttered on the 
occasion by Mr. Roussos to Mr. Gav- 
rilovitch, the Serbian Minister. Con- 
sidering that Serbia’s proposition has 
not yet assumed a definite shape the 
Greek Gove-ument thinks any diplo- 
n.atic action on its part would not be 
justified and m the meantime is wait- 
ing a fresh and clear declaration by 
Serbia. 


General Pangalos is working ener- 


getically cleaning up the various 
ministries. Several hundred civil 
servants are left without jobs, for 
whom partial compensatién will be 
made. Strict economy in all the 
ministries will realize 300,000,000 
drachmas, and in all the state de- 
partments 1,000,000,000 drachmas. 
The drachma is rehabilitating rap- 
idly, 36 points having been gained 
since the establishment of the dic- 
tatorship. General Pangalos_ de- 
clared he would scrupulously en- 
force his program, even if he meets 


| with unpopularity. 


LAW LEAGUE SEEKS 
MORE PAY FOR JUDGES 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark., Jan. 11 (Spe- 
cial)—One of the objectives of the 
meeting heré of the executive com- 
mittee of the Commercial . Law 
League of America is to promote, in 
co-operation with the American Bar 
Association, action for an increase 
in salaries of federal Judges. This 


‘| was stated by Frederick A. Lind of 


Chicago, executive secretary. 

Consideration of a new bankruptcy 
bill and report of a committee to 
promote international justice are 
other subjects on the two-day pro- 
gram.. The league, organized in 1895 
to promote uniformity of legislation 
and to elevate standards and im- 
prove practice of law, has a member- 
ship of almost 10,000. 


POLICE CHIEF SENTENCED 


OWENSBORO, Ky., Jan. 11 (Spe- 
cial)—The first officials to be con- 
victed in connection with prohibition 
law violations in western Kentucky, 
Alex Posey, chief of police, and 
Albro Head, patrolman, of Hender- 
son, have paid fines of $100 each, 
assessed against them by Judge 
Charles I. Dawson in the Federal 
District Court here, and haye begun 
serving jail sentences of 30 days 
each. 


BUS LINES CONTEST 

LEXINGTON, Ky., Jan. 
cial) — Nine independent motorbus 
owners in Lexington have combined 
forces to cont.cst an ordinance passed 
by the Lexington board of city com- 
missioners providing that all com- 
panies shall furnish an indemnity 
bond in the sum of $10,000. The 
owners control about 20 motor 
coaches in Lexington. 
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E. A. SCHAFER 


647 Lexington Market, Baltimore 


LAMB AND VEAL 
Daily in Attendance 


Fler brothers 


We Are Going to Move to 
1110 North Charles Street 


All Coats, Dresses and Furs 
Now at Cost. 
413 N. Charles Baltimore, Md. 


COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous 
for Household Use 
EMERSON & MORGAN 


20 St. Paul Street Plaza 38351 
BALTIMORE 


Vegetables 


Groceries 
Provisions 


Poultry 


Independent Beef Co. 


631-533 Rose Hill Terrace, Baitimore 
East of Guilford, Cor. of Ula York Road 
Homeward 2251 —2252—4599 _—=s« 


Opp. Richmond Market, 891 N. Howard St. 
Vernon 7430— 1547 


GLASER 
Confectioner 


and Caterer 


412 Roland Avenue 
BALTIMORE 
\ 


CANNED GOODS 


Tux. 0075 


Bat 
11 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Shirtmakers and Haberdashers 


Shirts to Order 


New assortment of Imported Madras 
: 3 just receiv 
FOR SALE 


High Class Dining Room 


full equi well appointed 
atmosphere—doing substantial business 
high class 


‘Help now employed would stay on with 


new managemen 


R., . 1001 Munsey. Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Very Best Groceries 


J. L. APPLEBY CO. 
844 Park Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO. 
INTERIOR DECORATING 


Paper Hanging 
and Painting 


| 1908 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


For Men, WoMEN 
and CHILDREN 


—and in noo one instance is the 
ery of Wyman shoes higher 

apn that which vow pay for 
just average «hoes. 


WYMAN 
‘nm The Home of Good Shoes 
RE. MD. 


19 Lexin: 
Street BALTiM 


. Let:Us 
Repair Your Car 
PARSONS & GLASHOFF 


Auto Repair Men | 
65 W. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE James R. ARMIGER 
COMPANY 


310 North Charles Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Everything Man Wears 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


The Store of Satisfaction 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Howard and Lexington Streets 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


-HUTZLER. 
DRUTTIENS 


For milady who desires smart- 
ness with demureness. 


PhilipsboraG 
226 N. Howa: Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


= 


20% Oft — 


Our entire store Furniture, Draperies, Rugs and Linoleums 
(Whittalls and Hardwick Wilton Rugs excepted), dropped 
patterns in Whittalls Rugs included, commencing December 
26th and continuing through January. 

| “ 


Hhe Minch & Gisen 


4 ‘317-319 N. Howard St. 


| BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(1) Who said, “A fear understood is a fear half conquered”? 
(2) What did Kosciuszko tell Washington he would do? 

(3) What is the status of America’s air mail? 

(4) Where are 500 acres of mud about to be made a great. port? 
(5) How can Boston ameliorate traffic congestion? 

(6) How will Massachusetts further honor the 104th Infantry? 


These questions were answered in 


Saturday’s MONITOR 
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RUBBER SOURCE 
IN PHILIPPINES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and that we have the necessary 
tropical area in our own Philippines. 
Action is needed. It takes seven 
years for rubber trees to reach pro- 
ductive maturity. Every day of delay 
is costly.” 

The report submitted to Congress 
in June, 1925, treats of the present 
suiall Philippine rubber industry 
and discusses the extent to which it 
might be expanded. W:th a popula- 
tion of over 10,000,000 people in the 
Philippines, it is believed that the 
more congested provinces, together 
with local labor, might ultimately 
furnish a sufficient force to produce, 
when mature, 70,000 tons of rubber 
yearly. 

The present land !aws, designed to 
retain a diffused land ownership, do 
not lend themselves to large-capital 
operations in rubber plan<ations. 
Nevertheless, moderate-size’ planta- 
tions are possible with foreign capi- 
tal, and moreover the small native 
planter, with proper encouragement, 
might become a producer of im- 
pertant further supplies. 

Natives Become Prosperous 

In certain parts of Dutch India, 
where rubber planting has been 
fostered by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, natives have become pros- 
perous through planting rubber with 
their annual crops grown on small 
forest clearings. The Department of 


Commerce told Congress that the 
same means might be taken to en- 
courage Filipino native planters. 
“Such a plan,” the department said, 
“would be in harmony with the pres- 
ent land policy of the Philippine 
Government by helping to solve the 
problem: of inducing the so-called 
caingin farmer to become a perma- 
nent Jandholder and, if carried out, 
would increase the productive wealth 
of the islands.” 

V. G. Bunuan, one of the represen- 
tatives of the Philippine Government 
in Washington, said to this writer: 
“The Philippine Legislature so far 
has not received any formal propo- 
sition from American investors with 
regard to investment of capital in the 
Philippines for the growing of rub- 
ber. When any proposition of this 
nature is presented it will be given 
due consideration. The Filipinos have 
always welcomed American capital 
under reasonable safeguards.” 


Texas Guayule Plant 


Yielding Rubber Supply 


MARATHON, Tex., Jan. 11 (P)~— 
In this little southwest Texas town 
domestic rubber is manufactured 
from the guayule plant, which rrows 
wild all over this segtion. A factory, 
under the spur of high rubber prices, 
has reached an. output of a ton a 
day. 
The guayule is a shrub, three to 


If You Are Looking for Quality 
Be Sure and Ask for 


SCHULZE 


Butternut 
BREAD 


At Your Grocer’s Des Mornes, Iowa 


“Say It With Flowers” 


Arthur Langhans 
FLORIST 


MEMBER FLORIST TELEGRAPHIC DELIVERY 
ASSOCIATION - 


1217 Chapline Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


five feet high, and resembles sage | 


brush. Beneath its outer bark is a! &X 
‘minerals, shall waive his right to the 


sap, known as latax, from which the 
rubber is made. 

The shrub is put up in bales, like 
hay and the sap is pressed out in a 
machine called a pebble mill. About 
30,000 gallons of water, supplied by 
wells, is required to produce a ton of 
rubber. Tle plant is gathered, root 
and all, and brings about $40 a ton at 
the factory here. 

The finished product comes from 
the presses in sheets about three 
inches thick, 30 inches long and 15 
inches wide. 


NOVA SCOTIA COAL 
INQUIRY CONCLUDED 


10 Per Cent Wage Cut From 
1924 Scale Recommended 


HALIFAX, N. S., Jan. 11 (4)—The 
findings of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed by the Nova Scotian Govern- 
ment to probe the coal-mining in- 
dustry have been made public. The 
inquiry was conducted by Sir Andrew 
Rae Duncan of England, Maj. Hume 
Cronyn, London, Ont., and Dr. H. F. 
Macpherson, Antigonish, N. S., and 
lasted two months. 

Among the findings are the follow- 
ing: That the miners should accept 
a 10 per cent wage cut from the 1924 
scale, as demanded by the operators 
(the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion) a year ago; that there should 
be bi-annual wage revisions; that 
the company acknowledge the United 
Mine Workers of America; that the 
“check-off” system of collecting 
union dues be abolished. 

It is recommended that the corpo- 
ration-owned houses should be sold 
to the miners and the corporation’s 
private police force should be abol- 
ished. A two-year wage contract is 
suggested as a means to stabilize the 
industry, and sanitatian and roads 
in the mining districts should be 
cared for by the municipalities and 
Government. Coking plants. are 
recommended throughout the country 
so that Nova Scotian coal may have 
a wider market. 


CHARLES I. GROSSMAN 
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HEN you buy vour 

next pair of shoes, 
ask your dealer for shoes 
made from Eisendrath’s 
Adonis Calf. You will 
then be assured ofan up- 
per leather of distinctive 
character and of highest 
quality. 


Black. and Colors 


B. D. EIsENDRATH 
TANNING Co. 


Tannery at 
Racine, Wis. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill 
195 South St. 130 N. Wells St. 
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The largest Duncan Phyfe table 
in the world 


has been delivered from our New England 
factories to the executive offices of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America. More than 
a century ago, in 1792, 
was founded, Duncan Phyfe—born in a dis- 
trict of Scotland famous for good cabinet- 
makers—started his shop in New York. 


Today Scotch cabinet-makers, born and 


Danersk furniture in our New England fac- 
tories. The two great periods of American 
design are represented in 18th Century ma- 
hogany and 17th Century maple and walnut. 


Modern offices are friendly yet dignified and 
appropriate to the importance of institutions 
they represent when furnished with Danersk 
Office Furniture. On display at our showrooms, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
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AMERICA FILES 
LAW PROTEST 


mage 1) 


(Continued from 


by American citizens in good faith 
before the Constitution was adopted. 

Mr. Sheffield, in making his repre- 
sentations against the land law, has 
toid the Mexican Foreign Office 
plainly that its pledge has not been 
kept. Article 2 of the land law re- 
quires that any alien who may have 
or May acquire an interest in a Mex- 
ican company, which has or may ac- 
quire ownership of lands, waters and 


| 


| 


States at the time that country ac- 
corded recognition to Mexico. 

It is said here, however, that it is 
the purpose of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to maintain its sovereign right 
under the Mexican Constitution to | 
enact without foreign interference | 
any legislation it may desire. 

Sefor Saenz says that there is no| 
intention to injure foreign rights in| 
the enforcement of new laws, and | 
that if any American interest or in- | 
dividual complains of injury, the 
Mexican courts and the Mexican Gov-. 
ernment will adjust them properly. 

The protest of the Ambassador | 
ceused much interest in the Capital. 
The newspapers made a feature of 
the dispatch from Washington an- | 
nouncing the American Govern- 


their accessories, or concessions for | ment’s action in ordering Mr. Shef- 


exploitation of mines or combustible 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


field to lay before the Mexican Gov- 
ernment its representations against 


protection of his own Government ithe retroactive features of the Anti- 


and agree not to invoke such pro-| Ajjen Land Law. 


tection under penalty of forfeiture of 
his interest in the company to the 
Nation. 


Alien Holdings Restricted 


Article 2 of the land law provides 
that in Mexican 
panies there must not be in alien 
hands more than 50 per cent of she 
total interests of the company. 

Article 4 stipulates that foreign ip- 
terests in such companies in excess 
of this 50 per cent may be retained 


Only until the passing on of individ- | 


ual holders, or for 10 years after the 
act goes into effect as regards cor- 
porations with such holdings. 

Article 7 requires aliens 
have any interest in the companies 


Or properties covered by the act to | tonight; colder Tuesday, with a 


agricultural com-: 


who | 


j 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


} 


the 


to have been pleasant thus far. 


The belief prevails 
in well informed circles here that. 
there will be no early clarification of | 
situation, but that ultimately 
there will be an amicable adjust-| 
ment. The conversations of Mr. | 
Sheffield and Senior Saenz are said | 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS | 


Boston and Vicinity: Increasing 
cloudiness, probably with snow late to- 
night and Tuesday morning: slightly 
warmer tonight; colder Tuesday after- 
noon or night: fresh southwest winds, 
shifting to northwest Tuesday. 

New England: Probably rain or snow 
tonight and Tuesday; slightly warmer 
cold 


make a declaration of such interest | wave in interior; strong southwest shift- 


before the Department of Foreign | "& ‘ northwest 


Relations within a year after 
mulgation of the law. 


pro- 


partment that under these _ pro- 


visions many Americans who have | 


paid for Mexican lands or for stock 
in Mexican companies; would be 
forced vut in a manner amounting 
to indirect confiscation. 


—— 


Mexico to Answer American 
Protest Soon, Says Report 


MEXICO CITY, Jan. 11 (P)—It is| Los Angeles 


reported unofficially that Sefior 
Saenz, Foreign Minister, will send a 


note on Wednesday to James R. Shef- | 


field, American Ambassador, in reply | 
the | 


to his formal protest against 
retroactive features of the new Mexi- 
can Anti-Alien Land Law, which. 
with the new Petroleum Act, are held 
to violate pledges given the United 
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High Tides at Boston 
Monday, 8:48 p. m.; Tuesday, 9:06 a. 


Light all vehicles at 5:01 p. m. 


Don’t Get Soaked 


EVERY TIME IT RAINS! 


You can prevent it by the use of 


VULKITE 


on your Roofs. For information write | 


L. D. JOHNSON ESTATE 
1405-7 W. Cary St.. Richmond, Va. 


Blea 


For Smut 
Treatment 
with Copper 
Carbonate 
Made in two sizes 


This is the only double drum 
machine with dustproof jacket on 
the market. For information 
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MOSUL PROBLEM. 
BEFORE ANGORA * 


Assembly Hears: the Report 
of Tewfik Rushdi Bey 


By Special Cable 

ANGORA, Jan. 11—At a plenary 
meeting of the Grand National As- 
sembly on Saturday afternoon, the 
Turkish President, Mustapha Kemal 
Ministry were 
present, when Tewfik Rushdi Bey 
made his declarations regarding 
Mosul. 

While 


latter’s report was 
to an extremely 
meticulous description of all pre- 
vious attempts at a solution, which 
he intimated had resulted in failure 
owing to the British attitude, the 
conclusion of his. discourse, which 
concerned the actual London nego- 
tiations, possessed qualified indica- 


the 


tions that the question may be en- 


tering upon its closing phase. 
The Assembly’s reception “of the 
Foreign Minister’s statements sug- 


| gested that the Cabinet had its en- 


tire support. 


ce 
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REPORT NEW GOLD ORE 
SALEM, Ore., Jan. 9 (Special) —A 


'nhew vein of ore on the Martha group 


_in the old Greenback property dis- 
trict, 20 miles north of Grants Pass, 
'has been discovered. The ‘vein is 
_approximately 25 feet wide amd the 
‘ore well sprinkled with free gold. 
The original Greenback mine was 
| discovered in 1897 and worked con- 
| tinuously for many years. 


O MORE ODORS 


A few shakes of SENTRY 
CRYSTALS immediately remove | 
all odors from the home. Clean. 
;refreshing and fragrant. Cook what you 
please. Useful to every fastidious house- 
wife. $2.25 per package by mail. SENTRY ! 
SALES CO., Liberty 2450, 44 Bromfield St 
Boston. a 
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The Human Desire 
to Own the Best 
Suggests the 


Boyden Shoe 


for Men 


Qua.iry Since 1844 


Boyden Shoe Mfg. Co. 


| Newark, N. J. 


Ask your dealer or write us. 


NATIONAL SHOW WEEK 


JANUARY 9-16 


Exhibiting the I mproved Ford Cars an 
Featuring the Latest Ford Equipment | 


All Ford Dealers are now 
holding a Ford National 
Show, exhibiting the im- 
proved Ford cars, and 
featuring the latest Ford 


equipment. 


This is the finest exhibi- 
tion of Ford passenger 
cars the public has ever 
seen. The display that the 


going to 


The display will be con- 
tinued until Saturday 
night, January 16. Resolve 
right now that you are 


see it. Even 


though you have already 


nearest Authorized Ford 


Dealer has arranged will 
give you an entirely new 
conception of Ford values. 


carefully inspected the im- 
proved Ford cars—see this 
display! It is something 
entirely new. 


Remember — you can go 
any time this week. But 


be sure to go! 
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TTALY UNSUITED 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


Benito Mussolini Declares 
- in United.States It Is More 
Apparent Than Real 


er 


ROME, Jan. 11 (4)—In the opinion 
of Benito Mussolini, Italy’s Fascist 
Premier, the democracy of the United 

States is more apparent than real. It 


‘was impossible in Italy, where 
poverty required the organization of 
the Nation in the manner ‘of “militia 
‘unable to lose any battle,” but it 
‘could be carried out in the United 
States where wealth permitted 
- luxury” and waste of energy. 

The Premier said that democ- 
racy constituted a régime of luxury 
compatible with countries possessing 
great present and future resources, 
and that in the Unitetd States it 
“functions well because the immense 
riches of the country render possible 
compensation for the dispersion of 
erergy, which it appears to me is in- 
herent in a democratic régime.” 

“In countries possessing <these 
conditions of superabundance,” the 
Premier added, “there happens that 
which happens in nature, and which, 
according to Renan, can permit con- 
stant erring because there is con- 
stant renewal and rebirth. But coun- 

‘tries less favored, which possess 
' natural resources infinitely poorer, 
cannot permit themselves the luxury 
of dispersing their energies.” 
“Basis of Human Energies” 
} Declaring that Italy was half the 
. size of France, with’ insufficient ter- 
i ritory and much of it sterile, and 
with the consequent problems con- 
tingent upon furnishing for the peo- 
ple the necessities of life, the Pre- 
mier said: “We must calculate much 
more on the basis of human energies 
than on the fits of nature.” 

He adced that it was a continual 
struggle for life in a poor country, 
and that such a country must be or- 
ganized in a most efficacious manner 
like “militia, unable to premit itself 
to. luse any battle, and over which 
the Government must have complete 
authority and supreme command.” 

Fascism was characterized by the 
Premier “as a distinctly Italian phe- 
nomenon.” He agreed that a country 
‘must adopt political lines corelated 
with its economic conditions and 
‘added, “However, we shall need to 
‘see what effects will be produced 
historically when the system of Gov- 
‘ernment proclaimed by Fascism,may 
be tried out in countries possessing 
‘different conditions and great re- 
sources.” 

Need of Emigration 

The Premier dwelt lenethily on the 
need for emigration from Italy, say- 
dng that Italy each year produces an 
excess of 500,000 men who must in 
‘one fashion or another leave the 


the compulsory arbitration in labor 
disputes could be carried out in 
countries where the Fascist system 
was not effective, Signor Mussolini 
said: 

“IT believe it can, but on conditions 
that the Government which applies it 
has sufficient authority, A law is a 
sword, a strong, sure arm is needed 
to manipulate it. With trembling arm 
the dagger, an ignoble weapon, can 
be used but not the sword.” — 


FRENCH EFFECT 
JUNCTION IN RIFF 


RABAT, French Morocco, Jan. 11 
(P)—The first operation in Morocco 
on a large scale since the beginning 
of the rainy season in November has 
been completed by the French in the 
region of Kelaa des Sless, west of 
Taounat, and in. the upper Leben 
Valley. 

Ten thousand troops, moving from 
Fez, and others from Taza, effected a 
junction north of the Senadja moun- 
tains, meeting with little resistence. 
The movement brings the French 
front 20 kilometers further to the 
north, and they now control the 
passes into the valleys of the Beni 
Ouriaghel country and the road to 
Ajdir. 

The advance was to protect the 
Djebel tribesmen, whose submission 
to the French recently caused violent 
reaction among the Riffians still un- 
subdued. 


TURKEY ABOUT TO 
ADOPT TRADE-MARKS 


<A tt  D 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Jan. 11 (P)— 
Trade-marks are about to make their 
first appearance in Turkey. An order 
from the Minister of Commerce, 
Djenani Bey, requires that all Turk- 


ish manufacturers and merchants 
shall choose a trade-mark to be ap- 
proved and registered at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce within three 
months. After that date, all goods 
produced in Turkey. must bear regis- 
tered trade-marks. ‘ 

This order is the outgrowth of a 
situation that has been detrimental 
to the country’s trade. It is alleged 
that Greek and Armenian refugecs 
now living in Greece and Bulgaria, 


have been sending to foreign markets. 


silks, essence of roses, figs and 
raisins of an inferior quality, but 
marked “Turkish.” 


SERB UNIVERSITIES PROTEST 
By Special Cable 


BELGRADE, Jan. 11— Following 
the mosé energetic protest from all 
the universities of Jugoslavia, 
Stephen Raditch, the new Minister of 
Education has refrained putting into 
effect the intended radical reforms 
and the abolition of the subotica and 
skoplje faculties. The matter is in 
the hands: of a special commission 
which is now to draw up a proposed 
new universities’ law. The commis- 
sion’ is composed of professorial del- 
egates from all the universities. 


‘country. On the question of where 


World News in Brief 


7) 
| Havana. Cuba (4) — Edmund Stin- 
nes, son of Hugo Stinnes of Germany 
‘has arrived here from the United 
States. He will leave for Mexico within 
a few days. 


Philadelphia (?)—The board of man- 
‘agers of the Edwin Forrest Home for 
‘Actors has announced the purchase of 
two properties here, upon which a new 
home will be erected. ‘The new struc- 
ture will take the place of the old 
Forrest mansion at Holmesburg, which 
for more than half a century was a 
refuge for artists of the stage of days 
gone by. The tract, comprising more 
than 100 acres, was solid last spring. 


Trenton, N. J. (Speci@)—New Jer- 
sey farmlands and gardens vielded 
crops worth $69,788,500 last year, ac- 
cording to the State Department of 
‘Agriculture. This is nearly $1,000,000 
“more than for 1924. Corn was the 
‘chief crop produced in 1925 and was 
worth $10,712,000. 


_ Schenectady—An estimate of the in- 
Candescent lamp business in the 
United States for the year indicates 
the sale of 280,000,000 lamps such as 
are used in the lighting of homes, 
Offices and factories, John Liston of 
the General Electric Company an- 
nounces in his review of 1925. 
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Stores, 430 S. Warren St., Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Hotel Syracuse 


Greenhouses, Onondaga Valley 
Flowers Telegraphed Any Place 


D ey Brothers & Co. 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


Inventory Sales in Progress 


Clearance of all odds and ends—all 
Oiled goods—prices marked very low. 


i Boysen Bros. 


_ Plumbing and Heating 
_ All Work Guaranteed 

P one 2-1661 524 N. Salina St. 
4 sy Syracuse, N. Y. 


Aildreth-Humbert Co., Inc. 
_ FURNITURE and RUGS 
114-124 North Salina Street 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Phone 2-0916 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOU 
| CLARIFIED 


SURIZEL 


Chattanooga, Teun. (4)—‘‘Sawmill 
Tom” Smith of Harrison, Tenn., has 
won the honor of challenging “Mellie” 
Dunham, Maine’s champion fiddler. 
He wan the elimination contest held 
here with old time fiddlers from a 
wide area participating. 


Philadelphia. (#)—tTraffic problems 
on the railway in the land of the 
totem pole have resulted in shipment 
from this city of the pioneer gasoline 
rail motor car for the Alaska Rail- 
road. + 


Washington (?)—A general decline 
in retail food prices during the month 
beginning Nov. 15, 1925, is shown in 
figures made public by the Bureau of 
Labor statistics. Decreases were re- 
ported by 18 of 26 cities, amounting to 
as much as 3 per cent at Louisville 
and Portland, Me. Six cities, the report 
said, showed increases, Dallas leading 
with 1 per cent. In Fall River and 
Memphis there was no change. For 
the 12 months ending Dec. 15, 1925, all 
of the 26 cities showed increases. 


THE PANATROPE 


The Musical Marvel. Reproduces 
music electrically by a new method em- 
ploying vacuum tubes and the famous 
Rice General Electric Speaker. It 
operates separately as Radio Loud 
Speaker. 


CLARK MUSIC CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ENGLISH POET AND AUTHOR 
SEES NEW YORK AS FAIRYLAND 


Alfred Noves Dilates on British Misunderstanding of the 
United States 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, dan. 11—The_ British 
misunderstanding of the United 
States is the theme of an informed 
article in this week’s Sunday Times 
by Alfred Noyes, an Englishman, 
who for nine years has been a pro- 
fessor at Princeton University. Mr. 
Noyes points out that the vastness 
of the United States and the variety 
of its climates, peoples. and physical 
characteristics alone are _ sufficient 
to shatter all generalizations. Even 
the newcomer’s idea that New York 
is a place of ugly skyscrapers dis- 
appears when from the top of one 
of these giant structures one looks 
out upon “the miracle of that city 
and its lights, clustering below, soar- 
ing around you and above you, 
shadowy giants, tower beyond tower, 
carrying innumerable stars into the 
sky to join other stars.” | 


This, he continues, “is ~ot merely 
a picture of New York. The idealism 
and the realism of the American 
mind are wedded there in visible 
form. 

“Look closely at that ethereal city 
and you will find it has a firm body 
of hard stone and tough steel. If you 
ask for further indications of the 
meaning, it may be suggested, for 
instance, that the American who has 
puzzled Europe. first by his idealism 
and then by what certain irrespon- 
sible people have called ‘his unre- 
lenting assumption of the réle of 
Shylock’ is perfectly represented in 
that picture. He cares nothing for 
the very few dollars yearly that the 
cancellation of the war debt would 
cost the individual citizen. But if 
one of his own people asks him why 
the debt should be paid, he may 
answer—out of the stone and steel of 
the intense conviction upon which his 
personal idealism is based—that per- 
haps it may help them to spend a 
little less on armaments for the next 
few years. ...In the meantime the 
same Americans are pouring out 
money to scores of millions on the 
things he wants to encourage—uni- 
versities, hospitals, scientific re- 
search. 

Doing Good Secretly 

“For instance, he is quietly send- 
ing experts to Europe to discover 
the needs of scientific men, whose re- 
sources and equipment suffered 
through the war, and where any- 
thing can be done in their interests 
and for the world’s good generally, 
he is willing and anxious to help, 
but he sees no reason for helping to 
establish the old bad system of arma- 
ments in Europe. 

“Moreover, he feels he can hardly 
be said to be standing aloof from 
the people of Europe or deserting 
them, when Europe sends him hun- 
dreds of thousands of her people 
every year. America is fulfilling in 
every detail the extraordinary proph- 
ecy made by Shelley, . ; 


Thy growth is swift as morn when night 
must fade. 

The multitudinous earth shall sleep be- 
neath thy shade. © 


Reproduced by permission of the New York Times 
Copyright, 1926, by the New York Times Co. 
Special Cable to the New York Times 

LONDON, Jan. 11—Alfred Noyes 
begins his article in the Sunday 
Times by declaring that one of 
the chief causes is the habit of 
generalizing on inadequate grounds, 
and laughs gently at the Englishman 
who after a few weeks in: Amer- 
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is the easiest to learn to. play. of all 
refined Musical instruments. The aver- 
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in nine lessons. 
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desired. Manufactured at our Newark, N. J., shops in sections so complete 
that you can quickly erect them with unskilled labor. 
Advise us size desired and receive without charge draw- 
ings and prices with complete specifications, together 
with our illustrated catalog. 
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Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


“Cheney” 
Washfast Crepe’ 


| Guaranteed to be pure dye, 
pure ,silk and washable. In 
all spring shades, 40 in. wide. 


Reg. 3.19 Value 
Per yd. $2.19 less 10% 


SILKS, WOOLENS, DRESS GOODS 


Semi-Annual 10% Discount Sale 


on Our Entire Stock Now in Progress 


Take advantage of the additional savings. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


ica proceeds to compare the climate 
of the United States with that of Eng- 
land, quite forgetting the contrast 
between Minnesota and Palm Beach. 


Description of New York 


Then he gives a wonderful descrip- 
tion of New York. He says: 

“New York at certain hours and 
from certain points of vantage is a 
vision of overpowering beauty. On 
paper it is a city of numbered streets 
so order: | that even th* stranger can 
zo straight to his destination without 
overmuch inquiry. Its buildings, in- 
stead of laying thenselves down in 
regular well-drilled regiments and 
rows of low roofs, rise upright in 
great independent towers and soaring 
white columns into the dazzling blue 
sky. Sun and sea wind stream be- 
tween them. The claszic column is 
their prototype. But it was Titans, 
not Greeks, that built them, so that 
they dwarf the broadest of streets 
below them and rise into a world 
of unfamiliar dimensions. 

“By night among their vast shafts 
of light and shadow as you see them 
towering up to crown themselves 
with stars you seem to discover at 
least the new dimensions at which 
some of the cubists were aiming, 
though there is logic and force and 
significance in their lines of which 
the cubists were innocent, and they 
have the beauty of means perfectly 
adapted to end. American architec- 
ture is one of the most vital poetic 
forces the world has ever Known, 
though most of our islanders have 
been convinced by ironic phrase that 
it is hopelessly ugly. 

Fiith Avenue in the Evening 


“If you still doubt its beauty you 
should pass out in the roar of Fifth 
Avenue as evening falls, while the 
red and green signal lights that al- 
ternately stop and release miles of 
traffic at a time wink through the 
blue dusk; and, overhead, lights be- 
gin to shine in the thousands of 
starry windows of those titanic 
towers. You should go into one of 
those bifildings (your own hotel will 
probabiy serve the purpose) and take 
an elevator, not an ordinary elevator 
that stops at every floor, but an ex- 
press elevator that carries you up 
20 floors. . 

“Then, if you have the head of an 
airman, you should look out of any 
window and see the miracle of that 
city, ... electric sky signs far below 
you—not advertisements now, but 
signs of the zodiac, taurus and scor- 
pio; and far below these, little mov- 
ing chains of tiny lighted windows 
that show where the elevated trains 
are running about above the streets, 
little sliding snakes of light each 
with a ruby furnace in its head mov- 
ing upon air; and under the trains 
again white and red sparks of. end- 
less miles of motorcars gliding 
through the depths of dusky canyons. 

Splendor of the Hudson 

“You should see this backed by 
the broad flowing splendor of the 
Hudson and harbor with its glitter- 
ing ferry-boats, Then, as you look 
up again, you will see far above you, 
even at that dizzy height, the softly 
illuminated heads of shadowy towers, 


elfin domes and cupolas glowing 
with concealed lights like little tem- 
ples thrust into the sky. — 

“It is a transfigured city then, a 
city that seems by. sheer brutal 
energy to have stripped off every- 
thing earthly and by sheer naked 
strength to have risen to heights 
of spiritual vision. It is a sight that 
suspends the breath even of those 
who continually work in the offices 
on those heights and it holds them 
from time to time rapt at their win- 
dow as though they had caught a 
new glimpse of an ethereal city 
beyond the world.”... 

“America has a task unlike that 
of any other nation in the world; 
and it is absurd to criticize her for 
realizing her own responsibilities to 
her own children as well as to those 
she is adopting from Europe. I have 
never seen a more moving or beau- 


tiful spegtacle than that of a crowd 
of erephasthars children gathered 
under the.protecting wings of an' 
angel of 4iberty in the house where | 
Roosevelt was born and drinking in 
their first lessons of love for their 
country from the lips of his sister.” 


“Win the War” Story Denied 


Mr. Noyes then refers to the fact 
that the British public was assured 
that Americans were all wearing! 
buttons with the inscription “We' 
won the war,” and he gives it from : 
personal observation the most abso- 
lute denial. 

“The story,” he declares, “was a 
deliberate invention and the lie a 
crafty ome, because a great many 
Americans do, in fact, wear minia- 
ture metal buttons in the lapels of: 
their coats in indication of various | 
associations to which they belong; | 
and any photograph of a group of! 
Americans might seem to confirm | 
this diabolical, wicked: piece of! 
international hate propaganda. 

“This is a slight example, but it 
illustrates perfectly the kind of.proc- 
ess that led to what one American 
recently called the ‘present unpopu- 
larity’ of his country.” 

Mr. Noyes bids Englishmen study 
the Unitéd States in large maps. Then 
they would understand distances and 


differences, and so he gives a special 
word of praise about the Middle 
West. He says: 

“As for the current English notion 
about the Middle West, which was 


recently described as a ‘land of ig- 
norant hicks,’ there 
here to affirm that the Middle West- 
erners are the verv salt of the earth. 


of the students of Scotch universities 
in Carlyle’s day. One should pro- 
foundly distrust any attack upon the 
codes of that population from which 
Abraham Lincoln sprang. 

“The farming homesteads of that 
vast territory are the main bulwarks 
of América, and therefore of the 
world, against Bolshevism. Ask any 
Russian who knows his subject what 
he thinks of 


is the Middle West. 


aliens of the cities.” 


DANISH MASONIC DECREE 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark, Jan. 11 
(P)—The Government decree forbid- 
ding military and naval officers from 
being members of the Order of Free 
Masons is warmly resented by the 
officers. They demand to know 
whether the decree applies to King 
Christian, who like his father, King 
Frederick, is an ardent Mason. 
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Czecho-Slovakian plates. . 


simplest meal. 


plates. 


blue, brown or black borders. 


The Annual January 


SALE OF PLATES 


Savings Average One-Third 


ONTHS of preparation, centuries of tradition 
have made these plates the distinguished things 
they are. Decorative, choice in so many differ- 
ent fashions, to charm every shade of taste in 

the matter. Plates with the formal dignity, the impec- 
cable correctness, the exquisite richness and beauty of fine 
French or English china, bearing the proud insignia of 
Royal Crown Derby, Crown Chelsea, Royal Doulton, 
Vignaud, Theodore Haviland, Wm. Guerlin and others. 
Dainty plates gay with Dresden nosegays. . . . 
. . And all the charming 
informal peasant plates, from Quimper in Brittany and 
from the Italian potteries at Deruta, Pesaro, Venice and 
elsewhere, with their utterly bewitching designs and their 
blithe colors, that must make a veritable féte of the 


6000 Plates in 150 Designs 


There are plates for luncheon, for dinner. 
Soup, salad and‘ dessert plates, of course. 

plates of almost regal splendor, with their magnificent gold 
encrustations in elaborate designs, and their contrasting dark 


$5 a Dozen to $375 a Dozen - 
Were $10 to’ $500 a Dozen 


_ Fully 10 per cent of the plates may be chosen at. half 
price. And throughout, the savings average one-third. Make 
your selection early for wisest choice, 


Second Gallery, New Bullding 


— John Wanamaker 


BROADWAY AT NINTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


is only space | 
a HE writer was seated in a pri- 
| vate sitting room adjoining the 


Many of their young men remind one | 


the “chances of Bol- |: 
shevism in America. He will reply, | 
‘Just the remotest possibility in Eng- | 
land, but in America, never.’ There | 
It is not the: 
Middle Westerners that are lowering | 
its standards, but the more sordid ' 


Breakfast 
And service 


we 
—— 
ain, 


Lt PRecord only 
lhe SF zr flours” 
Carlisle, Ky. 


Special Correspondence 
|: WAS sub-zero weather, unusual 


~ 


for Kentucky. Farmer Soper was 

bringing silage to some of his 
shivering stock huddled in one cor- 
ner of a field. And. while he fed his 
animals, he heard an unusual noise 
beyond the wall pf the old stone 
fence that borders his farm. 

Peering over the stone fence, his 
eyes met a strange sight. A cotton- 
tail rabbit was sitting on one of the 
flat stones, struggling futilely to free 
himself ».from the icy grip of a rock 
to which his feet were frozen fast. 
Bunny had wet his feet as he scam- 
pered through the icy waters of a 
small “branch” near by and had 
sat down on the rock to dry his 
paws. Instead, they troze fast to the 
frosty stone. 

Farmer Soper is a man of large 
heart. He picked up _ cotton-tail, 
stone and all, and carried them to 
his house and soon bunny’s feet 
were freed from the icy embrace. 
“Bre’er Rabbit” was obviously be- 
wildered while he was in the house, 
but when Farmer Soper turned him 
free in the barnyard, he soon re- 
covered his poise, and, with a twitch 
of his long ears, which may have 
meant “Thapk you,” jumped over a 
little pool of water, and scooted off 
in the direction of the broomsedge 
bottoms. 

Victoria, B. C. 
Special Correspondence 


office of a public home for neg- 

lected or orphaned children, when 
the following incident occurred. 

There was a knock at the office 


| 


Announcement 


Mid-Winter Sale 


continuing through January and 
February, offering attractive price 
reductions in every department, 
many odd lots to be disposed of, 
regardless of cost. 

Especially good values in Over- 
coats, Suits, Tuxedos, Hats and 
Shoes. 

As always for real values and 
service. 


LEO HIRSH 


CLOTHIER and HABERDASHER 


250 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


door, and upon being bidden to enter 
two little girls of about 10 years of 
age came forward. 

The kind matron spoke quietly, 
“Well girls?” And a trembling voice 
said, “Please Miss, we were sent up 
here ,because we were quarreling,” 
and then both children spoke ex- 
citedly together “Katie called me 
.” and “Sadie slapped me.” 


Then a deep silence crept into 
every corner of the office. At length 
the quiet voice said, “Come here, 
children, I want to tell you some- 
thing. You are both here in this 
house because you were loved. Some 
kind people thought that in this 
city there might be little girls with- 
out a home. So ‘they opened the 
door and said, ‘This home is for 


little children where they may find | 


love and kindness.’ Now, children, 
this is my home, too, and because 
this misunderstanding 
here, 
both of you. 

“Sadie, I that 


am sorry 


good friends. Perhaps you could tell 
each other that you are sorry.” 

Two penitent voices sobbed 
“We are sorry, Miss.” 


out, 


she said with quiet confidence, “Love 
never faileth.” 


-_-—- - — | 


IBN SAUD PROCLAIMED KING 

CAIRO, Jan. 11 (#)—lIbn 
Sultan of Nedj, who last 
forced the abdication of King Ali of 
the Hejaz, has 
claimed King 
Mecca, according to a report from 
Jiddah. Ibn Saud left Jiddah for 
Mecca a few days ago, and is ex- 
pected back soon. Ali, who was last 
reported in Bagdad, is said to have 
given a pledge to retire completely 
from political life, bringing an end 
to the Hashamite dynasty in the 
Hejaz. 


HERD OF 620 ELK 
WILL SOON ARRIVE 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Two Trainloads From Mon: 
tana Coming Across Coun- 
try for Preserve 


MIDDLEBORDO, Mass., Jan. 11—Six 
hundred and twenty head of elk— 
two solid trainloads—will make a 
2700-mile migration by express this 
month from the Montana national 
bison range west of Missoula to this 
town. It is characterized by North- 
ern Pacific traffic officials, who will 
handle the elk for 1300 miles on the 


happened | 


I am going to apologize to/| 
'mals of such size ever made in this 
Katie ; country. 

called you an ugly name, and Katie, | 
I ‘am sorry that Sadie slapped you. | 
You love eack other and have been | * 
|, ing 
| Association of which Percy R. Jones, 
|8 Pearl Street, is president. 


And as the | tiations for the purchase of the elk 


matron came into the sitting room, | iin 


| parks, Washington, D. C. 
‘acre game preserve near here. 


Saud. | 
month | 


himself been pro- | 
in the holy city of | 


initial lap of the journey east, as the 
greatest single shipment of wild ani- 


The animals are being sold by the 
Government to prevent overcrowd- 
ing of the range, the purchaser be- 
the Elk Breeding & Grazinz 


Nego- 


were carried on through E. W. Nel- 
superintendent of national 


The elk association has a 15,000- 
! Part 
‘of the animals, it is stated, will be 
sold to smaller private preserves. 
Thirty fime animals are being kept 
‘on the Montana range out of a herd 
‘now numbering 650. 

Sixteen 79-foot Northern Pacific 
baggage cars equipped with double 
doors will be necessary to handle the 
shipment on the basis of approxi- 
mately 40 elk to the car. Six pens 
will be built in each’ car and six or 
more elk will be placed in each pen. 
The weight of each animal ig about 
300 pounds. 
| The first trainload is expected to 
‘leave the range this week. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF THE EXHIBITIONS & SALES OF 


THE ART COLLECTIONS 


OF THE LATE 


* VISCOUNT LEVERHULME 


WITH ADVANCE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
WRITTEN BY W. ROBERTS [(PAINTINGS} 
HERBERT CESCINSKY (FURNITURE) 

W. G. THOMSON [TAPESTRIES} & OTHER EXPERTS 
WILL BE MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Present} 
= 489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK ° 


ve oe’ 4 


PAINE’S CLEARANCE 
STARTS Topay 


VALUES 


THAT SHOULD ECLIPSE ALL SELLING RECORDS 


Storewide reductions on Paine Furniture, Rugs, 
Draperies and Lamps, as well as on the over- 
production of a leading furniture factory pur- 
chased at a price permitting stupendous savings. 


~ PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


81 Arlington Street, Boston 
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BOSTON COUNCIL OF BOY SCOUTS | 


SHOWS RAPID GROWTH IN YEAR 


Membership Nearly 5000, Representing 45 Per Cent In- 
crease Over 1924—Executive’s Report on Activities 
Outlines New Interests 


wr 


Boy Scout activities in Boston dur- 
ing the past year have been marked 
by important progress in many di- 
rections, and led all other local Boy 


Scout organizations in the United 
States in the rapidity of its growth, 
it is disclosed in the annual report 
issued by Donald North, executive 
head of the Boston Boy Scout 
Council. 

The Boy Scout movement in Bos- 
ton has gained 1267 members and 
now includes 4006 Boy Scouts, 208 
Senior Scouts who are acting as 
assistant scoutmasters or _ scout- 

masters, 121 adult scoutmasters and 
602 adult members of troop commit- 
tees or the Boston Council itself 
making a total in the local organi- 
zation of 4937 Boston men and boys. 


45 Per Cent Increase 


The point of this gain is that dur- 
ing the past summer, the local coun- 
cil set out to acquire a total of 4000 
Boy Scouts, and made it with a safe 
surplus and that this gain was part 
of a country-wide expansion, in 
which the goal for this region was 
set at a 10 per cent increase. The 
Boston council made a 45 per cent 
increase and an additional fact of 
great significance is that all these 
1267 new Boy Scouts are in new 
troops for which there is a scoutmas- 
ter ready to go to work, the adult 
leadership having at last come 
abreast of the boy membership. 

In his report Mr. North further 
stated that “the interest in scouting 
in Boston is such that another sub- 


Charlestown, 1041; Second District, 
Duncan MackKellar, executive, Rox- 
bury, South Boston and Dorchester, 
1158; third district, Jamaica Plain, 
Roslindale, West Roxbury, Allston, 
Brighton and Brookline, no local 
executive, 1332; fourth district, Hyde 
Park, Dedham, Milton and Westwood, 
Hans V. Kuilich, executive, 475 
scouts, total 4006. 
For More Scoutmasters 


vide the Scoutmasters for the addi- 


the movement during the coming 
months, and training classes are 
being held for the new leaders, in 
each of the four districts into which 
the council is divided. Formal schools 
of instruction for new Scoutmasters 
were held also during the past year 
at Fort Banks, Winthrop, and at the 
Boston Council’s Summer Camp on 
Loon Pond, Lakeville. A _ training 
squad, including executives of the 
movement, has also attended the first 
meetings of new troops, and has 
rendered assistance in starting the 
Scout work smoothly. 

“This method,” Mr. North contin- 
ues, “has already produced happy 
results and will be carried out more 
extensively in thefuture. The train- 
ing of our membership is of major 
importance, and from the executive 
up We must all keep studying new 
methods in order to prevent our be- 
coming stale or unable correctly to 
interpret Boy Scouting to our boys 
in a manner that will hold their at- 
tention and interests. 


Plans are now being made to pro- 


BUS AND RAIL 
RATES THE SAME 


New Haven Railroad Offi- 
cial Outlines Policy 
for New Service 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Jan. 11 (Spe- 
cial)—Motorbus operation in this 
State will be provided by the New 
England Transportation Company 
on those routes which were recently 
licensed by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission at the same rate of fare 
as is now in force throughout the 
system of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, according to a 
statement issued here today by E. 
G. Buckland, vice-president of the 
New Haven road. 


tional growth which is expected in | 


Mr. Buckland’s statement concern- 
ing the adherence to the present rail 
‘rates on the new bus routes is as 
‘follows: 

Ordinarily, busses can command 
increased fare rates over trains or 
trolleys. In the operation of ‘its 
busses, however, the New England 
Transportation Company will charge 
the same rates of fare as are now 
charged by the railroad wherever the 
busses parallel and substitute for 
train service. 

The reason for this is obvious. 
Commutation tickets will be accepted 
on the busses which will be substi- 
tuted for former rail service. The 
same rates must apply. And if a 
man purchases a ticket in New 


city on a main line, to a destination 
served by the railroad company, he 
is entitled to be transported to his 
destination as rapidly as he wishes 
to go, whether it be by rail or bus, 
and at the same rate of fare. It 
would be impossible to segregate the 
two forms of service. 

Our books show that in some 
cases, branch line rail service costs 
us $1.25 per mile, while our reWYenue 
on the same line is only 35 cents a 


York, New Haven, or any other large - 


HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY HOLDS | 


ANNUAL INAUGURAL MEETING 


Albert C. Burrage, President, 
ments—Rare Collection of Orchids'and Camellias 
Exhibited—Large Gain in Membership Shown 


Reviews Year’s Accomplish- 


Members of the 
Horticultural Society who ‘attended 
the inaugural meeting held at Horti- 
cultural Hall this afternoon were 
privileged to see a rare collection of 
orchids. and camellias sent in by the 
president, Albert C. Burrage, and by 
Thomas Roland, of Nahant. There 
were nearly a hundred plates of 
camellias grown at Mr. Burrage’s 
Manchester, Mass., home, one of the 
best collections ever seen in the hall. 
Among the orchids shown by Mr. 
Roland were several new Cypripe- 
diums, never before exhibited in this 
country. 

In addition to Mr. Burrage as 
president, the other officers installed 
today were: Vice-presidents, Charles 
S. Sargent and E. S. Webster; trus- 
tees, John S. Ames, Francis H. Ap- 
pleton, Albert C. Burrage, Robert 
Cameron, Miss Marian R. Case, 
Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, William C. En- 
dicott, Mrs. Homer Gage, Walter 
Hunnewell, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Ar- 
thur Lyman, Henry- H. Richardson, 
Thomas Roland, Charles S. Sargent, 
Mrs. Bayard Thayer, George C. 
Thurlow, Henry P. Walcott, Edwin 
S. Webster, Ernest H. Wilson and 
Fred A. Wilson. 

The new trustees were: Howard 
Coonley, Readville, formerly presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; Loring Underwood, Bel- 
mont, formerly president of the Bos- 
ton Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects: Wilfrid Wheeler, Concord, for- 
merly State Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. Burrage’s Address 


Massachusetts 


President’s Cup, to the most meri- 
torious exhibit in the regularly 
scheduled shows, whether large or 
small, whether of fruits, flowers or 
vegetables, seems to be successful, 
for during the past year such an 
award has been made, in some cases 
to groups, in others to collections, in 
one instance to six cut pionies and in 
another case to two fine bunches of 
grapes. Such prizes, such judging 
and such awards arouse the keenest 
competition and interest and the 
greatest originality in culture and 
display, and result in thrills obtain- 
able in no other way. 
Use of the Library 

From the secretary you will re- 
ceive the figures as to the increased 
use of the library, which is noted 
with great satisfaction by the trus- 
tees. It is due to the trustees to say 
that the entire cost: of the changes 
in the library and its arrangement, 
which amounted to a total of $1509.- 
21, has been borne wholly by the 
voluntary gifts of individual mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, and no 
part of these expenses has fallen 
upon the society. I am sure you will 
unite with the trustees in congratu- 
lations upon securing these added 
facilities without any cost to the 
society. 

The trustees believe that the cul- 
tivation of edible fruit-bearing vines, 
shrubs or trees, is one of the most 
important branches of horticulture 
and of.vital importance to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, and to arouse 
greater interest in the subject they 
awarded the George R. White Gold 
Medal to Prof... U. P. Hendrick of 
Cornell University, and added to our 
board of trustees Wilfred Wheeler, 
one of the foremost fruit specialists 
of Massachusetts. In addition to this 


FEDERAL POST 
FOR BOSTONIAN 


George A. Gordon Named 
Parole Superintendent 
for Kansas 


George A. Gordon, formerly an offi- 
cer of the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League, pastor of the North Congre- 
gational Church in Winchendon, and 
for the last year agent and confiden- 
tial secretary to Sanford Bates, com- 
missioner in the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Correction, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of parole in 
the Federal Department of Prisons in 
Washington. 

Mr. Gordon will leave tomorrow 
for Leavenworth Penitentiary, Kan., | 
where he will meet Luther C. White, | 
Superintendent of Federal Prisons, | 
and begin his new duties. 

Mr. Gordon was an official of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League 
for six years prior to his connection 
with the State Department of Cor- 
rection. In that time he was as- 
sistant superinténdent of the league, 
acting superintendent and legislative 
superintendent. Prior to his service 
with the league he held a pastorate 
at the North Congregational Church 
at Winchendon. 

Mr. Gordon will be succeeded by 
Col. Fairand Sayre, who will act as 
parole agent for the department. 
Colonel Sayre’s appointment was an- 
nounced by Sanford Bates, commis- 
sioner, this morning. He is a gradu- 
ate of West Point and has held many 
important posts in the military serv- 
ice. He is a veteran of the Spanish 
War and the World War, and was in 
command of the army station:;: in and 
around Boston Harbor during 1921 
and 1922. 

During the summer of 1922 he was 


\in command at Camp Devens and 


Early A merican 


Shoe Shop 


Reproduced at Store Jubilee 


Materials of “10-Footer’” Gathered in Holbrook Are 
Re-erected:- in Jordan Marsh Building—Anni- | 
versary Features Gathered in Many Lands 


Footwear being such an important 
part in the dress of today, particular 
interest attaches to the model of one 
of the earliest shoe shops known in 
America which has been set up in 
the shoe department of the Jordan 
Marsh Company as a feature of its | 
diamond jubilee. | 

The building is a reproduction in| 
every detail of the old ee 
so-called because of their size, | 
which was about 10 feet square. | 
Some were larger, but the average | 
shop from which came the shoes of) 
the day were small affairs. Many of | 
the old shops were famous in their | 
day. A few of them are still stand- 
ing. The materials used in the con- 
struction’of the present one were 
gathered from an Old building in 
Holbrook. 

All of the implements were used at 
some time or other in shoe shops 
near Boston. The old stove, the two 
large benches, a small bench, a 
leather roller and many tools were 
loaned to Rice & Hutchins through 
the courtesy of the trustees of the | 
Rebecca Nourse estate in Danvers. | 
Most of these articles are well over | 
100 years old. The stove alone is| 
extremely interesting, being of a | 
type seldom’ seen today. Other 
benches and articles are the prop- 
erty of Rice & Hutchins, Inc., under 
whose direction the shop was con- 
structed. 

History of Shoemaking 


In his “Short History of American 
Shoemaking,” F. A. Gannon describes 
such an old shop as being heated 


an ingenious rigging for holding the 
candles. : 

The shops were cluttered with old 
odds and ends and no sense of order 
was preserved. Water in the shop 
tub was used to soak leather. 

Compared with the modern factory, 
well lighted and _ ventilated. its 
powerful machinery turning out 
thousands of fashionable shoes each 
day, this model of the primitive 
methods that prevailed not so very 
long ago, sets forth something of the 
romance of modern business. 

Those interesting dolls in the toy 
department, for instance, were 
bought at a European. town fair, 
now in the ninth century of its age, 
by a buyer who struggled through 
a parade of mummers to reach the 
stalls. The Christmas tree orna- 
ments came from a snow-banked vil- 
lage in the Thuringian Mountains, 
and the father, mother, grandmother 
and daughter in one village home 
“blew” some at the gas jet for the 
buyer after supper, and colored some 
gay little balls and fixed them up 
just as they were to be seen later 
on Boston Christmas trees. 

Buyers in Many Lands 

The head of a men’s furnishing 
sectidh purchased wool tweed at Bel- 
fast and Ballymena, flew from Croy- 
don to Paris to buy silk dressing 
gowns, and there met some Jordan- 
Marsh silk buyers just from Lyons, 
several milliners and style experts, 
two men returning from Turkey 
after a rug tour, and an assistant 
buyer back from Grasse, where per- 
sumes are made. 


they have cordially co-operated with 
the New England Fruit Show, Inc., 
in the apple show last November at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Departing from its practice, the 


“A feature of our program which 
is of great importance has been vig- 
orously promoted and good turns 
performed by our boys have been so 


with a salamander stove, about 


which the shoemakers gathered. The | B a ieee eu 
windows and the doors were loose; V&F'!8, #ranktort, papi = 


and the walls were not plastered. | Offices of the Allied Purchasing Com- 
: pany, comprising Jordan Marsh and 


stantial addition to our membership 
may confidently be looked for during 
the year 1926,” and he expects to 
have well over 5000 Boy Scouts in 


The inaugural address of the 
president was, in part, as follows: 


We rejoice in being able to renort 
a great increase in the membership 


mile. The institution of busses may 
not increase our gross revenue, be- 
cause our rates of fare will be the 
same as before, but it will cut down 


{during the winter of 1922-23 he com- 
‘manded the Eighteenth Infantry Bri- 
gade at Ft. Constitution, New Hamp- 
shire. From that time until June, 


‘the Boston council, by the end of this 
season of activity, next July. 

The distribution of Boy Scouts in 
Boston, by districts, is as follows: 
First’ District, Edward S. Roche, 
executive. Boston, East Boston and 


NEW EXTENSION 
COURSES LISTED 


Will Vary From Art Appre- 
ciation and Dramatics to 
Business Topics 


Ranging from the classical to such 
practical things as automobile re- 
pairs, traffic management, speed 
stenography and refrigeration, the 
Division of University Extension of 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Education is opening many new lec- 
ture courses this month, some of 


them entirely new and others favor- 
ites of other years. 

Appreciation of art and sculpture 
to be taught by Melville Folsom 
Webber of the fine arts department 
of Harvard the course will open at 
the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School on Feb. 23. A course On ap- 
preciation of opera, interpreting the 
Boston program of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. Company will be given by 
well-known musical critics begin- 
ning at 4 p. m., Jan. 13, in the lecture 
hall of the Public Library. Another 
course in opera appreciation will be 
offered before the Boston engage- 
ment of the San Carlos Opera Com- 
pany. 

Stuart Mason of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, will give a 
course on appreciation of music, be- 
ginning Saturday, Feb. 27, at 7 p. m. 
at the library. Two courses will be 
given on appreciation of symphonies, 
one on the concerts of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra beginning today 
at 5 p. m., and the other on the con- 
certs of the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, to be given on Saturdays at 
8:15 p. m., under the direction of 
Richard G. Appel of the library 
music department. Mr. Appel will be 
assisted by several music critics. 
Both courses will be conducted at 
the library. Raymond C. Robinson 
of the music department of Boston 
University will give a course on har- 
mony at the Normal Art School at 
7:30 p. m. on Tuesdays. 

Play producing for schools and 
little theaters is the subject of a 
course by Miss Marie Ware Laugh- 
ton, director of the Theater Guild of 
Boston, Inc., and director of the Out- 
Door Players of Peterborough, N. H. 
The lectures will be supplemented by 
demonstration of practical prob- 
lems of stage business, pantomime 
and acting. 

Good taste in dress will be dis- 
cussed in a series of six lectures to 
be given on Tuesday evenings at the 
Normal Art School by Miss Lillian 
K. Phillips of the school. Others in- 
clude short story writing, public 
speaking, parliamentary law and 
legislative procedure, public utility 
economics, bases of constructive ef- 
fort in public education by Paul H. 
Hanus, professor-emeritus of Har- 
vard University; radio equipment, 
freehand drafting, astronomy, by 
Harlow Shaply and Leon Campbell, 
professors of Harvard College Ob- 
servatory. 

Correct use of English, lectures in 
French by visiting French educators. 
English literature of the last half 
century, government, recent devel- 
opments in economics, great classics 
of the nineteenth century, languages, 
commercial art, and numerous com- 
mercial, industrial, and- engineering 
subjects, also are included in the 
list of courses. 


WEATHER FORECSTER 
DELIVERS LECTURE 


George A. Loveland, director of 
the Boston Weather Bureau, de- 
livered the opening lecture at 3 Joy 
Street in a course on federal admin- 
istration given by the Civil Service 
Department of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
with Miss Marion C. Nichols, chair- 
man, in charge. Mr. Loveland de- 
scribed the workings of the weather 
oureau and told of the way weather 
s noted and charted. The service 
nas been of immense value to 
srowers an dshippers, as well as 
io individuals, he said. 

The next lecture is to be given 
Jan. 25 hy George A. Parker, pro- 
pibition administrator. 


many in number that even if good 
taste allowed us to speak of them. 
lack of space in this report and of 
time would prevent a detailed refer- 
ence to them.” 

The Boston Boy Scout Council 
leads the country also in camping, 
according to Mr. North’s report, par- 
ticularly in winter activities at the 
Boston Scout camps in Dedham and 
Dover. “Scoutland” in Dover, on the 
land lent to the scouts by Richard 
and Robert S. Hale, was visited last 
year by 1221 scouts, the best record 
in several years, while ‘“Karlstein,” 
the camp in Dedham, had an even 
larger attendance of 2040 scouts. 

Loon Pond, the summer camp, 
underwent a huge expansion last 
July, dividing into two camps each 
the size of the original camp, 
stretching around the shores of the 
pond, and offering during the sum- 
mer to 610 boys a program of activi- 
ties and instruction better than any- 
thing offered previously and believed 
to be as good as anything in the 
country.. 

The year closed brilliantly with 
the successful Jamboree at Horticul- 
tural Hall, the first of its kind ever 
held in Boston, which attracted 
thousands of visitors and displayed 
in 500 or more exhibits and 300 dem- 
onstrations and contests the abilities 
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PRIZE CHORAL SONG 
TO BE SUNG SUNDAY 


—— ee 


Baltimorean, Winner, to Ap- 
pear at Jordan Hall 


Winning the national prize for the 
best choral work written for mixed 
voices, offered by Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, president of the Boston 
Choral Union, “The Whistlin’ Thief,” 
by Franz C. Bornschein, of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, Md., will be featured at the 
mid-winter concert of the union to 
be held in Jordan Hall at 3 p. m. 
next Sunday. Mr. Bornschein will 
be honor guest. 

Another work of interest to Bos- 
tonians and the country at large, to 
be given next Sunday, is the can- 
tata, “The Lady of Shalott,” by 
Charles Bennett of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. This can- 
tata won the $500 prize offered by 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and had its first presentation 
at the biennial meeting of the federa- 
tion in Portland, Ore., last June. Mr. 
Bennett will appear as soloist next 
Sunday. 

At that time there wid] be the 
first presentgtion in Boston of the 
choral arrangement of Menhelssohn’s 
Organ Sonato 1, by Dr. Melchiorre 
Mauro-Cottone, organist of the 
Capitol Theater, New York. Mr. Cot- 
tone will preside at the organ 
throughout the concert. The setting 
of “I Will Praise Thee, O Lord,” by 
Frederick Converse of Boston, also 
will be given. 

The soloists are all of Boston: 
Mrs. Claire Maentz, soprano; Miss 
Gertrude Tingley, contralto; Rulon 
yRobison, tenor, and Charles Bennett, 
baritone. George Sawyer Dunham, 
conductor of the People’s Choral 
Union, will direct the program, with 
Miss Mildred Vinton as piano accom- 
panist. 


PERMIT FOR GARAGE 
MEETS OPPOSITION 


The board of street commissioners 
of Boston today heard application 
from a corporation for a permit to 
erect a public garage with capacity 
for some 400 cars between St. James 
Street and Stuart Street, in the Back 
Bay opposite the Paine Furniture 
Company’s building and the site of 
the Stat r Hotel. 

Alexande.: Whiteside appeared for 
the company desiring the permit 
which is opposed by the Park Square 
trustees. It was recalled that the 
Commission refused a similar permit 
about two weeks ago. There were 
Many witnesses on both sides today 
and the hearing, which started this 
morning, was continued this after- 
noon. 


COURSES FOR FARMERS 


RALEIGH, N. C., Jan. 11 (Special) 
—Three practical short courses in 
agronomy subjects will be given at 
the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Enginering, Jan. 19, 
20 and 21, Jan. 26, 27 and 28 and Feb. 
9, 10 and 11. Many farmers are ex-| 
pected to attend oh 


‘and interests of Boston Boy Scouts... 


our expense. 

“A penny saved is a penny earned” 
applies as well to railroads ag to 
people. Net income is the difference 
between gross revenue and operating 
expense, and a saving in operating 
expense increases our net income 
just as much as an increase in gross 
revenue. fe ‘ 

It is the desire of the New Haven 
Road to continue to provide ade- 
quate service to New England and to 
Massachusetts, at a price satisfac- 
tory to the people served, and at the. 
same time enable the road to save 
considerable expense in branch serv- 
ice. 

“The adherence to the rail rate of 
fare on the part of the busses is a 
policy of providing the same, or bet- 
ter, service than has been provided 
by trains, without increase of cost to 
the people who do not happen to be 
located on or near the main lines of 
the railroad. 


and activities of the society. Eight 
hundred and thirty more members, 
bringing the total of life and annual 
members from 1882 to 2712, reflect 
not only a demand for the society 
and a willingness to work with it, 
but also distinct appreciation of its 
work. 

Our magazine, Horticulture, has 
gstablished a position quite its own 
and unequaled in this country, and, 
thanks to the friendliness, co-opera- 
tion and hearty support of the horti- 
cultural societies of New York and 
Pennsylvania, this magazine is now 
recognized—as it is. entitled—‘the 
official organ of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York and the 
Pennsylavania Horticulaural ° Soci- 
ety.” 

The experiment of awarding, 
through a large joint committee of 
judges, a special cup, known as the 


AGRICULTURE 


COUNTRIES OF WORLD PLAN: 


CENSUS FOR 1930 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 9 (Special)— 
A world census of agriculture is an 
international event..now. definitely 


scheduled for the year 1930.” 

This will be the first effort ever 
made to inventory the world’s agri- 
culture and is expected to yield valu- 
able statistical data that will en- 
able the leading agricutural coun- 
tries of the world to organize their 
production of food and fibers to meet 
the world demand. 

According to present plans, it will 
be taken under the auspices of the 
International Institute of Agriculture 
by the 72 adhering governments in 
accordance with plans and specifica- 
tions worked out by the institute. 

Forty-four of these governments 
have already agreed: to take this 
census and the director, who is now 
in this country, believes that practi- 
cally all of the other governments 
will join in the movement as soon 
as definite plans are submitted to 
them. 


American to Direct Work 


Interest in the world-census is 
stimulated in -this country by the 
fact that an American statistician, 
Leon M, Estabrook, was chosen as 
director. although several hundred 
crop statisticians and agricultural 
experts from all over the world were 
candidates for the position and Mr. 
Estabrook was not. 

Mr. Estabrook owas _ formerly 
chairman of the crop. reporting 
board of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. and was the 
Department’s representative at the 
first assembly of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, at Rome, 
after the World War. In 1923 the 
Argentine Republic. asked him to 
spend a year with the Argentine Min- 
istry of Agriculture for the purpose 
of developing a crop-reporting sys- 
‘tem and satisfactory methods for the 
use of the ministry. When that work 
was completed he made a statistical 
survey of agriculture in South Amer- 
ica for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Estabrook said: 

The need for a world census of 
agriculture and live stock is the same 
in international statistics, industry 
and commerce, as.in the domestic 
economy of a nation. A national in- 
ventory at periodical intervals is as 
important a factor in national wel- 
fare as is a periodical inventory in 
an industrial or: commercial enter- 
prise. 


Factor in Setting Prices 


International statistics of agricul- 
tural production are valuable not 
only in promoting and facilitating 
international commerce but as a 
potent factor influencing the prices 
of agricultural, forest, and live stock 
products, and of food, clothing and 
raw materials in every country, be- 
cause of the universal operation of 
the law of supply and demand and 
modern facilities for rapid communi- 
cation and transportation. 

Any material increase or decrease 
in the volume of world produc- 
tion or change in the normal dis- 
tribution of a staple crop is at once 
reflected in its price so that to some 
degree every consumer, as well as 
every producer, of such crops is 
directly or indirectly concerned. 

Need for an international cen- 
sus on a uniform plan and date is 
especially felt by business men and 
statisticians who have occasion to 
prepare and use estimates of world 
production, because the moment one 
attempts to prepare a world table 
for any crop or live stock product, 
he is immediately confronted with 
the fact that some countries have 
never taken a census, other coun- 
tries have taken censuses only at 
rare or irregular intervals, and the. 
figurés supplied by censuses from 


different. countries are not.compar- 
able. 2 


Aside from mechanical and other 
difficulties involved in taking an 
agricultural census in any country, 
special difficulties are encountered 
in organizing a world-wide census 
on a uniform basis. There is the 
obstacle of great diversity in lan- 
guages, customs, natural conditions, 
size of farms, farm practices, kinds 
of crops and live stock, and units 
of measure, all of which greatly 
complicate census problems. 

In many regions, for example, the 
one-family mixed farm so usual in 
the United Stafes, is unknown, and 
in many foreign languages there is 
no word or phrase which ‘means 
exactly the same thing that the 
word “farm” does in the United 
States. Farm tools and machinery 
range all the way from the most 
primitive crooked stick used for a 
plow to the latest model of the 
American combined reaper and 
thresher. 

A difficulty in many countries is 
the question of financing a census. 
Many countries have difficulty in 
balancing their budgets and are 
loath to incur the expense of tak- 
ing « census when other things seem 
more urgent. This is especially true 
in countries which have managed 
to get along without ever having 
taken a census or with censuses at 
irregular intervals. 


Talks With Specialists 


While in this country Mr. Esta- 
brook is consulting with specialists 
in the Bureau of the Census and 
various bureaus in the Department 
of Agriculture regarding the details 
of a standard form of census sched- 
ule which he has prepared for con- 
sideration and as a basis for dis- 
Cussion. He will return to Rome 
late this month to hold similar con- 
ferences with European specialists. 

If all of the 72 governments that 
are treaty members of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture agree 
to take the census, it will mean a 
real world census of agriculture, be- 
cause these member nations pro- 
duce more than 95 per cent of the 
total agricultural and live-stock pro- 
duction of the world and practically 
100 per cent of the surplus pro- 
duction which enters into interna- 
tional trade. 


SHORTAGE IN MAINE 
WOODSMEN IS FOUND 


BANGOR, Me., Jan. 11 (Special) — 
Though much has been heard about 
a surplus of labor in Maine, the 
Great Northern Paper Company has 
had great difficulty in getting capable 
woodsmen to work in its various 
operations. At the present time the 
company is considerably below nor- 
mal in its pulp and cord wood cut- 
ting, simply because enough men 
cannot be found who are fitted for o1 
willing to undertake such work. 


During the progress of the strike 
in the Pepperell mills in Biddeford, 
a Bangor man visited that city and 
tried to hire woodsmen, but could not 
seem to interest any in his proposi- 
tion. In Portland, where a free em- 
ployment bureau was opened by the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, with 
many applicants, no woodsmen were 
tobe found. 

In Lewiston, following a _ state- 
ment in the local papers about men 
out of employment, a Bangor agent, 
accompanied by the state commis- 
sioner of labor, obtained the Mayor’s 
assistance in calling a meeting of 
unemployed. The meeting was to be 
held in Lewiston’s City Hall and all 
men out-of work who might be will- 
ing to engage in pulp-wood opera- 
tions in the: northern Maine woods 
were invited to attend. Only one man 


|put in an.a@ppearance, and he had 


never wielded &@ woodsman’s ax. 


| of 


| but not deeply, he said, adding that 


board of trustees have voted that 
the March exhibition for 1926, which 
is usually looked upon as the main 
exhibition of the year, will be a paid 
show; that is, an admission fee will 
be charged for.all visitors who are 
not members of the society. 

And for the welfare of the society, 
I desire to say that I am ‘satisfied 
that it is not the wish or intention 
the majority of the present 
trustees to hereafter favor the elec- 
tion of any trustee who is not able 
to attend the meetings of the 
trustees or the appointment of any- 
one as committeeman who will not 
attend to his duties. : 

The value of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society to the people 
of Massachusetts lies not wholly in 
its building nor in its splendid li- 
brary, nor in its lectures, nor in its 
magazine or other publications, nor 
in its exhibitions, but in the com- 
bined effect of all of these, and to 
secure more harmonious co-ordina- 
tion of these parts your trustees are 
unitedly working. In this work we 
ask the @ontinuance of the whole- 
hearted support we now receive and 
for this we promise you even greater 
results. 


The annual report of the secretary, 
E. I. Farrington, showed that 1820 
members were added to the society 
in 1925. This makes a total mem- 
bership of 2712, which is by far the 
largest in the history of the organ- 
— which is now almost 100 years 
old. 


IDEAL COLLEGE 
IS OUTLINED BY 
DR. MEIKLEJOHN 


Small - Institutions, Both in 
Number of Students and 
Faculty Favored 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.. Jan. 11 
(Special)—Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
former president of Amherst College, 


outlined the steps necessary for the 
Procurement of his education ideals 
before the students and faculty of 
Williams College in Jesup Hall last 
night. He said that an institution 
of learning must be smal] with re- 
spect to students and faculty to ful- 
fill his ideal. 

The number of members on the 
faculty should be sufficiently small 
so that they may know each other 
and appreciate themselves intellec- 
tually in order to formulate and 
agree upon the true purpose’ and 
function of education, he said. 

Each professor should take a group 
of several students under his per- 
sonal guidance through a course of 
study to comprise a survey of early 
Greek civilization during the fresh- 
man year and of a modern nineteenth 
century state duripg the sophomore 
year. The student is to study prac- 
tically, on his own initiative and 
under a tutorial form of supervision 
from the instructors. Thus the stu- 
dent is to be taught to think clearly 
and independently and not according 
to the individual prejudices and 
whims of a professor, he explained. 

As a rule Americans think cleverly 


we are too well satisfied to merely 
get by, to short cut, rather than to 
take the trouble of traveling the 
longer route of true thinking which 
is a difficult one to follow. 


CITY ACTING MAYOR 
BILL IS WITHDRAWN 


A bill providing that the corpora- 
tion counsel of the city of Boston 
shall serve as Acting Mayor in the 
absence of the Mayor, assigned for 
hearing before the legislative Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Affairs today, | 
was withdrawn and referred to the 
next annual session on request of 
the petitioner, George P. Anderson, ' 
Representative from Boston. | 

“Conditions and _ circumstances 
have changed since I filed the bill,” 
said Mr. Anderson. “I have been 
talking with Mayor Nichols. He 
assures me that he hopes to finish 
his present term, and will be on the 
job every day, so that it will not be 
necessary to have an acting mayor.” 
Whitfield Tuck of Winchester op- 
posed the bill. 
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ARLINGTON TOWN MEETING 


Twenty-three articles will be acted 
upon at a special town meeting in 
the Robbins Memorial Town Hall, 
Arlington Center, Thursday evening 
at 8 o’clock. Of the issues to be dis- 
cussed, nine pertain, to the amend- 
ment of the zoning laws. Addition of 
more fire apparatus will be consid- 
ered, 
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‘ordering action by the Department 


1925, he was if charge of the organ- 
ized reserves, First Corps area, at 
the army base, South Boston, and 
was retired from active service in 
June, 1925. 


The lighting of the shop was 4as 
primitive as the heating—a few 
small dirty windows admitted little 
sunlight. On dull days.and at night 
candles were used. Shoemakers used 


REPORT CLEARING ALUMINUM 
COMPANY WAS MADE IN AUGUST: 


Mr. Donovan Reads Into Record at Inquiry Findings of | 


' 


the Lord & Taylor and McCreery 
companies of New York, incorpo- 
rated in the fall of 1922. In Kobe, 
Japan, is a Jordan Marsh office, and 


‘nearer home is Jordan’s New York 


office. Among one of the most inter- 
esting places of all are the Boston 
store’s sample rooms, where New 
England made products receive all 
possible precedence, in pursuance of 
the “Buy in New England move- 
ment,” to which Boston firms have 


Special Investigation of Department of Justice—Mr. 
Sargent Again Called to Give Testimony 


Special from Monitor Bureau » 
WASHINGTON, ‘Jan. 9—The fact 
that a special Department of’ Justice 
report, practically clearing the Alu- 
minum Company of America of prac- 
tices charged against it in the report 


of the Federal Trade Commission was 
made on Aug. 10, 1925, but apparently 
without the cognizance of John G. 
Sargent, Attorney-General of the 
United States, was developed at the 
hearing before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

William Donovan, assistant to the 
Attorney-General, who has _ had 
charge of the department’s investiga- 
tion of the case, was called on the 
stand following the appearance of Mr. 
Sargent, and read into the record the 
findings of J. E. P. Dunn, special ex- 
aminer in his division, as contained 
in a report made by him last August. 
This report was pursuant to the in- 
quiry set on foot by the former At- 
torney-General, Harlan F. Stone, 
after pubHecation of the incriminat- 
ing report of the Federal Trad Com- 
mission on practices of the Aluminum 
Company of America, which made it 
apparent that the company had 
violated provisions of the consent 
decree of 1912. 

Questioned by Mr. Walsh 

The gist of the report was that the 
inquiry conducted by Mr. Dunn had 
not disclused any of the practices 
heretofore complained of, and that 


some of these complaints were “not 
genuine, but a result of hysteria.” 
Questioned closely by Thomas J. 
Walsh (D.), Senator from Montana, 
as to the sources used by Mr. Dunn, 
Mr. Donovan at first said they had 
been practically the same as those 
used by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its investigation. The ques- 
tion then arose, as to how contradic- 
tory conclusions could have been 
reached cn this data. It then de- 
veloped that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had access to. original 
letters from the Aluminum Company 
of America to independent and sub- 
sidary concerns,- which indicated 
price fixing, discrimination and other 


subscribed. 

Tomorrow at 3:30 p.m. in the 
recreation hall there will be a re- 
produetion of the World’s Peace 
Jubilee Chorus with soloists, and 
“Pat” Gilmore’s Band in a patriotic 
program as given in 1872. 


Federal Trade Commission, we will 
determine according to the law as 
we see it, and act accordingly. We 
will go as far as the law permits, 
and if there is a question, we will 
test it out” 

Information Held in. Confidence 


He refused to give any opinion as 


withhold evidence 
said that he understood the present 
attitude was the same as that ex- 
pressed in the letter from the major- 
ity of the commission in February, 
1925, in which it was stated that in- 
formation received from the Alumi- 
num Company must be kept in con- 
fidence, following the procedure in 
similar cases. 

“Did the significance of this letter 
appeal to you—that the commission 
was granting immunity to parties in- 
vestigated by it?” asked William H. 
King (D.), Senator from Utah.* “The 
natural inference of such action was 
that the information submitted by 
the Aluminum Company to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and only to 
be released on receipt of its own 
written permission, was harmful 
to it.” 

“No, I considered that it involved 
the general policy of the commis- 
sion.” 

Senator Walsh retorted that the 
Federal Trade Commission was the 
body specifically designated by Con- 
gress for investigating violations of 
the Anti-Trust Law and that pursu- 
ance of the policy of keeping infor- 
mation “confidential” was evasion of 
the law. He also contended that since 
the Federal Trade Commission was 
ordered by law to submit cases of 
alleged violations to the Department 
of Justice, that department has au- 
thority to demand information on 
which those charges are based. 

Report in Newspapers 

Pressed by Senator Walsh, as to 
whether he knew of the connection 
of Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the Aluminum 
Company, Mr. Sargent insisted he 
knew only what he had read in the 
newspapers. He apparently had not 
read that section of the Trade Com- 


unfair practices. 

Mr. Dunn had obtained most of his 
information, Mr. Donovan told the 
committee, from interviews with the 
officials of these companies. These 
interviews apparently showed a dif- 
ferent state of affairs from those dis- 
closed in the original data and letters 
in the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Attorney-General Sargent, recalled 
to the stand, reiterated, in response 
to Senator Walsh’s questions, that the 
whole subject had only recently 
come to his attention. A memoran- 
dum submitted to him on March 29, 


of Justice. was signed by him, but 
apparently the investigation had not 
received his personal attention, it 
was brought out by Senator Walsh. 
Access to Information 


The question of his authority to 
take action compelling the Federal 
Trade Commission to turn over to his 
department all information, confiden- 
tial or otherwise, obtained from the 
company “has not yet arisen,” he 
told the committee, inasmuch as he 
considered it wiser for the depart- 
ment to conduct its own independent 
investigation. . 

“You understand that all material 
in the hands of the committee was 
reteived from Aluminum Company 
of America in confidence?” asked 
Senator Walsh, 

“T have never had occasion to con- 
sider this until right now,” Mr. -Sar- 
gent replied. : 

“We are interested now in know- 
ing what you intend to do,” ~ 

“T think it is more important to 
spend our energies trying to find out 
the practices of this company than 
to engage in a controversy with a 
co-ordinate branch of the Govern- 


interest in the company, and scanned 
with interest the portion handed to 
him by Senator Walsh. 

M. M. Neely (D.), Senator from 
West Virginia, served notice that he 
would endeavor to have the Federal 
Trade Commission abolished and 
predicted that it would prove “a very 
great obstacle” to the Department of 
Justice in its investigation of the 
aluminum Case, 

The aluminum case came into Mr. 
Donovan’s hands as a legacy from 
the Stone administration, and ac- 
tion was begun under his predeces- 
sor in the department for investiga- 
tion of anti-trust law violations, Mr. 
Donovan told the committee. It was 
first drawn to his attention by a 
memorandum, dated March 25, 1925, 
“re aluminum investigation.” 

Proceeure Mapped Out 


Following its receipt, he conferred 
with Mr. Stone on the procedure of 
the department in this case and 
spoke to Mr. Sargent about it. The 
procedure for the department in- 
vestigation conducted by Mr. Dunn 
had already been mapped out in 
three parts: to get all information 
available from the Federal Trade 
Commission; to go into the field for 
independent ‘information, and to se- 
cure information from the Aluminum 
Company of America. Mr. Dunn had 
secured all necessary data except the 
files of the Aluminum Company. 

The report submitted by him on 
Aug. 10, he said, practically cleared 
the company of practices complained 
of by its competitors in shipping, 
sale of defective material, price dis- 
‘riminations, and hindering plant en- 
largement by its competitors. Mr. 
Dunn had access to some of the ma- 
teria] in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion files, but had obtain ost of 


ment. The question of what infor-. 
mation we should get from the 


his data by interviews with officials 
of other aluminum co 


to the right of the commission to, 


in the case and} 
i'vard will be delivered by Paul H. 


‘TO DELIVER INGLIS 


LECTURE AT HARVARD 


} 
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‘Professor Hanus to. Discuss 


| Secondary Education 


The Inglis Lecture for 1926 at Har- 


‘Hanus, professor emeritus of thé 
Graduate School of Education, on 
Wednesday at 8 p. m. in Emerson D. 
The title of the address is “Oppor- 
tunity and Accomplishments in Sec- 
ondary Education.” 

The Inglis Lectureship in Sec- 
ondary Education was established by 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 


| extending 
ad ta ;line to Canada over the tops of the 
mission report, describing the Mellon | green Mountains. The new board, in 


cation to honor Alexander Inglis, 
| who was an outstanding leader in the 
| field of secondary education. The 
‘lectures are open to the public. 

| Professor Hanus, a graduate of 
| Michigan in 1878, was a pioneer in 
ithe development of the university 
i study of education. He came to Har- 
'vard in 189® as assistant professor 
'of the history and the art of teach- 
}ing. In 1901 he became professor of 
education. As a result of his efforts 
the division of education was-estab- 
lished in 1906. He achieved particu- 
lar eminence in the field of school 
administration. His work in organiz- 
ing a survey of the schools of the 
,City of New York in 1911-12 attracted 
'national attention among educators. 
|His writings include “Educational 
|Aims and Values,” “A Modern 
| School,” “School Efficiency,” “School 
| Administration and School Reports,” 
and numerous contributions to edu- 
cational journals. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN. 
CLUB-HAS ELECTION 


RUTLAND, Vt., Jan. YU Special) — 
Two Massachusetts men’ were elected 
trustees at the annual meeting here 
‘of the Green Mountain club which 
|maintains the Long Trail for hikers, 
from the Massachusetts 


which there are seven changes, is as 
follows: 

Arthur H. Tucker, Milton, Mass.; 
George F. Storey, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mortimer R. Proctor and Wallace M. 
Fay, Proctor; Wallace M. Mueller 
and J. A. Allis, New York; R: H. 
White and P C. Voter, Middlebury; 
Robert M. Ross, Montpelier; T. S. 
Dean and Miss Mabel Brownell, 
Burlington; Miss Edith Estabrook, 
Brattleboro; J. L. Griswold, Bur- 
lington; Walter Collins O’Kane,’ 
Durham, N. H.: Willis M. Ross and’ 
Cola J. Cleveland, Rutland. . 

Mortimer R. Proctor has succeeded 
to the presidency because of the 
resignation of Charles P. Cooper of 
Rutland, who has left the State. The 
club has during the last year built 
two stretches-.of trail which will be 
links ‘in the super trail to extend 
from Maine to Georgia. One con- 
nects with, the Appalachian Trail a 
Hanover, N. H., and strikes Long) 
Trail at Sherburne Pass, nine miles 
east of here, and the other extends! 
from Bennington southward to con- 
nect with the Massachusetts pathway) 
at Blackington where it will meet the 
Greylock Trail. | 


NEW RUMANIAN DIPLOMATS 
; By Special Cable 

BUCHAREST, Jan. 11—The recall] 
of Prince Anton Bibesco and the ar 
pointment of a new Rumanian Min 
ister to the United States, reportec 
by the local press, have a gerior 
foundation. The new appointee ma 
be designated from the staff of tk 
legation in London. Mr. Boeresco is 
said to be a likely choice. Unofficia 
circles state that Prince Bibesco 
to receive the Ministry to FE 
where the need of more frien 
151, 29,525 meat cattle as against 34, 
lations is felt, | 
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_TTALIAN DEBT 
TERMS OPPOSED 
| House Leaders Say Report 


Will Be “Overwhelm- 
ingly Accepted” 


Special from Monitor Bureat 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 9—The oppo- 
sition of Cordell Hull (D.), Repre- 


sentative from Tennessee, and Henry 
T. Rainey (D.), Representative from 
Illinois, to the proposed Italian debt 


‘settlement which has been reported 


’ out by the Ways and Means Commit- 
' tee is regarded as a mere ripple. 

House leaders say that when the vote 
* Gs taken the report will be over- 
whelmingly accepted. 

The committee view was pre- 
serged by Charles R. Crisp (D.), Rep- 
- resentative from Georgia, who is a 
' member of the World War Debt 
Funding Commission. Mr. Rainey 
merely stated that he did not concur 
with the report, but Mr. Hull went 
into detail in giving the reasons for 
his objections. He characterized the 
settlement as a “cancellation” rather 
than a “reasonable settlement.” Not 
only did he criticize the scaling down 
of the debt under the proposed plan, 
but he objected to the arrangement 
under which “far less than one- 
fourth of the amount agreed to in 
the settlement is to be paid in the 
next 32 years, or during the present 
' generation.” 

Mr. Hull does not feel that the 


»- Italian debt, so far as it pertains to 


the present generation, should have 
been so nearly forgiven. “It was 
good policy on our part, when Eng- 
land and other countries came along 
with offers that fairly met the sense 

of fair play in America, promptly to 
accede to them,” said Mr. Hull. 
_ “When, however, a country, as in the 

case of Italy, proposes a virtual can- 
cellation so far as the first 40 years 
after the war <re concerned, it is not 
justifiable to accept such a proposal 
“merely on the plea that if not ac- 
cepted, Italy will be handicapped in 


. her financial and economic habita- 


tion.” 

Mr. Hull thinks it would have been 
wise to have proposed to Italy a re- 
_ mission of her debt down to 50, or 

perhaps 60 per cent, with a morato- 
- yium of six or eight years and an 

_ agreement that a commissign should 
at the end of that time tetermine 
what Italy could pay. 

Mr. Crisp pointed out in the ma- 
. jority report that Italy’s budget ,had 
been balanced with no appreciable 
surplus. It was the only nation that 
‘had levied a 100 per cent excess war 
profit tax. A capital tax had also been 
levied and Italy’s burden in the war 
Was equal to 30 per cent-of the total 
wealth. Also Italy had recefyed no 
-» colonies as a result of the war. 
~~ Ttaly, like the other debtor na- 
tions, was informed that she would 
>- have to pay the principal of her 

debt in full. Whatever’ scaling 


down there would be, due to eco- 
nomic conditions and inability to 
pay, should be reflected in interest 
rates. The United States succeeded, 
Mr. Crisp said, in getting Italy to 
agree to a much more favorable 
basis of settlement than Italy had 
at first proposed. 


WOMEN INDORSE 
ARTISTIC FILMS 


New York Bureau Seeks to 
Raise the Standard of 
Motion Pictures 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Jan. 11—Champion- 
ing the cause of better motion pic- 
tures, 300 New York business, pro- 
fessional and society women have 
joined the Film Mutual Benefit Bu- 
reau, with headquarters at 4 West 
Fortieth Street. 

While definitely opposed to cen- 
sorship, the women are aiming to 
raise the standard of the screen by 
giving assistance especially to the 
artistic film and by building up 
larger audiences for better motion 
pictures. - 

Miss Elizabeth Perkins is ‘chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
which ‘includes among its members 
Miss Anne Morgan, Mrs. Edward Mc- 
Vickar and Mrs... Victor Morawetz. 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw is on the 
executive council, and the advisory 
committee has among its members 
Mrs. John T. Pratt,’New York’s first 
woman alderman; Clarence Mackay, 
George Arliss, Mrs. Mortimer Schiff, 
Miss Rachel Crothers, Otto Kahn'‘and 
Alfred E. Smith, Governor. 


The method adopted to increase 
showings of good films, is to radio- 
cast information on the _ reléases 
from leading studios. A corps of 
volunteer reviewers made up of 
magazine writers, editors, and other 
professional women “covers” ad- 
vance showings at the studios. -Re- 
ports on the pictures are published 
in a monthly bulletin, which has a 
circulation of 15,000 in the United 
States and Canada. 

The bureau, according to members 
of the executive committees, does 
not pass judgment on films, but re- 
ports impartially on subject, content, 
quality of the production and com- 
parative ability of the actors, leaving 
it to the subscribers to choose the 
pictures which they wish. to see. 

In addition the bureau helps to 


fill New York theaters during the run: 


of certain pictures by providing its 
members with free tickets, a system 
which it is hoped will be followed in 
other cities throughout the country. 

In the educational field the bureau 
provides films for the public schools 
on such subjects as history, geog- 
raphy, travel, manners and morals, 
tree planting and animals. “It’ also 
arranges for screenings in private 
homes, at’clubs, and in educational 
institutions. 


Golden Rule Railroad Policy 


Wins Esteem of Entire Force 


5000 Employees of Minneapolis & St. Louis Company 
Sign Testimonial of Appreciation to Elliott E. 
Nash, Chief Operating and Traffic Officer 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 9 (Special 
Correspondence) — Dividends from 
right thinking and high ideals in 
business through the application of 
- the Golden Rule among employees 
_ were richly realized at the end of 
, the year by the Minneapolis & St. 


+ Louis Railroad, and particularly by 
. its chief operating and traffic officer, 


Elliott E. Nash, when a book con- 
taining 5000 signatures, representing 
* every person in the company, was 
. presented to him in appreciation of 
. his services. 

The leather-bound volume con- 
tains 90 pages of autographs of 
departmental officials, 
clerks, stenographers, errand boys, 
station agents, engineers, brakemen, 
switchmen, telegraph operators, sec- 
tion hands and even representatives 
in far-away agencies from coast to 
coast. Every name is written with 
great neatness and care. There are 
exactly the same number on each 
line and page, but the heavy parch- 
ment sheets on which they are 
written show no ruling for lines or 
margins, and not a single blot or 


vw” Smear. 


Three months were required to 
compile the work. Sheets were sent 
*" separately to all divisions and points 
-. on the line and some rolled in tin 
> boxes and mailed to New York and 
San Francisco. 

The last page, after all the pages 
of names, contains. the following, 
-- handsomely printed in hand-painted 
“We are happy that the 
Golden Rule governs our railroad 
and makes ‘Good Will Among Men 
a year-round reality.” 
| The title page bears this inscrip- 
tion. also hand-lettered, “To Elliott 
E. Nash, chief operating officer, from 
the employees of the Minneapoli: & 
St. Louis Railroad Company, with 
- deep appreciation for that priceless 

- asset, your good will.” On the out- 


side of the heavy leather binding 
are. hand tooled the initials of Mr. 
Nash. 

Mr. Nash cherishes the volume 
more than he can express, but even 
more the thought put into it. “Every 
page reflects the right spirit and un- 
selfish thought of every individual 
who signed it, and therefore it 
stands as a most perfect gift,” he 
said in an interview. 

Coming to the road at a time when 
it faced many problems of labor and 
decreased revenues, Mr. Nash turned 
down higher offers elsewhere to stay 
with the company. He at once won 
the confidence of the employees and 
he brougLt to all branches of the 
system a new ideal of service which 
had as its foundation in the thought 
of every worker, courtesy, consider- 
ation, thoughtfulness, discipline, loy- 
alty, respect, co-operation, neatness, 
self-control and obedience to the 
Golden Rule. The result of his per- 
sonal contact with the employees 
has been an understanding (accord- 
ing to one of his many slogans) that 
“There Is Nothing Too Good for M. 
ee: i.” : 

Mr. Nash is a native of Hudson, 
Wis., and entered railroad work at 
the freight station there when 16. 
Besides two titles with the “St. L.,” 
he now holds positions as vice-presi- 
dent or director of several corpcra- 
tions: 


JOHN DRINKWATER TO LECTURE 


John Drinkwater, English poet and 
dramatist, whose plays on American 
figures include “Abraham Lincoln” 
and “Robert E. Lee,” will lecture in 
Boston on Jan. 21, in Jordan Hall, at 
3 p. m., under the auspices of the 
Hersey Association. Just recently, a 
new work, a dramatic study of “Rob- 
ert Burns,” hag been issued by his 
publishers. 


STORE-ADDITION SALE 


Store space increases one-third 
but before it does price decreases 
prevail at all counters. 
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HAGUE VIEW OF 


WORLD COURT 


AND SOME OF ITS PROBLEMS 


J 
Election of Judges-an American Proposal—Draft Scheme 


of Court Satisfies Both Great and Small Powers— 


Court’s Limitations 


THE HAGUE, Dec.~ 24 (Special 
Correspondence)—Despite the thou- 
sands of columns of print which 
must have been devoted to the ques- 
tion as to whether the United States 
should or should not sign the statute 
of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, there are still many 
problems in connection with the 
Court which deserve greater consid- 
eration than they have. yet received. 
It is for this reason that the follow- 
ing articles, based upon information 
obtained from persons in the closest 
possible touch with the Court itself 
have been prepared. 

In the first place, people talk 
glibly of a modification of the Court’s 
statute in order to facilitate its sig- 
nature-by the Government of the 
United States. It has to be remem- 
bered, however, that the present sys- 
tem of electing judges, by the League 
of Nations Council afid Assembly sit- 
ting simultaneously, had its origin in 
a proposal made by Mr. Elihu Root in 
the committee of experts which pre- 
pared the draft of the statute now 
in force, and that this system is the 
only one, among all the solutions pro- 
pounded, which has so far proved to 
be acceptable to a great number of 
nations, large and small. 

Initiation of Permanent Court 


In 1907, at the Second Hague Peace 
Conference, the American and Brit- 
ish delegates failed in their effort to 
bring about the erection of a Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitral Justice. Even 
after the war, the advisory committee 
of jurists appointed by the -League 
Council met with great difff€ulties. 
Its draft scheme, which was’ drawn 
up after more than six ‘weeks of 
steady work, is the only one which 
does not arouse in.the great powers 
the fear that they are losing prestige 
by accepting so much co-operation 
from little countries, and which doeg 
not arouse in the little powers the 
fear that they are being dominated 
by one or two mighty empires. 

In circles closely connected with 
the Permanent Court, therefore, it is 
felt that it would be very difficult to 
bring about substantial modifications 
in the statute to please American 
opinion. At the same time, the res- 
ervations contemplated might not 
necessitate a modification of the 
Court’s statute by. changing substan- 
tially the present mode of electipg 
the judges. In other words, they 
might only affect, for instance, the 
external connection between’ the 
electoral bodies and the League of 
Nations, and slightly modify the ac- 
tual: composition of these bodies. 


Delay Proposed 


‘It is also frequently suggested that 
the United States should not join the 


‘|Permanent Court until the codifica- 


tion of international law has been 
One doubts whether 
people who suggest such a delay 
fully realize how slow the process of 
codification must be. The League 
Council appointed, in December, 
1924, a very influential committee for 


the progressive codification of inter- | 


national law, with George W. Wick- 
ersham, former Attorney-General, as 
its American member, Ultimately 
this committee will be of great as- 
sistance to the Court, since the re- 
sults of its work will no doubt be 
embodied in international agree- 
ments- binding on the signatories, 
and the Permanent Court has not 
the advantage of numerous prece- 
dents, as in the case of ordinary mu- 
nicipal law. 

According to Article 38 of : its 
statute, it has to apply international 
law as established by international 
conventions, international custom, 
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the general bases of law recognized 
by civilized nations or by judicial 
decisions and, as subsidiary means 
for the determination of rules of 
law, the te:.chings of the most highly 
qualified publicists. Therefore, as 
the codification of international law 
proceeds, the task of the Permanent 
Court will. be progressively simpli- 
fied. : 
Codification 

In the second place, and outside 
the domain of conventional interna- 
tional law, the work of the commit- 
tee will no doubt furnish most valu- 


able means of ascertaining what are 
the rules arising from custom or 
general principles of law ‘a different 
countries. Even in the case of mu- 
nicipal law, codification .akes a con- 
siderable time and can never be 
complete. The Court, on the other 
hand, has to apply international law, 
which by its very nature is, broadly 
speaking, either law common to all 
nations or else written lew, and 
there are many varying legal sys- 
tems in the world. 

According to Art. 9 of its statute 
the Court has to represent by its 
composition the more important of 
these legal systems, and the fact 
that the problems of ~interpreting 
written law, or of ascertaining what 
are the rules of customary interna- 
tional law, are thus studied by men 
trained under different legal systems 
is a useful safeguard against deci- 
sions founded on one-sided: or ex- 
treme conceptions, but at the same 
time it obviously complicates an al- 
ready difficult task. In the circum- 
stances it must be obvious that the 
codification of international law can 
only proceed very slowly, and, were 
the United States to decide not to 
accept the obligations of the Perma- 
nent Court until such codification 
had ‘been carried out, the question as 
to whether or ‘no these obligations 
were to be accepted would become a 
question of purely academic interest. 


Anglo-Saxon System 
In point of fact, of course, the 
proceedings of the Permanent Court 
are, in themselves, a system of codi- 
fication, and it should be noticed that 
the Court has adopted for most of 


-| its judgments and opinions the “nar- 


rative” form, as. applied in Anglio- 
Saxon countries, instead of the 
“syllogical” system, more frequently 
adopted in Continental jurisprudence. 

In this way it seems to have taken 
into consideration the fact that its 
decisions will contribute toward the 
building up of a more complete sys- 
tem of international law, since the 
form chosen gives the Court an op- 
portunity to state more fully than 
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wouic otherwise be possible the legal 
principles which have - been taken 
into.account in arriving at the solu- 
tion given to any particular prob- 
lem. That is the more important be- 
cause the number of the Court’s de- 
cisions: will always remain compara- 
tively small, so that it will not be 
easy, as is the case in municip:] 


3 juri:prudence, to ascertain what are 


tue general theories accepted by the 


of concrete decisons. 
Court’s Limitations — 
So much for reservations or modi- 
fications in the Court’s statute which 
might be suggested from the Ameri- 


can side. Some study will be made 
Jater of the Court’s limitations and 
of the methods it has adopted in ‘its 
work. Such a study is necessary be- 
cause in America greater power is 
frequently attributed to the Court 
than it does in fact possess, and it is 
too frequently forgotten that, except 
in disputes between two countries 
which have accepted the Court’s 
jurisdiction in advance, under the so- 
called “Optional Clause,” or in dis- 
putes arising between countries 
which have made comprehensive ar- 
bitration treaties, verdicts: given at 
The Hague are not binding upon the 
disputants unless they agree to ac- 
cept these decisions as binding. The 
Court, in fact, believes in conciliation 
rather than arbitration, since solu- 
tions by agreement are always to be 
preferred to judgments, especially in 
the political sphere. Like the League 
of Nations itself, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is dic- 
tatorial only in the very last resort— 
that is to say, only when war will 
otherwise result, or when inaterna- 
,tional legal systems, upon which 
civilization must more and more de- 
yen’, are seriously threatened. 


[BOSTON ALUMNZE. 
CLUBS TO MEET 


A joint meeting of the Boston Clubs 
of Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Rad- 
cliffe, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, 
will be "eld at Agassiz House, Rad- 
cliffe on Jan. 16 at 2:30-o’clock. Mrs. 
Sidney Pelenon of Boston will be the 
chairmgn for the day. There will be 
10-minute talks on recent interesting 
developments at each coilege, includ- 
ing: — 

“The Bryn Mawr Sumnfer School,” 
Mrs. Arthur Brooks; “Poetry courses 
and Shop Talks at Mount Holydke,” 
Mrs. ~ohn M. Macguire; “The Tuto- 
rial System at Radcliffe,” Miss Ada 
Louise Comstock; “The Smith Insti- 
tute for’ the Co-ordination of 
Women’s Interests,” Miss Mary H. 
Tolman; “Euthenics at Vassar” Miss 
Marion Coats, “The New Wellesley 
Club House,” Mrs. Thomas Clafin. 
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NEW RAIL BILL 
MEETS APPROVAL 


President Said to Favor 
Measure If It Will Serve 
Public. Interest 


—_— lO lr 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 9—President 
Coolidge is in favor of the general 
provisions, of the new railroad bill 


which has been drawn by represent- 
atives of the employees and the ex- 
ecutives, it was made known at the 
White House. The measure, which 
wih shortly be introduced in Con- 
‘gress and which has come under the 
President’s scrutiny as a proposal 
for carrying out his wishes for dade- 
quate; railroad legislation, provides 
for the establishment of regional ad- 
justment boards with. limited juris- 
diction over iabor disputes and. of a 
board of mediation appointed by the 
President and with intervening pow- 
ers. It also puts authority in the 
hands of the Executive to act di- 
rectly in disputes. | 

Although the president has not 
had time to go into the proposal 
in detail, he is known to regard it 
with favor. Before giving final ap- 
proval, however, he desires to be 
assured that it gives adequate pro- 
tection to the-public interest. He 
intends to confer with manufacturing 
interests on the measure, to ascertain 
how it would affect them as repre- 
sentatives of the general public. 
_ The important thing, however, in 
the President’s view of the matter, 
is that the bill has been drawn under 
an agreement between employees 
and managers. 
opposing interests have been able 
to come to an agreement on such @ 
far-reaching step, he regards, as a 
significant development in American 
industrial life, and as a happy augury 
of harmonious relations by the two 
groups in the future. — 

The bill which revises the Trans- 
portation Act, fs regarded as of tre- 
mendous importance because it re- 


cords an -agreement reached afterl- 


long and careful consideration by 
railway exécutives and: employees. 
It is said by those who have studied 
the plan that it is the most prom- 
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dictionary, parables, 


ising ever framed for the assurance 
of railroad stability and for the 
peaceable ,settlement of any points 
at issue ich may come up at any 
time between employers and em- 
ployed. it does away with the Rail- 
road Board, never a_ satisfactory 
feature, and provides for a series 
of progressive steps before the Gov- 
ernment is called upon to act in a 
final emergency. 

Strikes will be less likely under 
this plan and.deadlocks more diffi- 
cult. Th: railroads are taken further 
out of government control and 
placed more upon their own respon- 
sibility. The only point on which 
Presidert Coolidge desires to be 
further reassured is that the execu- 
tives and employees will be as much 
concerned with safeguarding the 
public interest as with protecting 
their own. 

The men who have worked ou: the 
scheme say that the very fact that 
it will tend to discourage unjust de- 
mands on both sides will accrue to 
the public interest. 


GOVERNOR OWNS AYRSHIRES 
CONCORD, N. H., Jan. 11 (Special) 


—The Edgerstoune herd of Ayrshire 


cattle owned by Governor and Mrs. 


John G. Winant have arrived at 
Edgerstoune farm, East Concord, 
bringing to New Hampshire a herd 
of cattle of national reputation and 
distinction. The herd, numbering 40 
head, arrived in fine condition and 
found the most modern quarters 
available at the new home. 


ROADS OPEN TO TRAVEL 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 11 (/) 
—Western Massachusetts roads were 
clear for motor travel by noon yes- 
terday even in the Berkshires. State 
highway department plows were at 
work by dawn clearing the main 
arteries. 
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1%. In one volume. OUIDA O. STOV ALL, 
1330 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C; Phone 


Dickson’s 


Maine 7870. 


Ktchings 


By ALFRED HUTTY 


On Exhibition Until 23rd January 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


merchandise 


“THE ARCADE” 


3282 Fourteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


During January we offer seasonable 
in Women’s and Men’s 
Wear, at very attractive prices. 


Che Linen Closet 
Our Yearly Sale 


which is held during the month of 


JANUARY 


Opens on Monday, Jan. 4th 


The extremely interesting character 
of the stock displayed combined 
with the bonafide 


5%—10%—15% 
Reductions will possibly suggest to 
you to visit our etablishment. 


THE LINEN CLOSET 


Main 8899 1209 Connecticut Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TAX REDUCTION 
IN NEWPORT SOUGHT 


Nine New Suits Are Filed in 


the Superior Court 


NEWPORT, R. I., Jan. 1 (Spe- 
cial) —The long-standing controversy 
over tax valuations has been fresh- 
ened by the filing of nine new suits in 
the Superior Court as appeals from 
the appraisals of the board of tax 
assessors of the. city of Newport 
Decisions handed down in several of 
the 15 cases thus far filed have been 
all in favor of the appellants. 


All the actions have been brought 
by summer dwellers, whose claim in 
general is that properties are given 
an assessed valuation disproportion- 
ate to either the market value or the 
value to the owner. 


Parties to the new suits against the 
city and its assessors are: The 
United States Trust Company of New 
York, trustee under the will of 
George S. Scott;. Egson Bradley, Mrs. 


-Lucy Wortham James, Stuart Dun- 


can, Mrs. Mary R. Goelet, Mrs. Ma- 
rion Lincoln Perry, Winthrop Chan- 
ler, illiam Grosvenor, Mrs. Sadie 
O’Hanley Jacobson, and the execu- 
tors and trustees of the estate of 
Ogden Goelet. The actions are 
against the tax assessment valuations 
of 1925. 


BeoungMens Shop 


WEARING 
APPAREL 


1319-1321 F Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ladies’ Buckram and 
Wire Hat Frames 
Hat Trimmings in 
Flowers and Feathers 

Renovators of All Kinds of 
Ladies’ Hats 
Ladies’ Capital Hat Shor 


5U8—1llth St., N. W 


Phone ‘ Pe 
Main 8322 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Special for January and 
February 


Suits and Overcoats, $55.00 


(Oj - 


921 13th St., N. W., Washington, D. G 


Always “Different !’’ 


Eight Stores in 
WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 


Specializing in 


Florida and 
Muscle Shoai; 
Properties 


that will stand the 
test of investigation. 


Write for literature and 
bank r. ferences. 


Morgan W. Wickersham 


829 13th Street, Washington, . C. 


J. E. DOUGLASS 


REALTORS 


Franklin 5678 


Special attention to out of town clients 


a 
IPHILLIPS| 
All Kinds of Insurance VW ritten 
Washington, D. C. 


Loan Correspondent, Union Central Life Ins. Co. 


THOMAS L. PHILLIPS 


BUILDERS 


1516 K Street 


China—Silver 
Furniture— 
Art Objects— 
Crystal— 
Lamps— 

Etc. 


Wondrous Assortments 


DULIN & MARTIN CO. 


: 1215-1217 F STREET, N. W. 
and 1214-1218 G STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Selections that have up- 
held the standards of 
Dulin and Martin excel- 
lence years 
and years of retailing to 
the 


tastes. 


throughout 


most discriminate 


$9.75 
$14.75 


300 Pairs Blankets 


Specially Priced in the January Sale 


90.75 and *14.75 


All-Wool Blankets in attractive colored plaids, 
rose, blue, gold and. lavender, .size 70x80. | 
Slightly. larger all-wool Blankets, 70x84, cut ‘and 
bound separately and miuch easier to handle, for 
they may be used any way. They will wear longer 
because they wear evenly all over. 

‘Bedwear Section, Second Floor 


d G Streets, Washington, D.C. 


JANUARY | 
Clearance and White 
SALES 


Now in Progress 


LANSBURGH &? BRO. 


7th to 8th to E, Washington, D. C. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


ARE VALUED AT $87,970,000 


1925 CROPS 


Increase of About $4.500,000 Over Year Before Indicated 
by Crop Reporting Service, Which Places Hay and 


Apples in 


the Lead 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., Jan. 11 (Spe- 
cial)—Crops valued at $37,970,000 
were raised in Massachusetts in 
1925, according to a bulletin issued 


oday by the crop reporting service 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture working in conjunction 
with the Massachusetts department. 
This is an advance of approximately 
$4,500,000 over the year before. The 
yulletin says: 

The winter of 1924-25 was more 
open and mild than usual; snowfall 
was below normal and temperatures 
favorable. With spring opening 
earlier than in some seasons farm 
work got under way early. For a 
time, however, rainfall was deficient, 
temperatures were low and nights 
frosty so that meadows and pastures 
made slow growth. But as regards 
final production of most crops the 
season as a whole was favorable. 


Hay Takes the Lead 


Among the crops for feed, hay is 
the one most generally grown and 
the outstanding leader of all crops 
in point of total farm value. Pro- 
duction in 1925 was estimated at 
610,000 tons, about 4 per cent more 
than the year before and 7 per cent 
above the 5 year average. Corn for 
all purposes is the grain crop of 
first rank, but a larger and larger 
part of it has been grown for silage 
than for grain in recent years. 
Yields of corn in 1925 were substan- 
tially above both the previous year 
and the average. Oats, in which 
Berkshire county leads, rank next to 
corn, followed by the minor grains, 
rye and buckwheat. Yields and pro- 
duction of these grains in 1925 some- 
what exceeded those of the year 
before and the average. 

In point of value, on Dec. 1 prices, 
potatoes. occupy first rank among 
the cash crops, not including all 
other vegetables as a group, with a 
total valuation of $5,145,000, com- 
pared with $2,160,000 in 1924 and 
the five-year average of $4,405,400. 
A moderate shortage in the coun- 
try’s potato crop makes a big change 
in prices. Thus witha small United 


* ketability they sold well. 


were receiving an average price Dec. 
1, 1925, of about $2.45 a bushel as 
against only $0.91 a year earlier 
when the country’s crop was large. — 
The average yield per acre of pota- 
toes has risen steadily since farm- 
ers began using improved seed and 
better methods of culture and care. 
Losses after late blight have also 
been reduced. For a limited num- 
ber of farmers with good market 
outlets potatoes afford good returns. 


Apples Rank Second 


Apples ranked second in value of 

the cash crops with a total valuation 
of $4,740,000, compared with $4,133,- 
000 in 1924. Production was slightly 
below that of’ the previous year, but 
somewhat above average. Among 
the numerous varieties McIntosh 
were a large crop, but because of 
their high quality and ready mar- 
Baldwins, 
the main winter variety, were lighter 
than usual. Recent years have wit- 
nessed a steady gain in production 
of Massachusetts apples, due both to 
the renovation of old orchards and 
to many young orchards coming into 
good bearing. ;<* 
_ Cranberries,-in the production of 
which Massachusetts leads the coun- 
try, rank next to apples in total 
value. Cape Cod growers in 1925 had 
a large crop—390,000 barrels, or 
nearly a third above the five-year 
average—and because of short crops 
in New Jersey and Wisconsin, real- 
ized a good price for them. Their 
total value was estimated at $3,705,- 
000, compared with the five-year 
average of $3,319,400. Peaches and 
pears are of minor importance. 
Strawberries provide main sources 
of income in limited areas, as around 
Falmouth. . 

Onions ranked next to cranberries 
in value in 1925 and were worth $2,- 
062,000, compared with the five-year 
average of $1,403,000. Production 
was a little above average and prices 
to growers were about 40 per cent 
higher than usual. Dairymen en- 
joyed a prosperous year, with prices 
for their products well sustained, 
while feed costs declined. The out- . 
look is for continued favorable con- 
ditions in the dairy business for 
some time yet. 


States crop Massachusetts farmers 


Music In Boston 


People’s Symphony 
The People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Stuart Mason conductor, gave its 
tenth concert of the season at the 
Hollis Street Theater yesterday 
afternoon, with Harry Farbman as 
assisting violinist. The program: 
rea Symphony in B minor 
(unfinished) 
Converse 
Saint-Saéns 
minor 


“The Mystic Trumpeter” 
Concerto for Violin in B 


Varése “Hyperprism” 
Se “Money Musk” 

Mr. Mason, it will be seen, had 
Huilt an interesting program, which 
included two numbers, those by 
Varése and Sowerby, which were 
played for the first time in Boston 
The conductor deserves particular 
praise for his enterprise*and cour- 
age in offering ‘“Hyperprism,” which, 
when presented for the first time at 
a concert of the Internatiohal Com- 
posers’ Guild in New York two 
years ago, moved most of the audi- 
ence to laughter, but stirred certain 
distinguished critics to wrathful 
protest against the ‘insult’ to their 
intelligence. 

Yesterday’s audience refused to 
take the piece seriously, which was 
not altogether surprising; yet one 
wished the polite applause at the 
end had been warmer, for one would 
like to hear the piece again in order 
better to form a judgment of it. The 
work is scored for flute, E-flat 
clarinet, three horns, two trumpets, 
tenor trombone, bass trombone and 
16 percussion instruments, including 
slapstick, two rattles, sleighbell and 
siren. The fact that the wielder of 
the slapstick was placed in the posi- 
tion of concertmaster did not en- 
hance the dignity of the perform- 
ance. : 

Assuming that Mr. Varése is 
sincere in offering this work as 
serious music, one may get an ink- 
ling of his intentions with the aid 
of Webstet® who tells us that “hyper- 
plane” is an adjective meaning 
“corresponding in hyperspace (of four 
or more dimensions), or in ordinary 
space viewed as four-dimensional in 
lines, to a plane in ordinary space.” 
Presumably, then, “hyperprism” may 
be taken to signfiy something in the 
nature of solid geometrical figures 
floating about in four-dimensional 
space. Doubtless if one compre- 
hended the fourth dimension, or had 
a firm grasp of relativity, the design 
of the piece would become apparent; 
for we have. been assured it has a 
design. Indeed, even at a first hear- 


ing we thought we were able to sense 


a rhythmic plan, though not a struc- 
tural form; otherwise the work 
seemed an inosculation of singu- 
larly unpleasant sounds. So far as 
one could tell, it was well played. 

Sowerby’s “Money Musk” is a sym- 
phonic expression of an old fiddler’s 
tune, timely in a news sense, but 
apparently of no great musical sig- 
nificance. 

Mr. Farbman showed, himself a 
violinist of fine achievement and 
splendid promise. Said to have 
studied with Auer, he has the warm, 
full-bodied tone that distinguishes 
the pupils of that master. His tech- 
nic is unexceptionable, and at the age 
of 20 he already displays the qual- 
ities of musician as well as virtuoso. 

There was an expressive perform- 
ance of the symphony. Mr. Converse 
was present and shared the plaudits 
accorded by the large audience to 
his fantasy. 

A regrettable feature of the con- 
cert was the continual disturbance 
in the auditorium. While conductor 
and players were striving in the cause 
of art, and the audience on the whole 
was giving them its attention, cer- 
tain persons who seemed to be con- 
nected with the management per- 
sisted in clumping up and down the 
side aisles. Perhaps if Mr. Mason 
could train their feet in correct en- 
trances and rhythm, he might be 
able to dispense with his drums. 

L. A. S. 


Jeannette Vreeland 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, gave 
a recital Saturday evening in Jordan 
Hall. She was accompanied by Her- 
pe Goode. Miss Vreeland sang 
sofigs in. Italian, 


French, German 
9¢ English. None may deny the 
of Miss Vreeland’s voice’ nor 


» ¥ oe, * 
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her skill in the technic of singing. 
She is mistress of all the resources 
of the singer’s art so far as the 
production and control of the voice 
are concerned, and to many this is 
the end and all of singing. And 
none may deny that these attributes 
give decided pleasure. To listen to 
the beauty of the tones which she 
produces, to note the ease with which 
she accomplishes the most difficult 
tasks, is an almost unalloyed delight. 

But a more definite characteriza- 
tion of her songs might be desired. 
The power of quickly establishing a. 
mood, of seizing the salient features 
of a song, of sharply dramatizing it 
and impressing these things on an 
audience is not yet wholly hers. It 
might even be said that now and 
then she lacks imagination, as in 
Debussy’s Rondel. Then, too, she 
often gives the impression of giving 
an interpretation which is somewhat 
artificial, not spontaneous but care- 
fully and intelligently learned. Yet 
on the other hand there were mo- 
ments in which she sang with a rare 
perception and a real feeling for the 
music. 

If Miss Vreeland is not to be 
classed with the singers who are 
also great interpreters, it may be 
said that her singing possesses many 
other qualities which make up for 
this lack in a great measure. She 
never offends good taste. She never 
seeks the spectacular, and she often 
hits upon the true mood and color 
of a song. It is not given to every 
singer to be equally at-home in all 
sorts of music, and if Miss Vreeland 
is not always completely satisfying, 
she never fails to charm and delight 
the ear. S. M. 


Johnson-Gordon 

J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor 
Gordon gave a program of Negro 
Spirituals last night at the Copley 
Theater. The program stated that 
three of these were arranged by 
Lawrence Brown and presumably the 
others had been arranged by Mr. 


B. U. Art Students Made Happy by Winning 


Mid- Winter 


Prize Contest 


4 


“Er Ist‘s,”” Wolf; and-German, Swiss, 
Old French and Russian folk songs. 

‘Miss Hempel in the main stuck to 
the conventional line of well-known 
vocal compositions and who can 
blame her? She is firmly established 
as a favorite on the concert plat- 
form, and an admiring public was 
warmly responsive to her art in 
these good. old favorites of Haydn, 
Bach and Handel. Her trills were 
birdlike in their pure quality in the 
latter number. 

Bellini’s name does not often fig- 
ure on a program nowadays; yet his 
music, simple yet sincere, is worthy 
of an artist’s consideration, and so 
the aria was well placed on Miss 
Hempel’s program. And with what 
assurance’ and: ease she sang the 
embellishments at the end! The 
chromatic scales were examples of 
perfect intonation to be recom- 
mended to all aspiring coloratura 
sopranos. : 

Lyric ._beauty, intense dramatic 
feeling, and light-hearted joyousness 
wefe displayed in her group of Ger- 
man songs, and the final group of 
folk songs culled from many nations. 
That she catches the mood of the 
song and interprets it faithfully there 


Schummann and Wolf group stand 
out as the most impressive of her 
offerings. Her tones do not “thin 
out” in the high register, but increase 
in power and beauty, and are always 
rot a pleasing warmth in the lower 
range. 7 

There were many encores. The ac- 
companiments of Erno Balogh and 
the flute obljgati of Louis P. Fritze 
were distinct assets to the concert. 
The pianist also contributed tw 
solos. : 
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Lester Donahue 


The much-discussed improvements 
and inventions which John Hays 
Hammond Jr. has bestowed on the 
pianoforte were given an exposition 
at Jordan Hall on Saturday after- 
noon. There a rather large audience 
gathered to hear Lester Donahue, 
pianist of known and tried abilities, 
play a program of pieces which 
should display the qualities of the 
new appliances. 

Liszt’s “Sposalizio” and his Varia- 
tions on a theme of Bach, a group 
of well-known piano pieces of De- 
bussy, Scriabin’s Fifth Sonata, 
“Noel” by Gardiner, Ireland’s “The 
Island Spell” and De Falla’s “An- 
dalusia” made the program. Modern 


Johnson himself. The latter arrange- | 
ments were never unduly elaborate. | 
Exception might be taken to that of | 
“Go down Moses,” in which some of 
the stern simplicity was sacrificed to 
harmonic ingenuity. The version of 
this Spiritual used by the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers seems more in the 
character of the music. The others, 
including Mr. Brown’s, were. quite 
evidently the work of a sympathic 
and skilled musician. 

Singers of far greater fame and 
ability often lack a quality which is 
strikingly evident in the work of 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Gordon. This 
is the faculty of using the musical 
sound to intensify the effect of in- 
dividual words. As they sing them 
certain words take on a previously 
unrealized significance. This power 
of characterization prevents the texts 
of these Spirituals (so often con- 
taining monotonous repetitions) from 
becoming meaningless, and the art 
with ‘which these two singers con- 
trive to vary these simple tunes and 
texts is far from ordinary. 

And who can fail to be moved by 
the poetic simnplicity of this music, 
which is so genuinely emotional? 
They are apart from other music 
true folk songs. As sung by Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Gordon or by such 
organizations as the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, they take on a character all 
their own and possess a sincerity 
which places them apart from all 
other music. And those who value 
sincerity in artistic expression can- 
not but find them a source of 
pleasure. Many a piece of far more 
complicated music fails to stimu- 
late the imagination as do these un- 
affected songs of the Negro. S. M. 


Frieda, Hempel 

Yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, Frieda Hempel gave her annual 
recital, assisted by Erno Balogh, 
pianist, and Louis P. Fritze, flutist. 
She sang a “Pastorelle” by Haydn: 
“If Thou Thy Heart Will Give Me,” 
Bach; “Oh! Had I Jubal’s Lyre,”. 
Handel; Aria, “Qui la Voce,” from “I 
Puritani,” Bellini; “Nacht und 
Traume,” Schubert; “An die Laute,” 


music, then, Mr. Donahue had chosen 
to align with a modern development 
in instrument-making. Apparently 
the more modern the music, the more 
effective this pianoforte, for Liszt’s 
Variations seemed least grateful and 
showed least improvement as played 
with the additional attachments. 


When the new. piano was first 
heard last summer at Mr. Hammond’s 
home in Gloucester, the surround- 
ings were different indeed from 
those of a large concert hall. The 
chapel-like room at Point Radio, in 
its entiréty no larger than the stage 
of Jordan Hall, and possessed of un- 
usually fine acoustics, intensified 
many delicate gradations of tone and 
intonation. But the instrument in a 
large hall encounters other condi- 
tions. Here much of the usual bril- 
liance of the piano tone seemed muf- 
fled and dilled. Even an occasional 
drabness of tone presented itself, es- 
pecially in the middle register, a 
shortcoming not evident in the 
smaller auditorium of the earlier 
hearing. 

But the greatly increased sonority 
noted then still remains favorably in 
evidence, as does a velvety yielding 
softness of the lower notes. Again 
the coloristic possibilities of the De- 
bussyan music were heightened and 
intensified under Mr. Donahue’s per- 
suasive fingers. | 

A second hearing has persuaded 
the present reviewer, at least, that 
the new instrument lends itself to 
the intimate surroundings of a very 
small concert hall or to a large room 


in a private home far more aptly. 


than it does to the reaches of a con- 
cert hall. In addition, with the con- 
sistent choice by Mr. Hammond and 
Mr. Donahue of modern music, the 
new attachments are proclaimed to 
be of this age and day, with possi- 
bilities, it may be, for the future, but 
certainly not possessed of promise 
for new interpretations of music of 
the past. Yet fortunately, the, im- 
provements do not of necessity alter 
the more accustomed characteristics 
of the regulation pianoforte. The 
shutters need not be called into play 
except at the will of the performer, 
and may be left open throuzchout 


Schubert; “Der Nussbaum,” Schu- 
mann; “I Have a Lover True,” and 


entire works, allowing of perform- 
ance in the usual manner. 


is no’ question, but the Schubert, 


B.U~ Art Students 
Win Prize Award 


Mid-Winter Competitive Con- 
test as Interesting as Mid- 
Year “Exams” to Others 


Dressed in the smocks of their stu- 
dios, the 10 Boston University art 
students, winners in the school’s mid- 
winter competitive art contest, were 


“caught” by the camera just after the 
honors had been announced. 

Standing with the drawings which 
won for them high mention, the win- 
ners from left to right are: Martha 
Nehubian, Rockland; Mary Stewart, 
Waverly, Mass.; Annie Watson, 
Charlestown; Frances Redlon, Hazel 
Lutz, Boston; Cythia Wilder, Ashby; 
Virginia Merrill, Gloucester; Martha 
Leftovith, Boston; Celestine G. 
Johnson, Pittsburgh, and «Francis 
Syphax, Washington, D. C. 

This contes. among the art stu- 
dents corresponds to the regular mid- 
year examination‘in the other depart- 
ments of the university. 


PHASES OF EXPORT 
WILL BE DISCUSSED 


Chamber of Commerce to Hold 
Trade Meetings 


Launching a campaign for develop- 
ment of foreign commerce, the New 
England Export Club of the Boston 


-Chamber of Commerce, outlines its 


program for 1926, starting with a 


meeting Jan. 26. An innovation is to 
be tried out at this meeting, with 
the idea that it will do more to stimu- 
late greater foreign trade than any 
previous plan adopted by the club. 

Ten different phases of exporting 
are to be taken up by as many foreign 
trade executives of wide experience, 
who are members of the club, for 
brief discussion. Each speaker is to 
be allowed five minutes in which to 
outline the most essential points in 
the subject chosen. 

Subjects to be discussed are: How 
to decide what products are export- 
able; how to make a market analysis 
for your product; how to choose be- 
tween four channels of export trade, 
i e., domestic export house, direct 
by mail, foreign representatives or 
own sales organization with branch 
offices and salesmen; sources of 
credit information and terms of pay- 
ment; buildiag a good prospect list; 
appointment of agents and distribu- 
tors; how to pack for export; ship- 
ping the export order; insurance and 
banking procedure; export advertis- 
ing. 


MILITIA COMPANIES 
PLAN OVERSEAS TRIP 


Richmond Blues’ Commander 
Visits Connecticut 


' NEW HAVEN, Conn., Jan. 11 (A) 
—Maj. Mills F. Neal, commander of 


‘the Richmond (Va.) Blues, and five 


members of his staff, who came here 
to confer on the European trip of 
the Blues and three historic military 
companies of Connecticut, left yes- 
terday afternoon for Virginia. While 
here Major Neal was authorized to 
charter the French Line one-class 
cabin steamer Chicago for the voyage 
each way across the Atlantic. 

Nearly 1000 members. of the four 
organizations will make the tour 
during May. ‘The ship will leave 
New York on April, 30, returning 
here June 1. 

Final details will be made at a 
meeting in Richmond on March 6 of 
the provisional general staff, which 
consists of six members of each or- 
ganization. The Connecticut com- 
panies are the first and second 


companies, governor’s foot guards, 


and the Putnam Phalanx. . 


GERMAN STUDENTS 
ACCEPT $4,000,000 LOAN 


eR ee a 


Special from Monitor Bureat 

CHICAGO, Jan. 11—Students in 
Germany have decided to consider 
as a loan the $4,000,000 recently sub- 
scribed by American college students 
as a gift to them, it is announced in 
a letter received by Northwestern 
University here from Reinhold 
Schaier, director of the German Stu- 


ee 


Underwood & Underwood 


b 


dents Co-operative Association in 
Dresden, Germany. 

Mr. Schaier, who recently visited 
many American universities, writes: 
“The students of Germany have 
asked me to say to the students of 
United States that théy have decided 
to consider. the gift as a loan. Pay- 
ment of the loan will be made in the 
form of annual students’ contribu- 
tions to the International Student 
Trust Fund, to be used to meet emer- 
gencies in education in all parts of 
the world.” 


BUSINESS MEN KEPT 
INFORMED OF BILLS 


Transportation Matters in Con- 
gress Studied by Chamber 


Legislation affecting transporta- 
tion, pending in Congress, is -so 
varied and complicated that the 
transportation department of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce is de- 


voting spécial attention to‘the pro- 
posed bills, to the end that New 
England business men.may be kept 
fully informed in ample time to be 
properly represented at hearings. 

William H. Day, manager of the 
department, outlines several ex- 
amples of the type of bills pending, 
efaong them the so-called “Gooding 
long and short-haul bill,” which, in 
its present form, would prohibit rail 
carriers from securing relief to meet 
water competition whether direct, in- 
direct, actual or potential. This sort 
of bill, if enacted into law, would ad- 
versely affect New England in many 
ways, said Mr. Day. 


Mr. Day further pointed out that | 
regional interstate commerce com-| 
missions are proposed to be estab-.| 
lished as auxiliaries to the existing | 
commission. Such legislation is said 
to be calculated to expedite early 
disposition of complaints, but some} 
students of transportation problems | 
claig that the provision in the bill | 


for the right of appeal to the parent | 
would tend to retard prompt ; Committees are of great value as 
| they permit the workers to have a 


bod 
action. 


| workers. 
'many hundreds of 
'consist of members selected by the 


((0-0PERATIVE 
EFFORT URGED 


Westinghouse President Is 
Speaker at Yale on In- 
dustrial Relations 


_—_—_ oe 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Jan. 11 (Spe- 
cial)—‘‘The most important and. dif- 
ficult problem in the manufacturing 
imfustry is the maintenance of 
proper relations between employer 
and employee,’ said E. M. Herr, 
president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, in an 


address delivered here before the 
students of the Yale Divinity School 
and the New Haven Industrial Rela- 
tions Council. 

“In matters concerning the im- 
provement of working canditions, 
wages, hours of service, or any of the 
other situations in industry that are 
unsatisfactory to the workers, there 
should be no limit to the co-operative 
effort of employers and employees. 
There is a limit, however, beyond 
which it is unwise to go, and I main- 
tain that the limit has been passed 
when enthusiastic reformers advo- 
cate giving voice in the financial and 
business management to the work- 
men who are not responsible for 
bringing the industry into existente 
and have no responsibility for the 
cperating results, whether profitable 
or unprofitable.” 


Mr. Herr stated that the so-called 
joint conference committee is con- 
sidered at present to .be the most 
satisfactory method of effecting co- 
operation between management and 
Such committees exist in 
industries, and 


workmen and appointed by thé man- 
agement. 
Evidence on hand shows that these 


He also says that the responsibility | Girect voice in all matters concern- 


of supervision of the regional com-' 
missions would add to, rather than | 
subtract from, the present work of | 
the existing commission. Another ob- | 
jection to this bill is that the plan of | 
representation for such _ regional 
boards would permit politics to in- 
tervene, he said. 


Se et ee 


GREAT LAKES CITIES 
ORGANIZING PROTEST 


Call Conference ao Discuss | 
Chicago Drainage Canal 


| 
} 


' 


DETROIT, .Mich., Jan. 9 (Special 
Correspondence — Delegates from | 
every American and Canadian mu-| 


nicipality located on the Great! 
Lakes are expected to attend a 
meeting to protest the diversion of | 
the water of the lakes into the Chi- | 
cago- drainage canal. The meeting | 
will be held here Jan. 14 and 15) 
under the auspices of the Great | 
Lakes Harbors Association. | 

Included among the speakers will | 
be Newton -D. Baker, Cleveland, 
formerly Secretary of War, now at-'! 
torney for the Lake Carriers’ Asso- | 
ciation; S. Wallace Dempsey (R.), | 
Chairman of the House Rivers and | 
Harbors Committee; Frank B.| 
Willis (R.), Senator from Ohio; | 
Theodore E. Burton (R.), Representa- | 
tive from Ohio, and-the Attorneys- | 
General of the States of Michigan, | 
Wisconsin and New York. 

The governors of each of the Great 
Lakes States have been asked to send | 
25 delegates, and mayors of all cities | 
in both countries affected by the 
move, are invited to send five repre- 


sentatives. 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS TO MEET 

Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner 
of Education in Massachusetts, 
Frank P. Morse, supervisor of secon- 
dary education in Magsachusetts, and 
the Rev. Dr. Garfield Morgan of the 
Central Congregational Church, 
Lynn, are to be speakers at the an- 
nual banquet of the High School 
Principals’ Association of Massachu- 
getts at the Boston City Club next 
Saturday.’ The business session of 
the asociation will be held in the 
morning. At. noon there will be a 
meeting of the Massachusetts High 
School Athletic Association, the 


members of which are members of | 


the principals’ association. 


e 


ing themselves and at the same 
time they provide means whereby 
they can enlarge their knowledge of 
the fundamental conditions of the 
industry in which they work. 


“The status of the workers has 
greatly improved during the past 
few years,” said Mr. Herr. “Since 
1914 the money earnings of indus- 
trial wage-earners have more than 
doubled and taking into account the 
higher cost of living, their real earn- 


ings have increased by 33 per cent. | 
/At the same time, working hours 


have decreased. In 1909, 92 per cent 
of the workers worked more than 48 
hours per week, while in 1919 nearly 
’0 per cent of the workers worked 48 
hours per week or less,” 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


| ASKED TO CO-OPERATE 


Metal Trades to Start Appren- 
ticeship System 


a ee ee 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 11 
(Special)—Invitations were mailed 
Out today to vocational school heads 
in western Massachusetts industrial 
communities asking them to attend a 
conference with representatives of 
manufacturers in this section, the 


latter part of this week, on the in- 
Stallation of an apprenticeship sys- 
tem in the metal trades industries. 

The western Massachusetts branch 
of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, which adopted a detailed ap- 
prenticeship plan’ some weeks ago 
for the training of skilled all-around 
mechanics, will ask the co-operation 
of vocational school heads in putting 
this system in practice. 

The first step, which it is planned 
to take at the conference, is to make 
a thorough survey of this section 
with a view to ascertaining how 
many young men are available for 
training and what plant and co-op- 
erative educational facilities will be 
available for their training. 


ESSEX MILLS REOPEN 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass., Jan. 11 
(P)\—The Essex Cotton Mills here, 
which closed a week ago when the 
workers refused to accept a wage 
reduction of 10 per cent, reopened 
today- The plant employs approxi- 
mately 500 persons in the manufac- 
ture of automobile tire fabric. 


JUVENILE COURT JUDGE SEES 
DELINQUENCY REMEDY IN PLAY 


Judge Frederick P. Cabot Issues Plea for Boston Support 
of Playground and Recreation Association of 


America to 


Aid Youth 


—_— 


Tendencies of many boys and girls!tains a personnel bureau to supply 


toward delinquency can be substan- 
tially checked by wholesome recrea- | 
tion through which they can express | 
their normal urge for activity, ac- | 
cording to Judge Frederick P. Cabot | 


of the Boston Juvenile Court, who is- | 
sued a statement today urging upon 


for the nation-wide work of the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. 

Judge Cabot, who is an authority 
in the varied problems of juvenile 
delinquency, said that the extension 
of the civic recreational program is 
certain to have a deterrent effect 
upon the potentiality of youthful 
crime. 

“Play,” he explained, “is to chil- 
dren and young people a necessary | 
part of education and one that is 
generally neglected. A great many | 
boys and girls also go wrong be- 
cause they cannot find in the city 
streets a proper outlet for their 
wholesome and natural desire: to 
play vigorous and lively games.” 


Began in Boston in 1885 


Joseph Lee of Boston is president 
of the association for whose support 
Judge Cabot is making his appeal. 
The beginnings of the organized 
playground movement in the United 
States are credited by the association 
to Boston, where, in the yard of the 
Parmenter Street Chapel, sand gar- 
dens for children were supervised by 
elderly matrons in 1885. In 1906, 
when the Recreation Association was 
founded, 41 cities reported organized 
playgrounds. In 1924 the number 
had increased to 711 cities which re- 
ported an expenditure for the year 
of $20,000,000 for the promoticn of| 
recreation for both children and 
adults. 


cities with recreation workers, and 
conducts schools for training 
workers. 

A list of prominent Bostonians 
who, according to the association, 
have given notable service and* sup- 


| port to the national recreation move- 
ment includes the following: Walter 
| C. Baylies, C. C. Birchard, George G. 


Boston citizens the need of support | Bradford, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, God- 


frey L. Cabot, Henry B. Cabot, Mrs. 
Algernon Coolidge, Mrs. T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, Hsward Coonley, 
Charles M. Cox, Mrs. Robert W. 
Emmons 2d, W. Cameron. Forfes, 
F. L. Higginson, Donald M. Mill, 
Miss Elizabeth G. Houghton, Henry 
G. Lapham, Thacher Loring, Dr. 
Henry Lyman, Dr. William L. Rich- 
ardson, Robert Saltonstall, John F. 
Moors, Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck. 
Henry L. Shattuck, Mrs. Robert G. 
Shaw 2d, Frederic S. Snyder and J. 
G. Thorp. 


WOMEN UNITING 
TO AID GOVERNOR 


Will Support His Avowed 
Purpose to Strengthen 
Law Enforcement 


Governor Fuller will receive the 
active support of the state-wide or- 
ganization of the women’s com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Anti-’ 
Saloon League in his avowed cam- 
paign to- strengthen law enferce- 
ment, Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton an- 
nounced today. 

Following the Governor’s annual 
message to the Legislature in which 


In spite of this significant growth, 


there are still several hundred cities | 
of 8000 population or above which | 


have neither playgrounds nor recrea- 


tion leadership. Some of these cities | 
| mittee enlisting their co-operation in 
, the crusade, Mrs. Tilton said. 

“While we want our courts to do’ 


are in New England. 
How It Works 

The Recreation Association lends 
its workers to help communities es- 
tablish recreation programs along 
modern lines. It sends field secre- 
taries to assist in establishing rec- 
reation systems, conducts a corre- 
spondence and consultation bureau, 
publishes many handbooks and other 
literature on recreation topics, main- 


RAIL- AND STEAMSHIP 
AGENTS TO CONVENE 


he made specific recommendations 
for a speedier administration of 


for criminals, letters were sent to 
677 women members of the com- 


everything rossible to reform the 
criminal, we must prevent abuse of. 
lega¥ technicalities making loopholes 
of escape for the professional crimi- 
nal who spend. his days and his 


holdups,” she added. } 

“Our Dill this winter in the Legis- 
lature, 
tory jail sentencés for habitual boot- 


than once. 


Will Mark 40th Anniversary. 


of Boston Association 


Railroad and steamboat agents will : 


meet at the Hotel Somerset tonight 
for the fortieth annual meeting of the 


Association of Railroad and Steam- | 
It will mark | 


boat Agents of Boston. 
the fortieth anniversary of the found- 


ing of the association and will ob- | 


serve “€harter Members’ Night.” 
New officers wilk be elected. 
Charles C. Dasey, passenger traffic 


manager of the Cunard Line, and 


vice-president of the association, ias | 


been selected by the nominating 
committee for the position of pres- 


ident; John G. Church, New England | 
agent of the Boston & Albany Rail- | 


road, as vice-president; William M. 
Macomber, New England agent of 


the Norfolk & Western Railway, as | 
secretary-treasurer; Wallace E. Bar- | 
Company, | 


rows of the Reading 
Everett S. Leavitt of the Southern 
Pacific Lines, and John W. McLach- 
lan of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, as an executive 
cammittee for two years; 
Hines, retired general agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 


road, as trustee of the benefit fund | 


for three years. 
Honor will 

meeting to 

members, Royal 


be paid 


Kimball, Louis E. Chalenor, Sam W. | 


Manning, John D. McBeath, Oliver 
W. Jordan, Charles E. Rolfe, John 
L. Gilmore, Walter S. Prentiss, Ed- 


ward S. Merchant, Henry J. Whiton, | 


Oscar M. Chandler, Elmer R. Hines, 
Walter Raymond, Albert J. Simmons, 
Benjamin D. Webber, J. Allen 
Flanders and P. H. Faber. 


—_—__-—— ——— 


UNIFORM GRADING 
LAW TO BE SOUGHT 


New Hampshire Apple Grow- 
ers to File Bill 


CONCORD, N. H., Jan. 11 (Special) | 
—Prominent orchardists of 
Hampshire have decided to apply to. 
the Legislature for a uniform grad- | 
ing and packing law and to seek, | 
in co-operation with apple growers 
of other New England states, the 
same law from each Of the New Eng- 
land states. 

‘Andrew L. Felker, State Commis- | 
sioner of Agriculture; Prof. George | 
F. Potter, head of the department of | 
horticulture at the Uuiversity of) 
New Hampshire, and Walter E.| 


New | 


Farmer of Hampton Falls, the largest | 


apple grower in the State, have 
drawn up a proposed law which has 
been indorsed by the New Hampshire 
Horticultural Society. 

It is planned to hold a meeting 
in Boston on Jan. 21, at which repre- 
sentatives of the other states will 
meet with those from New Hamp- 
shire and make plans for the presen- 
tation of a bill to each state legis- 
lature after the exact form of the 
proposed statute has been submitted 
to practical apple growers and ap- 
proved by them. 


D. A. R. OFFICERS ENTERTAINED 
Miss Isabel Wyman Gordon, regent 


Elmer R. | 


during the | 
the following pioneer | 
Whiton, Albert T. | 


| she will sail to Argentina. 


|who really desires to help the wel- 
;fare of the State, it is to be hoped 
|that the Legislature will be equally 
ready to act and that we shall have 
|a fine cleanup this winter in legal 
| technicalities, in night clubs and in 
road houses of bad intent.” 

Mrs. Tilton explained that the 
women were pressing especially for 
ithe passage 
'vide for sterner penalties for habit- 
ual offenders, such as bootleggers, 
rumrunners and _ “still-operators, to 
open to inspection by police of clubs 
incorporated for alleged social or 
Other purposes, and to give to the 
State Commissioner of Public Safety 
the right to approve, reject or re- 
voke licenses of road houses, dance 
halls, etc., throughout our State: 


‘ARGENTINE SHIP 
TAKES TRIAL CRUISE 


Vessel Has Oil Burners and 


Turbines Installed 


ee 


After a successful “shakedown” 
cruise off Massachusetts Bay yes- 
_terday, the Argentine Republic’s 
battleship Rivadavia, entered the 
United States Navy Drydock at South 
Boston at 8 o’clock this morning 
for extensive underwater overhaul- 
|ing, preparatory to leaving for a 
' speed trial on the official United 
‘States Navy course off Rockland. 
Me., to test the newly installed oil 
| burners. 

The Rivadavia, with her sister 
ship, the Moreno, entered the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Yards in 


, October, 1924, for exhaustive repairs 
‘and the 
| burners and 
'davia was built at Fore River Yard. 
'The Moreno was launched at a New 


installation of modern oil 
turbines. The Riva- 


York yard. 

Early yesterday morning a fleet of 
tugs hauled the Rivadavia into the 
stream, whence she steamed to Prov- 
incetown, laid a course for Cape Ann 
and sailed back and forth over this 
course until dusk. Officials at the 


| yard, who made the cruise, declared 
‘the trip to be a success. 


It is expected that the ship will 
remain in dock not more than 10 
days, whence she will proceed to the 
Rockland course. Following the speed 


‘trials, the Rivadavia will return to 
'Fore River for readjustments, and 


before a month it is expected that 


B. & M. SPEEDS 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Extension of the big Santa Fe 
locomotives of the Boston & Maine 
from the Hudson River gateways as 
far egst as Ayer, and return, has in- 
creased by 61 per cent the load car- 
ried on the fast freight trains which 
they operate, and has improved ma- 
terially the railroad’s freight service 
to points in New Hampshire and 
Maine, it is shown by the report on 
the first month’s operations, made 
public today. 
| The big power units, which pre- 
viously were operated only between 
the classification yards of the Boston 
& Maine at Mechanicville, N. Y., and 


of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Massachusetts, and 


other state officers, were guests of | 


honor at a reception given by Old 
Boston Chapter at the Women’s Re- 
publican Club of Massachusetts this 
afternoon. Mrs. James C. Peabody, 
state vice-regent, and Mrs. Ralph 
Loring Page, treasurer of the Old 
Boston Chapter and candidate of the 
chapter for state auditor, 
special guests. 


were other | 


‘to Ayer and return on Dec. 9. An- 


}nouncement of the extension was 


not made until the results could be 
definitely determined. ; 
Maine at Fitchburg and Athol, and 


| other bridge structures at a cost o 
$126,000, made it possible to exten 


nounced. 


justice and more adequate penalties 


brain trying to make a dishonest liv-’ 
ing out of thieving, bootlegging and 
therefore, calls for manda- 


leggers and rumrunners, for those. 
who appear before the court more 


“With a socially minded Governor- 


of legislation to pro-’ 


East Deerfield, began the longer haul 


Construction of new steel bridges } 
on the main line of the Boston & 


the rebuilding or strengthening of 3 


the run of the Santa Fes, it is an-~ 


: 
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CO" of the last = expressions of Beank A. Munsey was a state- 
ment regarding the advertising lineage 1 in The New v York sun estiaa the 


month of November. 


That statement was so characteristic, so clear and concise an expression-of the 
ideals controlling The Sun that it is reprinted in full below. 


To. the perpetuation of those ideals the present management of The Sun is 
unreservedly committed and. pledges itself to their completest fulfillment. 


It is for the same reasons expressed by Mr. Munsey 
that The Sun continued in December to add to its 


record another. month of leadership, thus completing 
a period of six consecutive months in each of- which 
= sa published a greater volume of advertising than 


any other New York evening newspaper. 


The Sun published in December 1,571,906 agate lines 
of total advertising —leading the second New York 
evening newspaper by 132,656 lines. - tb 


The Sun’s advertising gain in December—-a gain of 
223,710 lines—was larger than the combined gains 
of all the other New York evening newspapers. 


During the last six months of 1925 The Sun published 


7,693,384 lines of total advertising —leading the sec- 
ond New York evening newspaper by 388,004 lines. 


The Sun had a larger gain during the last six months 
of 1925 than all the other New York. evening news- 
papers combined. 


Month after month and year after year National 
Advertisers use far more space in The Sun than in 
any other New York evening’ newspaper. 


and its late owner.—Editorial in The Sun, December 31, 1925. 


| The terms of Mr. Munsey’s will make it possible for The Sun to assure its readers that they will con- 
tinue to enjoy a clean newspaper of interest, political independence, honesty and fearlessness. The 
organization with which Mr. Munsey brought The Sun to its present commanding position remains 
intact. That organization will bend every effort to make The Sun a newspaper worthy of its readers 


Reprinted from The Sun of December 5, 1925 


Character, Substance, 
"Courage, Quality. 


THAT S the reason for The Sun’s position in New 


York as a great newspaper—a home newspaper for 
home reading. 


-That’s the reason why The Sun leis all otherevening 
newspapers in New York, both in the quality and quan- 
tity of its advertising. 


That’s the reason why The Sun carried in November 
1,541,154 lines of advertising, leading all other evening 


_* newspapers in New York by 58,664 lines. 


That’s the reason why The Sun for five months straight 
has carried move advertising than any other Ni ew York 
_evening newspaper. 


That’s the reason: why The Sun has made a larger gain © 
in the last five months than all the other New York 
evening newspapers put together. 


That’s the reason why The Sun’s gain in advertising 


_ for November this year is 334,424 lines over November 


last year. 


That’s the reason why in the last five months The Sun 
has gained more in advertising in the six working days 
of the week than any other newspaper in New York, 
morning or evening, has gained. 


The Sun is building right, building 
with full appreciation of a newspaper’ s 
responsibility to the community 


280 eine New York 


Sun 
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“THE HOME FORUM 
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Memories That Lead Afar 


when books, writing, and walk- 

ing have all yielded their full 
interest, and yet remains an hour be- 
tween daylight and dusk that calls 
for occupation. This would seem a 
pleasant time to take a ramble in 
one’s armchair in the loved and re- 
membered pathways of the past. 
Memory, at such times, draws her 
veil aside and shows me, vignetted 
out from the vague shadows of less- 
remembered things, a series of soft 
_or brilliantly tinted pictures as beau- 
tiful, to my thinking, as any that 
have yet hung on the walls of a 
gallery. The season—but what mat- 
ters the season? In such rambles I 
set forth in early spring, and walk 
into the glowing heart of autumn. 
Or, recalling some mountainous track 
in summer I climb it to look down on 
a swirling snowstorm in the valley, 
and the exhilaration of the dry cold 
air returns to me as I climb higher 
into dazzling, sunshine. 

Sometimes memory sets me in the 
twist of a road through a forest, but 
I can go no further. I cross the 
bridge of a roaring mountain torrent, 
and can see the long descent of a 
path through flowering trees, but the 
signpost’ has disappeared, and Il 
know not in which hemisphere I re- 
joiced at these lovely scenes. Nor 
do I feel there is need to see more. 
I am grateful for such glimpses as 
I am grateful for the landscape that 
flashes by me when I travel in a 
train. And how easily I take my 
remembered ramblings without help 
of train or steamer, and find niyself 
.in Htaly, Egypt, India! 

> > > 

Here is a dusty road outside Flor- 
ence that winds steeply up between 
high walls; a majestic stone pine 
soars into the blue sky, and the 
single bell is ‘heard clanging in a 
lovely campanile. 

There is no wind to shake the olive 
trees so that their leaves turn over 
to show the silver underneath, and 
the glare is so intense in the un- 
- shaded lane that no one is about. 
Far below, the City of Flowers 
dreams with its palaces and towers 
along the Arno which lies in a broad 
gleam of white in the shadowy re- 
cesses of the Cascine. Or it is at 
night, and I walk in Florence. The 
moon shines down on the: garden 
‘where tall white lilies stand in ranks 
among lemon trees, and the villa is 
transformed to an ivory palace in 
the bower of its vines and roses. 
The road down to the city is black 
with the shadows of great cypresses, 
and in and out of their depths 
dances a crowd of flickering fire- 


jiewy are times in the winter, 


plain. I walk the arcaded streets of 
‘Bologna, and once more I tread the 
road above the sea where Capri lies 
in mist and sunlight like a blue; 
shadow, and each deeply indented 
ravine in the hills is filled with 
orange trees. 
+> + +> 7 
Then, with no steamer, I cross 


the seas, and am on another road 
where I love to wander. It leads to 
a dry river bed, and on either side 


there lies as much India as anyone 
may need for an evening stroll. A 
wide India, pale, shadowless, in vast 
stretches of desert sand. No cultiva- 
tion, no tree beyond the thin babul 
thorn, and far as I may wander 
there is nothing to be seen but that 
dreamlike landscape of desert sand 
that will change, beneath the moon, 
into drifts of snow and black shadow. 
So will it lie in impenetrable soli- 
tude until the dawn. But now my 
road turns homeward through the 
bazaar, and there is so much of in- 
terest in the motley crowd I meet 
that my walk becomes a mere daw- 
dle. Here is a Muhammadan mer- 
chant with his wares piled up in a 
brightly painted cart drawn by a 
white bullock. A small yellow pony 
ambles past in the dust, its turbaned 
rider sifting carelessly with flowing 
garments. A whole party of trav- 
elers are sitting under a big banyan 
tree among their bundles and brass 
pots, and a thin smoke rises from 
the fire where they are cooking their 
evening meal. A coolie woman glides 
gracefully along with a-jar of water 
on her fiead, and prettiest sight of 
all, a tiny child in a scarlet jacket 
rides his father’s shoulder, while his 
black eyes take in every point of in- 
terest. Now the road is through the 
bazaar. The desert seems to have 
drifted even here; from the sand 
rise low houses, black, heavily lat- 
ticed baJconies that suggest a deep 
reserve. I hear the muffled beating 
of a drum, and from some dim in- 
terior I see the gleam of a charcoal 
fire, and then—the last detail of this 
memory—a string of camels lurches 
down the street, straight, it would 
seem, from the pages of an ancient‘ 
Eastern tale. 
+> +> + 
Some memories I love. much are | 
the softly colored pictures that open 
before me of walks near an old Eng- 
lish town. I see the cathedral town 
of Salisbury, but beautiful as are 
its towers and the creeper-covered 
old red brick houses in its Close, I 
leave the town by a well-remembered 
path, and now perhaps I am on the 
short crisp grass of the Wiltshire 
downs, and I walk in the grove of 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


In silence are the mountains clad; 
In robes of silver silence, 

Palely shimmering; 

In mantles softer-hued 

Than moonlit night» 

Yet like the night adorned 

1 With starry patterns of embroidery, 
With far, faint constellations 

Of twinkling sounds— 

Clear notes of c non wren, 

A cow-bell far away, 

Glad calls of chickadee, 

A hound’s deep-throated bay; 

And over these float sheerest veils 
Of aspen-loving winds, 

Of murmuring streams 

And whispering waterfalls. 


function and end before any other as- 
pect of his being: “‘the proper func- 
tion does not come into existence for 
the sake of the being, but the latter | 
for the sake of the former.” Conse- | 
quently it was natural that medievai | 
education should be definitely fitted | 
to the function that the child was_ 
eventually to perform, whether 4s | 
noble, as cleric, or as artisan. 
it can. be divided into three kinds— | 
the practical, 
the technical—each of which was | 
so to prepare the child to do his duty | 
in his station 
might be justified and his function 
fulfilled. | 

| 


nobles first set their children beneath 


'are grown up, set them,on high.” | 


to have been the parent’s preroga- 
tive; we have.-still the psalter from 
which Blanche of Castile taught St. | 


In Silence 


Frances Higgins. 


— 


The Medieval Child’s 
Education 


The medieval view of man set his 


So | 


the speculative, and 


that his existence | 


' 
i 


The training of the noble child 
was rather education in the French » 
sense than instruction of an. aca-' 
demic kind. He had to carry on the; 
practical work of feudal govern- 
ment; to fight, to be a courtier, to 
learn the self-control and the de- 
ctsion that befit a member of the 
governing class. A _ thirteenth-cen- 
tury sermon tells us: “Peasants spoil 
their children and make them little 
red frocks, a@M then, when they are 
a little older, they put them to the 
plough. On the other hand, the 


them and make them eat with the 
serving lads; and then, when they , 


All the writers of the Middle Ages 
agree that to spare the rod is to 
spoil the child. It is a mistake also, 
to begin too late—the bough should 
be bent while it is still green. ... 

Religious education seems usually 


Round About Pont Neuf 


[ix average visitor of Paris 
knows only the city of the guide- 
books,—the museums, parks, 
shops and restaurants; but to one 
who remains there some time the 
out-of-the-way places hold the most 
charm and are more significant of 
French character and customs. 
Paris differs from almost any other 
metropolis in the fact that her 
poorer sections are not ugly, and 
they usually possess a _ certain 
quaintness. Perhaps it is because 
most of the buildings are constructed 
of stone and so well designed that 
they take on an individual beauty 
with age. 

The rambler in Paris loves the 
old districts, loves the Seine with 
her handsome bridges and loves to 
linger at the little cafés and shops 
and to rummage through the worn 
books in the stalls which line the 


banks near Pont Neuf. Above on 
the street level is the usual noise 
and jostle of a large city, but below 
on the pavement of the quay is en- 
acted a very different scene. In the 
first place, unlike many other cities, 
the quays of Paris are clean and 
well kept. Trees carefully pruned 
reach above the street level casting 
a fringe-like shade. Masses of ivy 
climb the walls, their rich glossy 
leaves in both summer and winter 
making lovely blobs of green against 


the cool gray of the stcne embank- 


ment. 

The French 
tranquil flow 
sit about, leisurely 
papers. There is always a line of 
men holding fishing-poles, but they 
rarely, if ever, catch anything. An 
old peasant woman, :still 


to enjoy the 
People 


seem 
of the river. 


reading news- | 


wearing | 


her folding stool there and sits 
sunning herself while she _ knits. 
Near where Irma René Koen 
sketched Pont Neuf a number of 
women were carding wool, making 
a picturesque group as they bent 
over their fluffy heaps. Numberless 
artists are always painting near this 
spot, working peacefully and undis- 
turbed, for France differs in this 
respect from other countries where 
people stand close to the paint cr 
and annoy him by asking how much 
he expects to receive for his canvas. 


Daily Good 


N A translation of Hebrews 10:24 
we read, “Let us vie with one an- 
other in a rivalry of love and 
noble actions.” How many people, if 
they were asked, would say, My high- 
est hope ‘is to be privileged to mani- 
fest in my daily life the performance 
of noble actions? It is astonishing and 
disconcerting, when we examine our 


has such a reverence for art that|img we are in the activity of good. 
he never shows any mirth over the |-\obllesse oblige is oftentimes forgot- 


crudest attempts an art student, 


ten in our dealings with our fellow- 


and it is this very reverence that|man; and of how few of us could it 


permits him to appreciate the beauty |pe written, He most nobly strove!!form and color which 
Fear, criticism, resentment, and jeal-|veal, so, as we reflect the sunshine 
Ousy appear to claim possession of;of Truth, beauty will be manifested 


of the Seine and its bridges and 
enables him to spend a quiet, de- 


the costume of ner province, carries! lightful afternoon on the quays. 


out with Paul, “O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?’ But Paul real- 
ized, and so must we, that to abide in 
a state of self-condemnation when 


but for others. 


task may not appear an easy one. 


say that they do love God; but with 
the clearer understanding of love 
which we gain in Christian Science, 
stressing performance as opposed to 
mere profession, it will» readily be 
seen that the condition of love, so 
called, which does not rise out of the 
realm of superstitious belief can never 
be expressed in the intelligent activ- 
ity which will bear fruit in noble 
actions. When the Pharisees boasted 
of their rigid adherence to the laws 
laid down by Moses, Jesus replied, 
“These ought ye to have done, and 
rot to leave the other undone.” 

If we really love God, then we must 
of necessity reflect that love to each 


and deed. In a poem by Mrs. Eddy 
(Poems, p. 13) we read: 


“My prayer, some daily good to do 
To Thine, for Thee; 


thinking, to realize how little of good | 
Even the most ignorant Frenchman |™ay be apparent there, and how lack- | 


} 
i 


i 
} 


| 


| 


j 
| 


| 


| 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


“day” generally. implies sunshine, 
light. The performance, then, of 
“daily good” must consist in bring- 
ing to the lives of those with whom 
we come into contact a sense of 
brightness by manifesting the quali- 
ties of goodness, compassion, tender 
leving-kindness, and above all right- 
eous judgment; in short, by measur- 
ing to others the measure we would 
have meted to ourselves. .As the sun 
disperses the clouds and the mists 
that claim to hide the beauty of 


its rays re- 


our thinking, and dismayed we cry|where, otherwise, we might behold 


only that which is drab, rigid, and 
colorless. In “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures” (p. 454) 
by Mrs. Eddy, are these words: “Love 
inspires, illumines, designates, and 


once the evil is uncovered, does not/leads the way.” If our thoughts and 
tend to advancement. It behooves us,/actions are inspired by love, then 
therefore, to strive to attain that atti- | numerous opportunities for 
tude of right thinking which will nat- | service 
urally result in the accomplishment | themselves; and we shall learn to say 
of daily good, not only for ourselves, | little but serve much. | 


loving 


will undoubtedly present 


At the present time, when all na- 


To bring about the effectual per-/tions seem to be suffering from a gen-« 
formance of this right activity we!eral upheaval in human conscious- 
need first of all to remember Jesus’; ness, we can by dwelling, individu- 
command, “Thou shalt love the Lord |ally, in the consciousness of love and 
thy God with all thy heart, and with | harmony, help to bring about ultimate 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, | peace. Each individual who .learng 
and with all thy mind; and thy heigh-j|and accepts his:individual responsibil- 
Hour as thyself.” At first glance this | ity 


in this direction—responsibility 


which we certainly cannot lightly 


Most people, if interrogated, would | abandon—has the.privilege of ac< 


complishing a mission of world-wide 
usefulness that nothing can check or 
cbhstruct. Mankind needs to gain “the 
wide horizon’s grander view,” in 
order to lift consciousness out of the 
limited area of personal interests and 
aims. The seedling liberated from 
cenfinement, and borne by friendly 
breeze, may travel many miles before 
finding a resting place where it can 
establish its useful growth and bee 
come in turn a center for the dispers- 
sal of other seeds with which to make 
fertile the waste places of the earth, 
So, each manifestation of daily good 
borne on the wings of loving endeavor 
will reach, it may be, some desert 


of His little ones in thought, word, | place, causing the tender plant of 


loving appreciation and gratitude to 
spring up and bear much fruit, there- 
by providing in its turn comfort and 
shelter for the wayfarer who passes 
that way, and who has need of its 


An offering pure of Love, whereto 
God leadeth me.” 


Louis his letters, and Joinville de- | 
scribes St. Louis teaching his own 
‘children in his turn: “Before he lay 
down in his bed he would cause his 
children to come to him, and bring 
to their minds the deeds of good 
kings and good emperors, telling 
them that it was of such men they 
should take example. ... Much of 
the moral training thus received 
rested upon the idea that the man 
of noble birth should in every 
thought and deed set a good example 
to others. So we find St. Louis re- 
minding Joinville that if he would 
be honored in this world and go to 
Paradise in the next, he should keep 
himself from knowingly doing or 
Saying anything which, if the whole 
world knew of it, he would be 
ashamed to acknowledge. So, too, 
good manners were a duty. ... And 
the child was brought up to speak 
politely to clerks and not to make a 
noise in- church. France was early 
aware —and has never forgotten — 
that good manners are based on con- 
sideration for others, and are thus 
a part of morality. By 1247 the 
author of Sidrach teaches that you 
should listen, even*if you are bored. 

. . You must_show neither haughti- 


flies. On such a night the historic 
streets of Florence take on greater, 
more beautiful dignity that not only 
breathes of the past, but seems to 
predict that freedom of noble thought 
and aspiration that many a famous 
Florentine has longed for. Once in 
Italy, such memories lead me far. 
I see again the somber pile of a 
palace made a background for the 
bright blossoms in a flower-girl’s 
basket. I see the olive-clad_hill- 
side, the white foam of cherry blos- 
som against a distant blue mountain, 
*the yellowing trees in a bright au- 
tumn afternoon on the Lombardy 
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black yew trees that are said to have 
furnished bows for the Saxon soldier. 
Or I turn to the water-meadows, or 
to the new forest. But on a winter 
afternoon the meadows are cold to 
walk in, for the pale wraith of a mist 
rises from their streams, and the 
thatched village is more inviting, 
where the windows show the glow of 
a fireside. In the forest walks there 
is always a happy anticipation of 
seeing hollies gleam brightly with 
their scarlet berries, and the bracken 
is still golden in the frosty grass. 
Here along the rutted road comes a 
wagon heavy with logs of wood for 
fuel, and some forest ponies are seen, 
in shaggy coats, among the furze. 
+> + . ee 

There is one road I often walk, 
but { do not get far along it. I want 
to get to an old market town, and 
can see the white road dipping up 
and down before me through the 
fields, but the fields are full of ox- 
eyed daisies, and there are dog-roses 
in the hedges, and the ditch is grassy 
and full of flowers. So I stay there 
and pick them. It must be that I am 
a child again, for a market-cart 
passes me in the cloud of sunlit dust 
it raises, the grasses meet over my 


‘tender ministration to send him on 
; | his way, refreshed and rejoicing. 
“Daily good” is that good which is | 


{Ina 
enjoyed every day; and the word| } 


Clock-a-Clay 


ee 


In the cowslip pips I lie, 

Hidden from the buzzing fly, 
While green grass beneath me lies, 
Pearled with dew like fishes’ eyes, 
Here I lie, a clock-a-clay, 

Waiting for the time of day. 


nother column will be found a transe 
ation of this article into Spanish] 


The Bee 


The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. 
—Emily Dickinson. 
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Pont Neuf. From a Water Color by Irma René Koen 


El Bien diario 


Traducci6n del articulo sobre la Ciencia Cristiana publicado en inglés 
en esta pagina fe 


Morning-Glories 


—— —Y 


Written for The Christian 
There must have grown in Palestine 
These beauties on their clinging vine 
Some wall or tent adorning; 
Perhaps their precious coloring 
Inspired the Psalmist’s harp to sing, 
“Joy cometh in the morning!” 


Heloise M. B. Hawkins. 


Science Monitor 


While the forest quakes surprise, 

And the wild wind sobs and sighs,-: 
My home rocks as like to fall, 

On its pillar green and tall: 

When the pattering rain drives by 

Clock-a-clay keeps warm and dry. 


“dia” generalmente implica luz de 
sol, claridad. Asi que la ejecucién de 
algun bien diario debe consistir en 


N UNA traducci6n de la Epistola 
K de San Pablo a los Hebreos 

10:24 leemos: “Considerémonos 
los unos 4 los otros para provocar- 
nos al amor y 4 las buenas obras.” 
les 


llevar a la vida de aquellos con los 


The Welcome 


ED 


It may be, that we are in some 
ways exceptionally placed, yet the 
thing that stands out is the wide- 
spread friendliness and hospitality 
we have found. We have proved in 


cuales llegamos a estar en contacto 
una sensacion por la 
manifestacién de las cualidades de 
bondad, compasi6on, tierna benevolen- 


Day by day. and night by night, 

All the week I hide from sight; 

In the cowslip pips I lie, 

In rain and dew still warm and dry; 
Day and night, and night and day, 
Red, black-spotted clock-a-clay. 


ZCuanta gente diria, si se pre- 


guntara: ‘Mi esperanza mds alta es 


de claridad 


tener el privilegio de llevar a cabo 
acciones nobles en mi vida diaria’’? 
Es 
| ver, 


cia y, mas que nada, justa aprecia- 
y desconcertante! ojign: en breve, midiendo a los otros 
examinamos nuestro 


sorprendente 
cuando 


My home shakes in wind and showers, | 


con la misma medida con la cual qui- | 
Pale green pillar topped with flowers, | 


months, $2.25; one month, 75 cents. 
Single copies 5 cents. 


WILLIS J, ABBOT, Editor 
Communications regarding the con- 
| duct of this newspaper, articles and 


head, and the sorrel is like a tall 
flowering tree. There is a high hedge 
of may, and somewhere sheep are 
feeding, and those little breezes that 


ness nor shyness; every one has a 


right to play a part in society, and 
if from either of these reasons a 


man is silent, “il pert sa raison et 


this place and in that, the beauty of 
human friendship. The kindliness has 
been amazing, stirring deep moods of 
wonder and of gratitude. We have 
known too much of that ever to be 


| 
'pensamiento, qué poco de bueno sea 


‘aparente alli y qué deficiente es- 


} ire ° 
itamos en la actividad del bien. 


sieramos ser medidos. Como el sol 
dispersa las nubes y las nieblas que 


. 


pretendien esconder la _ belleza de 


Bending at the wild wind’s breath, 
Till I touch the grass beneath; 
Here I live, lone clock-a-clay, 
Watching for the time of day. 


MARY BAKER EDDY 
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bad ; - | 
Noblesse oblive esta olvidado muchas | forma vy color que sus rayos revelan. The auiatanl ie ee 
only ‘Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume ‘of 700 pages, may be 


read or purchased at Christian 


steal about in summer seem to 

whisper of “the sweet o’ the year” 

that is never stale in its coming. 
M. A. B. 


illustrations for publication should 
be addressed to the Editor. If the 
return of manuscripts is desired 
they must be accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope, but 
the Editor does not hold himself re- 
sponsible for such communications. 


son droit.” It is selfish to show your 
feelings. . : 

There was much for, the child to 
learn besides religion and good man- 
ners. . . . In the early fourteenth- 
century romance of Sone de Nansai 


—John Clare. 


cynical about human nature in the 
main. 

We have known both the friend- 
ship of friends and the friendship of 
nature. Some few months ago, after 


a medida que reflejamos la luz 
Verdad, 
donde 
aquello 


| 
| veces en nuestro trato con el prdjimo, | asi 
| CAWAas 


y de qué pocos sotros se iera | . 
Nh qué pocos de nosotros se pudiera| ge jg hermosura se mani- 


‘escribir: j“Se esforz6 noblemente!” 
Miedo, critica, resentimiento y en- 


festara en de otro modo no 


veriamos sino que es par- 
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{have no objection to you giving my 


: Washington’s 7 
Benevolence 


To friends, family, church, educa- 
tion and strangers our Farmer was 
open-handed beyond most men of his 
time. His manager had orders to fill 
a cornhouse every year for the sole 


use of the poor in the neighborhood 
and this saved numbers of poor} 
women and children from extreme 
want. He also allowed the honest 
poor to make use of his fishing 
stations, furnishing them with all 
necessary apparatus for taking her- 
ring, and if they were unequal to the 
task of hauling the seine, assistance 
was rendered them by the General’s 
servants. 

To Lund Washington he wrote 
from the camp at Cambridge: “Let 
the hospitality of the house, with 
respect to the poor, be kept up. Let 
no,one go hungry away. If any of 
this kind of people should be in 
want of corn, ‘supply their neces- 
saries, provided that it does not en- 
courage them to idleness; and I 


money in charity to the amount of 
forty or fifty pounds a year, when 
you think it well bestowed. What I 
mean by having no objection is, that 
it is my desire it should be done. 

His relations with his own kindred 
were patriarchal in character. His 
care of Mrs. Washington’s children 
and grandchildren has.already been 
described. He gave a phaeton and 
money to the extent of two thousand 
five hundred dollars to his mother 


1To his nephew, Bushrod Washing- 


and did not claim possession of some 
of the land left him by his father’s 
will. 

He loaned his brother Samuel (five 
times married) considerable sums, 
which he forgave in his will, spent 
“near five thousand dollars” on the 
education of two of his sons, and 
cared for several years for a 
daughter Harriot, notwithstanding 
the fact that she had “no disposition 
... to be careful of her cloaths.” 


ton, he gave money and helped him 
to obtain a legal education. ... 
Over forty relatives were remem- 
bered in his will, many of them in 
@ most substantial manner.—Paul 
Leland Haworth in “George Wash- 


ington, Country Gentleman.” 


the hero learns to read and write, 
to play chess and backgammon, to 
hawk, hunt, 
geometry, “magic,” and law; and has 
as Many as four masters. . 
other studies, chess and backgam- 
mon, 
knightly occupations; 
one who had judicial powers: and 
fair speech was a necessity. 
ing was less important, and went 
more against the grain. Sidrach de- 
scribes how difficult it is: the man 
who writes labours 
neither think nor look nor laugh nor 
speak nor listen while he is writing. 
“pig the scribe knows what an art 
it is. 


Latin were useful for a man of high 
birth, and by 1454 we find Charles, 
Duke of Berry, aged eight, owning 
five school books—an ABC, a copy of 
the Seven Penitential Psalms, Dona- 
tus on the eight parts of speech, 
Cato’s moral distich with a French 
translation, and a rhymed abstract 
of Priscian’s Latin 


erally speaking, better for women- 
folk to 
Courtois gives good advice. . 
women must know is how to spin 
and sew, 
and above everything to acquire “la 
bele contenance et simple’’; 
straight in front of them, quietly 
and unaffectedly, and to learn to be- 
have without either prudery or over- 
familiarity. 


force in education among the lower 
classes aS among the nobility. Chil- 
dren ‘earnt their métier, most often 
from 1 parent or near relative; and 
they had other schooling, chiefly in 
Jearning to read in the Psalter, for 
which time is usually claimed in the 
indentures of their apprenticeship. 
Even girls got a certain amount of 
such teaching. ... 


specific function in society, men and 
women of noble or artisan birth had 
little concern with the sphere. of 
learning. That sphere was the prov- 
ince of the clerk; it was his heritage 
as much as his land was the knight’s 
or his trade the craftsman’s; 
like them, he had to learn his métier 
young.—Joan Evans, 
Medizval France.” 


and fence; to study 
. . Of his 


hawking and hunting, were 


law  befitted 
Writ- 


and dare 


Yet reading, writing, and a little 


Grammar. 
On the other hand, it was, gen- 


be unlettered. Urbain le 
.. What 
to embroider and sing; 


to look 


Social ondition was the directive 


Yet since each exists to fulfil a 


and, 


in “Life in 


our last moving, nearly a week went 
in trying to evolve some sort of orde! 
out of chaos. For a while we were 
almost lost among packing cases, 
but gradually one room and then an- 
other began to look presentable. At 
last we “came to the small upper 
room which is to serve as study. The 
floor was littered with books, for 
as yet there were no bookshelves. 
Still to have come thus far was good, 
One felt that here was breathing 
space; with most of the arranging 
done, there was time to attend to the 
thoughts that come. There was the 
desk beside the window. It is not a 
specially privileged window, many 
have a finer outlook. Still it has al- 
titude—and gives us sky and cloud, 
and overlooks an old garden with 
some bushes and ‘trees, A robin wds 
singing his autumn song. It was tae 
first time anybody had noticed him 
since our arrival. Perhaps he had 
been waiting, and as soon aS We were 
ready, there was his welcome. And 
even though that idea of his wo'- 
coming us may be merely fancy, it :s 
pleasant to think upon. 

We had heard such songs just be- 
fore we left our old home. Robins 
were about us there in goodly nuin- 
bers and before we left we nad 
heard them breaking the long hush 
of summer. This welcoming singer 
was hidden somewhere in the old 
garden. This was his overture—a 
sort of friendly preliminary. He wi:] 
come nearer. For robin is a friendly 
little fellow, the bird that comes 
closest to us in winter. Here in 
England he is to be found beside you, 
whenever in open weather you dig 
in the garden and frequently about 
the door ready for crumbs. On this 
particular day, his song seemed like 
a golden thread of continuity in a 
fabric of change. A stranger in a 
strange land, yet here was the old 
familiar song. The landscape, the 
house, seemed less strange because 
of his autumn notes. The new place 
was not to be without some of the 
old songs. In an unaccustomed place 
old familiar things are very precious 
Eye and ear and heart fix on thein 
in eager gratitude, for they have s 
precious ministry of reassurance in 
their keeping. With a robin singing 
below we felt that there was some 
song, some beauty, some friendliness 
on which we could rely. 


vidia tratan aparentemente de apod- 
derarse de nuestro pensamiento y 
angustiados exclamamos con San 
Pablo: j‘‘Miserable hombre de mi! 
2quién me librara del cuerpo de esta 
muerte?” Pero San Pablo compren- 
dio, y asi debemos nosotros, que el 
permanecer en un estado de conde- 
naciOn propia, una vez el mal descu- 
bierto, no tiende a progreso. Nos 
corresponde, pues, esforzarnos para 
llegar a aquella actitud*mental que 
resulte naturalmente en algtin bien 
diario realizado, no solamente por 
nosotros sino también por otros. 

Para conseguir la expresi6n efec- 
tiva de esta actividad justa, necesi- 
tamos primeramehte recordar el 
mandamiento de Jestis: “Amardas al 
Senor tu Dios de todo tu coraz6n, y 
de toda tu alma, y de todas tus fuer- 
zas, y de todo tu entendimiénto; y 4 
tu projimo como 4 ti mismo.’ Puede 
ser que a primera vista este deber no 
parezca cosa sencilla. La mayoria de 
la gente, si. se les preguntara, dirfan 
que aman a Dios; pero con la com- 
prension mas clara de lo que es el 
amor, como la adquirimos en la Cien- 
cia: Cristiana, acentuando el llevar a 
cabo de obras en contraposicién a la 
mera protestaci6n, se comprendera 
facilmente que la condici6én del asi- 
llamado amor que no se eleva por 
encima del reino de las 
Supersticiosas no puede 
nunca en la actividad inteligente que 
llevara fruto en nobles acciones. 
Cuando los Fariseos se alahaban de 
su adherencia rigida a las leyes for- 
muladas por Moisés, Jestis replicé: 
“Esto era menester hacer, y no dejar 
lo otro.” 

Si realmente amamos a Dios, de- 
bemos reflejar necesariamente este 
amor a cada uno de Sus pequenitos, 
en pensamientos, palabras vy obras. 
En una poesia de Mrs. Eddy (Poems, 
p. 13) leemos: 


expresarse 


“Mi oraci6n, hacer algtin bien diario 
A Los Tuyos, por T’; 

Una ofrenda pura de Amor, a ln cual 
Dios me gufa.” 


“El bien diario” es el bien del cual se 
g0za todos los dias; y la palabra 


creencias 


dusco, rigido y sin color. En ‘‘Science 
and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
(pag. 454) por Mrs. Eddy, 
encontramos estas palabras: “El 


tures” 


i:Amor inspira, ilumina, designa y guia 


el camino.” Si nuestros pensamien- 
tos y acciones estan inspirados por 
el amor, entonces Se presentaran sin 
duda numerosas ocasiones para ser- 


vicios de amor y aprenderemos a 
decir poco y a servir mucho. 

Kin e] tiempo actual, cuando todas 
las naciones parecen estar sufriendo 
de una conmoci6n gqneral en la con- 


ciencia| humana, nostros podemos 
ayudar a promover la paz suprema 
conservando individualmente la con- 
Cada 
individuo que llega a comprender y 
acepta su responsabilidad individual 
en esta direccion—una responsabili- 
dad que seguramente no se puede 
abandonar de ligero—tiene el privi- 
legio de llevar a cabo una misién de 
utilidad universal que nada puede 
retardar o impedir, La humanidad 
necesita alcanzar “la _ perspectiva 
mas grande del horizonte amplio,”’ 
para elevar la conciencia por encima 
del reino limitado de intereses y fines 
personales. Puede ser que la simien- 
te libertada de su prision y llevada 
por brisas amigables tenga que tra- 
versar muchas leguas antes de en- 
contrar un lugar de reposo en donde 
pueda establecer su desarrollo Gatil y 
llegar a ser de su vez un centro para 
la dispersion de otras simientes, que 
puedan fertilizar los Jugares desier- 
tos de la tierra. Asi, cada manifesta- 
eciédn de bien diario llevada en las 
alas de esfuerzo desinteresado puede 
llegar tal vez a un lugar desierto, 
haciendo brotar alli la tierna planta 
de apreciaci6n y gratitud, que llevan- 
do fruto puede ofrecer de su vez 
consuelo y refuzio al caminante que 
pasa por aquel camino y que necesita 
de su tierno ministerio para ayrdarle 
a continuar su viaje repucsto y con 
alegria. . 


clencia de amor y armonia. 


On the wings of morning the vel- 
vet curtain of fog slowly descends. 
Translucent pictures of curving 
streets with green grass edges and 
little houses tinted with every color 


from a well-pigmented rainbow are) 


transformed into shadowy silhou- 


|ettes. Brittle pieces of architecture | 
| that formed sharp profiles on the | 


city’s streets are silver outlines that 
merge and blend in a mass of mist. 

Of a light gray-mauve, the fog 
touches as with a wand the prosaic 
scene and the unfinished landscape. 
Etched earth, half-born houses and 
broken ground are made an harmo- 
nious whole, for the fog has covered 
them. They become impressions, or 
hazily recalled dreams. 

On the street every sound is muf- 
fled, every light is shaded with the 
mauve curtain. A tread soon gently 
invades our halo of visibility. From 
the depths of the fog there emerges 
a vision which grows into the smil- 
ing face of a friend. 

The fog is leveling. The turreted 
mansion on the wide-sweeping boule- 
vard and the little rose-twined cot- 
tage are one, in the fold of its cur- 
tain. Snugly, they are tucked in from 
view in the dimly fading half light. 
As if it never was, the broad avenue 
is erased. The flickering street light 
disappears. Then our neighbor’s 
home becomes an outline which dis- 
solves into the gray ‘background. 
Nearer and nearer creeps the fog 
until our own home is finally en- 
veloped, and the leafless maple tree 
whose branchy fingers clutch the air 
in front of our house is reluctantly 
tucked in. There is an approach to 
Genesis. ~ 

The sky is unfathomable. Its 
depths have become more profound 
than'on a blue, sunlit day. Deep in 
the tall, hovering fog ,the golden 
lamp of the sky is hidden. 

But the city is not lest. Rather it 
has found itself. Uncdlored by 
-jgams .and rays from the glittering 
sun. close surroundings are viewed 
in their actual values. The fog per- 
mits an intimate acquaintance with 


all that seems to rest in the world, i 


those things only which lie within 


view,S@ close as to have always been 


overlooked. 
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Milly “Molly-Mandy Meets Her 


Great-Aunt 


By JOYCE BRISLEY 


3 NCE upon a time, one fine 
evening, Milly-Molly-Mandy 
and her Father and Mother 
and Grandpa and Grandma 

and Uncle and Aunty were all sitting 

at supper (there was bread and’ but- 
ter and cheese for the grown-ups, 
and breal-and-milk for Milly-Molly- 

Mandy, and baked apples and coco. 

for them all), when suddenly there 

came a loud Bang-Bang! on the 
knacker. 

“Run, 
Mother, 
man!” 

So Milly-Molly-Mandy jumped down 
from her chair in a great hurry, and 
terested while Mother opened it. 
Mother. _Then she climbed on her 
chair agiin, and everyone looked in- 
terested whi'- Mother opened it. 

It was from someone who called 
Milly-Molly-Mandy’s Mother “Dear 
Polly,” and was to ask if that some- 
one might spend a few days with 
them, and it finished up—‘“Your af- 
fectionate Aunt Margaret.” 

Father and Mother and Grandpa 
and “rc .dma and Uncle and Aunty 
we.> qu.’e pleased, and Milly-Molly- 
Mandy was pleased too, although she 
did not know who it was until 
Grandma said to her, “It is my sister 
Margaret, your Great-Aunty, who Is 
coming.” Then Milly-Molly-Mandy 
was very interested indeed. 

“Is she my Great-Aunty and your 
sister too?” she asked Grandma. 

“Yes, and she’s my Sister-in-law,”’ 
said Grandpa. 

“And my Aunty,” said Mother. 

“And my  <Aunty-in-law,” 
Father. 

“And my Aunty-in-law, too,” said 
Aunty. 

“And my Aunty,” said Uncle. 

“Fancy!” said Milly-Molly-Mandy. 
“She’s all that, and she’s a Great- 
Aunty, too! I would like to see her!” 

The next day Milly-Molly-Mandy 
helped Mother make up the spare- 
room bed. 

“T could wish the spare-room were 
a little bigger,’ said Mother, and 
Milly-Molly-Mandy looked around 
gravely, and thought it really was 
rather small for a Great-Aunty. But 
she went and fetched some marigolds 
from her own little English garden 
and put them in a vase on the chest 
of drawers, for she knew there was 
lots of room for love, even if there 
was not much for Great-Aunties. 

Then Milly-Molly-Mandy helped 
Father bring the big armchair out of 
the best parlor into the room where 
they always sat. Milly-Molly-Mandy 
was glad it was such a big chair— 
it really looked quite large enough 
even for a Great-Aunty. 

Then Mother cooked some big fruit 
cakes and some little seed cakes and 
some sponge cakes and a whole lot 
of other things, and Milly-Molly- 
Mandy (who helped clean up the 
cooking bowls and spoons), supposed 


Mill,-Molly-Mandy,” said 
“that sounds like the post- 


said 


a Great-Aunty must take quite a lot 
of feeding. 

As soon as ever the last bowl 
was scraped, Milly-Molly-Mandy ran 
down the road to tell little-friend- 
Susan the news. 

Little-friend-Susan was walking 
on the wall, but she jumped down 
as soon as she saw Milly-Molly- 
Mandy. 


“Oh, Susan!” said Milly-Molly- 
Mandy, “you know my Aunty?” 

“Yes,” said little-friend-Susan. 

“Well,” said Milly-Molly-Mandy, 
“she’s just a Usual Aunty, but I’ve 
got a Great-Aunty coming to stay 
with us!” 

Little-friend-Susan, being a _ best 


friend, was just as interested as 
Milly-Molly-Mandy, =nd it was soon) 
settled that next morning she should | 
come and play in  Milly-Molly-! 
Mandy’s garden, so that she might, 
see Great-Aunty Margaret for nher- 
self. 

Then Milly-Molly-Mandy ran back 
home to dinner. 

After dinner, Mother and Grandma 
and Aunty and Milly-Molly-Mandy 
hurried through the washing-up, and 
tidied the coitage, while Father put 
the pony in the trap. And then they 
changed their dresses, while Father 
drove to the station. 

And then Milly-Molly-Mandy, in 
her clean frock, kept running to the 
gate to see if the pony-trap were in 
sight yet. 

And at last it was—and Milly- 
Molly-Mandy was so excited she 
raced into the cottage and jumped up 
and down, and then she ran out to 
the gate again, and opened it wide. 

The pony trotted up to the gate and. 
stopped, and Father got down first. 
And then he took down Great-Aunty 
Margaret's great basket. And then 
he helped down Great-Aunty Mar- 
garet hcr own self! 

And what do you think Great- 
Aunty Margaret was like? 

She was a little, little, white- 
haired lady, in a black bonnet and 
dress spotted with little mauve 
flowers, and she had a kind little face 
with pink cheeks. 

Milly-Molly-Mandy was so _ sur- 
prised, *t was all she could do to 
mind ner manners and not stare. 

Great-Aunty Margaret was soon 
seated in the great armchair, and in- 
stead of filling it, as Milly-Molly- 
Mandy had expected, why—there was 


heaps of room for Milly-Molly-Mandy , 


there too. And instead of eating up 
all the big fruit cakes and the little 
seed cakes and the sponge cakes and 
other things, .there was lots for 
everytody in the family, including 
Milly-Molly-Mandy. 

And as for the spare-room being 
too small, it looked almost big, 
because Great-Aunty Margaret was 
such :. little lady. 

When Great-Aunty Margaret saw 
the flowers on her chest of drawers 
she said gently: 

“Why, Millicent Margaret Amanda, 
I belie that is your doing. Thank 
you, my dearie!” 

“Oh, Great-Aunty Margaret!” said 
Milly-Molly-Mandy, reaching to kiss 
her again, “I do like you! Would you 
mind if I showed you to Susan this 
evening, instead of making her wait 
till tomorrow morning?” 


——— — 
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New York City 
Dear Editor: 

I like The Children’s Page, Snubs, 
the Sunset Stories and the Sundial. 
Thank you for the little baby (“A 
Little Princess,” Jan. 4). I wish you 
would put some more babies in. 
Please do. 

I helped my mother untrim the 
Christmas tree today. Next year we 
4re going to have ap artificial one. 

I am four years old, and I have 
been going to the Christian Science 
Sunday School for a long time, and I 


a gee it. 


I help Mother a lot anti dust for 
her. 

I love you very much because you 
send the Monitor. GRACE H. 


[You have no idea, Grace, how many 
people you must love very much for 
sending you the Monitor. Perhaps 
when you are older you will pay a 
visit to the Publishing House and see 
some of them, but there are many, 
many more all over the world.—Ed. ] 


London, Eng. 
Dear Editor: 

We love the Funny Man stories 
and we all laughed about Beau St. 
Bernard and his buttons. Snubs is 
such a sport. The Children’s Page is 
jolly good. Thank you, dear Editor. 


Andrina and Michael H. 


Melrose, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

I had a very nice Christmas vaca- 
tion. What do you think my kitty got 
for Christmas? He got a catnip 
mouse and a box of catnip. I got a 
new baby doll and a mama doll. I 
hope you had a nice Christmas vaca- 
tion. Marjorie. S. 


[Yes, thank you, Marjorie, but it 
was a very short one!—Ed.] 


‘ Amarillo, Tex. 
Dear Editor: 


- I like the Monitor very much. I 
like the Sunset Stories and Snubs, 
but I like Our Young Folks’ Page 
best. I know what the puzzle (A Do- 
mestic Animal) on Our Young Folks’ 
Page was. It was a cow. I liked the 
story of “Una’s Flying Tree.” 
dic aa George M. 


: Cisco, Tex. 
Dear Editor. 

Please know we are glad for the 
Sunset Stories and The Childfen’s 
Page you send us. I hope other little 
children will enjoy the story I have 
written about Prince and Pal, my 
cat and dog. 
’ The Romp 
‘Pal, my German police dog, 
_ went.out to play. Then Mother called 


and 1| 


went out I caught Pal by the tail, 
just for fun, and Pal reached round 
and touched my hand. He made 
shrill barks asking for the rag. After 
our romp Mother called us in to 
dinner. 
After dinner Prince, the Persian 
cat, went out to play. I thought if 
I could only find a string, kitty 
-would have a good time, too. The 
dog and cat are friends. I had my 
hands full because I had a string 
in one hand for the kitty, and a 
Piece of cloth in the other for Pal. 
After our romp we were all ready for 
our afternoon nap. ~ Mary B. 
[The editor would also like to 
thank the following boys and girls 
for their letters—Paul T., Ellen F., 
Marvin and Julen L., Mariel R.] 


—_ 


“Run, Milly-Molly-Mandy,’.Said Mother, ““That Sounds Like the Postman!” 


Hidden Animals 


In each of the following sentences 
is the name of a common animal, the 
letters spelling it being in their cor- 
rect order. 

1. I have an almanac at home 
that is 100 years old. ; 

2. John expects to do great things 
when he’s a man. 

3. Adams, Brown & Co. want four 
errand boys. 

.4. Harry Clark has gone to Pasa- 
dena, Cal., for the winter. 

5. . Flora takes music lessons frog 
Professor Johnson. 

6. Have you seen Col. Turner’s 
new auto? It is a beauty. 

7. Helen went to Omaha recently 
to visit her aunt. 

8. I had a beautiful amber neck- 
lace given me for Christmas. 

9. I must go at once to the post 
office to mail this letter. | 

10. I hope Easter will not be a 
rainy day. 


Dance on Clothes Line 

“See that gale blowing up?” cried 
the clothespins. “It will shorten 
your stay with us.” 


“Yes,” sighed the clothes, “but it 
is cold out here. We like the house 


and people for we are thin, you see.” | 
shouted | 
“Whirr-r | 


“Whirr-r-r, 
the wind approaching. 
WHIR-R-R-R.”’ 


WHIR-R-R,” 


| 
“Ha, this is fun!” cried the stout | 


little pins bowing. The _ willowy'! 
clothes fluttered excitedly, sparkling | 
in the sunlight. 

“But. the music is so fast,” 
they breathlessly as_ they 
swept into the dance. | 

“We are holding hands tightly. | 
We shall not let you fall.” 

The wind played more and more 
hilariously, shouting at the top of 
his voice: 

Be lighter on your feet 

If you would all compete. 

Mm-mm-m, shoo-oo, shwee-ee-ee! 

The clothes stiffened. Who had 
ever seen anyone dance with more 
grace than they? They who had 


said | 
were | 
} 


danced for centuries! 

The wind rose to his highest | 
notes; then descended to a low moan | 
and flew away to another clothes- | 
line. ‘s‘hey all whispered. Out came | 
a maid to take them from the line. 

“Good-by, dear clothes. We hope 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


\ 
A VV 

Ag 
Was Truing to find a place to bur 
Ga bone tes mornin P but the 3 
ground was covered with snow 
So I[ dropped it near the maple 
tree and told myself { would 
take care of itas soon as 

& snow went away ~ 
SS Ft 


~~ SE.assxz “Y 


They were chattering-to beat the 

band and seemed to think they 

had made a ¢reat discovery ~ 
mPa, eS: 


_% 


SS \. \ 


™ 


SS 


Ys 
ye 
) tS) RON 
Well { had gone but“a fewyards, 
when [ heard acommotion behind 
me and | looked back and saw 
several litle birds hopping excitedly 


around the bone~ /,wi74/-4 
>: Wy SS \/ 7 UZE. 


a 


pe 
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‘ 


[n a few minutes, though, the 
noise stopped and they began 
fo leave~ Looked as though they 
didn't caré much for bones — 
_ Seemed a shame, too, because 
vio pg sige as if they were 
pretty hungry ~— 


Fa 


— 


Guess Ill have to tell the Boss about it- Bet he knows what they | 


like and will give them otithey can eat! 
ee il a : — 


— —- 
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you will have a good time till we 
shall: see you again. You will be 
taken to many places and will have 
important experiences. We _ shall 
rattle together in our bag and the 
wind will laugh as he swings us high 
and low.” | 

The clothes smiled shyly and 
gently rustled their skirts as they 
stepped into the clothes basket, one 
by one. P 


Q. Why is the letter B like a hot; 


fire? 
A. Because it makes oil boil. 


. “Dear Grandma--" 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

I’m writing a letter to Grandma 
‘Cause Mother is busy. today. 

I’m telling her how much we love 


her 
And wish we weren’t far away. 


As soon as I get it finished 
I’ll ask for an envelope 
And seal it, and stamp it, and mail 
it— 
I’ll soon get an answer, I hope! 
4 V.S. Martin. 


The Adventures of Waddles 


“ 
1 Why SHED THOSE TEARS MY LITTLE CHAP? 
WHATAF THE WIND DID BLOW YOUR CAP 


INTO THE POND? JusT WATCH AND SEE 
THE SPLENDID CHANCE IT GIVES TO ME 


To SHOW WHAT I CAN REALLY DO 
TO HELP A LITTLE BOY LIKE You * 


Wuat FOLLOWED I NEED NOT REPEAT 
THE PICTURE TELLS THE TALE COMPLETE 


to Wembley 


Garry Goes 


ARRY had been given a ticket 
to the big British exposition 
at Wembley. This was a real 
event because Garry very 
seldom had a ticket to anything. 
How happy he should have been! 
There were beautiful buildings at the 
exposition, flower gardens, and mu- 
sic, but in spite of all this Garry 


looked sad. A tear stood in one eye. 
There were real elephants at Wem- 
bley, great big elephants with wrin- | 
kley, leathery hide, that performed | 
tricks at the circus, and Garry longed | 
to see them more than anything | 
else in the world. But it cost a lot 
of money to go into the cirqus— | 
maybe more than half-a-crown, and | 
besides. his fare on the bus that! 
would take him out and back, Garry! 
had not a single penny to spend—not 
even a farthing. The big, glistening 
tear rolled down his cheek and 
splashed on the toe of his boot. 


“Tf I can’t see the elephants,” he 
said, “I don’t want to go at all.” 

“But, Sonny,” consoled his mother, 
“there will be lots of other things 
to see, and besides, you can remem- 
ber to be grateful for the ticket, 
anyway.” 

At that Garry smiled a small smile, 
wiped his eyes and kissed his mother 
good-by. 

Climbing up the curving steps on- 
to the top of a bus, he sat in the 
very front seat, right over the 
driver’s head. There were a lot of 
people to see, and automobiles and 
houses. Presently little gardens ap- 
peared, then trees and fields, and 
finally the big exposition with its 
white towers and steeples. Garry 
felt for his ticket. Yes, there it was 
safe in an inside pocket. In no time 
at all he had passed the gate and 
was standing inside the big inclo- 
sure. 

What an immense: place it was, 
what huge buildings. what gay ban- 
ners! Funny little electric cars car- 
ried people around.- A pretiy little 
river, spanned by bridges here and 
there, rippled through the grounds 
Music drifted to his ears from a band 
in the distance. Along the river 


bank huge green, tin frogs; turtles. 
and alligators stared at-him with | face Garry 


glass eyes. 


to the river for a bath. The elephants 
loved nothing more than a splash in 


They surely were royal elephants, 
wearing crowns! 
The keeper was taking them down 


the water on a warm day, and they 
lost no time getting into the shallow 
stream. Then what a_ splashing 
there was! Filling their trunks with 
water, they flung them over their 


heads, giving themselves and each 
other a lovely cool 
Again and again they did this. How 
cool and pleasant it was! Every now | 
and then they would prick up their ; 


ears, which were as big as little | 


girls’ parasols, and listen. 


Perhaps they were listening to the 
faint notes of the band which they 
could hear when the breeze blew to- | 
ward them. Or perhaps they were! 
listening to the children laughing on 
the oposite bank and wondering 


shower bath. |! 


aA fe yaks or\ ge Oks) 


Ophelia, the Little Brown Ant ° 


ant, 


| mother. 


“Hurry! Hurry! 


ARLY one bright summer morn- 
ing Ophelia, the little brown 
was -awakened by her 


Ophelia, this is| 
my busy day. After you have hadj|ing here and 


just reached the pile of sugar spilled 
by a careless cook and was about 
to pick up a grain of sugar as the 
others had done, when she heard a 
noise and her uncles began scurry- 
there out of sight. 


your breakfast, take Leo and go into; Ophelia ran down the wall of the 
the garden. Annie’and I are going} cupboard as fast e¢ she could scam- 


to clean house. 


| per. But before she could reach the 


Annie, the maid, was a large black | door, cook had spied her and tak- 
ant who was always sweeping and!ing up her broom had swept poor 


dusting. 
“[ thought you cleaned house yes- 
terday, Mother,” said Ophelia. 


| Ophelia 
' landed on the brick walk. 


out the door, where she 


Her brothers picked her up and 


“So we did,” replied her mother,} carried her home and her mother put 
“but everything is dusty again and/her to bed and only gave her plain 
today we are going to have a load| milk while her brothers and sisters 


of sugar. Things must be cleaner 
than ever,’ ahd she disappeared 
down the passage, dusting the wall 
as she went, while Annie hurried 
along behind her with the dustpan 
and broom. 

So Ophelia fastened the leash of 
baby’s hair on her pet beetle, Leo, 
and together they went into the 
beautiful garden where tall snap- 
dragons and sweet-scented verbena 
and spicy mignonette and every sort 
of flower grew in abundance.. 

“O! this is so slow,” said Ophelia 
to Leo. “I do wish I could go for 
sugar with the uncles. There’s no 
one here to play with.” 

Playful Leo 

Leo perked his head on _one side 
and then playfully put out a front 
foot, but as Ophelia paid no, attention 
he drew it back and waited for her 
to speak again. 

But Ophelia walked silently. up 
the path. 

“Where is Mother?” she asked 
Annie, who was taking up a speck 
of dust on her dust pan. 

“In the nursery,” replied Annie. 
“Take that beetle out of here,” she 
cried the next second. “His feet are 
all dusty and you are too. Go back 
and scrape your feet. I declare, I 
don’t know what your mother is 
thinking of, to let you bring that 

gly looking beetle into the house,” 
and she began pushing them to the 
door. 

Ophelia scraped her feet on the 
mullein leaf mat and dusted Leo’s 
too and then, watching until Annie 
had passed out of sight down a long 
passage, they tiptoed carefully down 
the steep narrow stairs, down a long 
passage and down another flight of 
stairs, and knocked softly on the 
nursery door. 

The door was opened by Nannie, 
the nurse. 

“Sssh!” she said. 
want, Ophelia?” 

‘“‘Where’s Mother?’ asked Ophelia. 

“Your mother is in the storeroom,” 
replied Nannie,. who was another 
large ant like Annie. “What are you 
doing with that beetle in the house?” 

“His feet are dusted,” replied 
Ophelia, and she g@urried away, fol- 
lowed by the faithful Leo. 

Down another passage, around a 


“What do you 


I 
| corner, and Ophelia and Leo were 


what the joke was. Once the big | greeted by a large cloud of dust that 
elephant, filling his trunk with wa-|C@™me from the storeroom. Every- 


ter, suddenly flung a shower over 
his keeper standing on the bank. The 
people standing about laughed, 
while Garry rolled over on the bank 
with delight. 

But now the keeper was waving 
his stick and calling loudly to them. 
The leader started, oh, so reluctantly 
for the bank, and ponderously clam- 
bered out of the water. The elephant 
left standing in the water gazed at 
his companion thoughtfully. : 

“Well, if he is going to leave,” he 
said to himself, “I might as well 
fcllow, I suppose. It is no fun to 
play alone.” 

So step by step he laboriously 
lifted his great weight up onto the 
bank. Then with his trunk neatly 
curved around the short tail of the 
leader they proceeded sedately up 
the path toward the circus grounds. 
They walked not only sedately, but 
regally, for did they not wear gold 
crowns on their foreheads? 


up the path, occasionally 
over to touch their rough leather 
hide. As they reached the circus gate 
Garry waved his hand and _ said 
“Good-by, elephants,” 


parasol ear, and actually winked a 
shiny eye at Garry. 


Through a tall picket fence he, membered. 


could see a bit of water and a small | 


island topped by a castle. Garry 
peered closely through the pickets. 
Black-mustached pirates with red 
bandanas around their heads and 
gay sashes around their waists 
roamed eacefully about the 
grounds. A real pirate ship stood 
at anchor close to a cave just made 
for exploring. This fascinating place 
was Treasure Island, he was sure. 
What wonderful things there were 
in this big park! 

Over there was a building guarded 
by immense bronze lions. That r_ust 
be the King’s building. Here was 
another 


and bison. Moose and bison live in 


Canada. Garry had seen pictures of | 


them in his geography. And there, 
oh there, was the big inclosed circus 
where the wonderful elephants per- 
formed their tricks every afternoon, 
making the grown people chuckle, 
the little boys laugh and the Lttle 
girls squeal. Once they had per- 
formed for the King and Queen! He 
wouldn’t look at it, he would turn 
his back and remember to be grate- 
ful,for the ticket Mrs. Day had given 
him. When he reached home he 


} would tell Mother all about every- 


thing he had seen. 

Garry courageously turned his 
back on the circus grounds and sat 
down on the grass by the bank of 
the river. He sat there for only a 
minute or two, though, when people 
about him suddenly began to ex- 
claim as they looked down the wide 


‘gravel path that led to the circus. 


Garry looked, too, and then jumped 
to his feet in excitement. Could it 
be true? Marching down the gvavel 
path directly toward him came two 
enormous elephants, the foremost 
one leisurely swinging his trunk, the 
second one immediately behind, his 
trunk wound er und the _= short 
stubby tail of the leader, Garry 
danced with delight and ran to meet 
them, walking joyously along by 
their side. Each one wore a shiny, 


{ 
' 
| 
| 


| 


Anne.” 


“IT am glad I was grateful for the 


ticket,” he said. 


Another New Game 


| 6 ONJOUR,” Said Sister to 
Betty. She was really Mar- 


tha’s Big Sister, not Betty’s, 

nor Anne’s, nor Tad’s, nor 

Jimmy’s, but all five children were 
waiting for her to show them a new 
game. When she said “Bonjour,” 
all the others said “Bonjour,” too, 
and Sister saw that they were ready | 


| to begin. 
One surrounded by moose | 


She opened her work basket. and. 
took from it a pretty gold thimble. 
“Le dé,” said Sister. 
“Le dé,” said the children. 
“Je vais cacher le dé,’ said Sister. | 
‘‘Allez-vous-en,” and she opened the | 
living room door and motioned; 
everybody else ran out of the room | 
for two or three minutes. When next | 
Sister opened the door, and called 
“Entrez, tout le monde.” they all. 
ran back in, which was just what, 
they were meant to do. | 
“Cherchez le dé,” said Sister, and 
as the children all remembered that 
she had called the thimble “le dé,” 
they all began to hunt for it. | 
“Tu as chaud, Tad,” said Sister, 
and as she smiled encouragingly at | 
him, Tad was sure he was “warm,” | 
near the bookcase. 
Sister laughed at Jimmy, and'! 
shook her head. 
“Jimmy! Tu as froid!” and Jimmy | 
moved away from the table. 


Siste* shivered. “Tu as_ froid, 


Anne turned from the window, al 


the bookcase beside Tad. 


“Tu as chaud,” said Sister to her. | 
“Is it in plain sight?” asked | 


Martha. 


“Oui, c’est en pleine vue,” Sister 
answered. 
Just thon Tad spied the thimble, | 


perched on the edges of a book. 


“Je l’ai trouvé,” said Sister, for| 


gold crown painted on his forehead. him, 


i “Mother, 
‘quickly Ophelia asked, 


Garry escorted them all the way | 


leaning | 


‘ 


( and the big 
elephant raised his trunk, flapped his | 
With a beaming ! 
| ry skipped back along the | 
| path. This was a day long to be re- 


| thing was hustle and bustle and | endl 
| Bruce was missing. Hunt where they 


| large maids swept and dusted the 
| walls. . 

| “Ophelia, you’ve 
‘beetle in again!” 
' mother. 


brought’ that 


I dusted his feet,” and 
7 ““May I go to 
‘help bring home the sugar?” 
| “If you will promise to wait out- 
Side the big house door,” said her 
, mother. 

“I Promise,” Said Ophelia 


| “O! I promise,” 


,as she and Leo skipped away, and | 
| tiptoeing lightly by the nursery door, | People t 


they reached the gate, where Ophelia 


exclaimed her | 


had honey. Ophelia felt very badly. 

‘O Mother, I am so sorry I broke 
my promise. I'll never do it again,” 
she sobbed. 

“If you hadn’t broken your prom- 
ise Ophelia, we should have had 
more sugar for the winter, but now 
the cook will be watching and sugar 
will be scarce,” said her mother, but 
she kissed Ophelia and gave her a 
little sip of honey. ? 

And I don’t think she ever broke 
her promise again, because I often 
see her in the garden, running 
around very happily. 


Who Knows? 


1. In what book is Mr. Great- 
heart one of the characters? 

2. What is a biped? 

3. Who was John Gilpin? 

4. What two oceans are 
joined by the Panama Canal? 


o. How many ‘square inches 
are there in a square foot? 


Answers to last week’s ques- 
tions: 

Commander Peary discovered the 
North Pole. Captain Amundsen dis- 
covered the South Pole. Virginia was 
named in honor of Queen Elizabeth, 
the “virgin queen.” The Victoria 
Falls are on the Zambesi River, in 
Central Africa. A phonofilm is one 
which produces not only the picture, 
but the sound of voice or music. 


A Faithful Friend 


Baby’s pram needed new tires. 

“Come along,” said Mother, “we'll 
take it to the shop for Baby, as 
she’s too small to take it there her- 
self.” So off they went—Mother, sev- 
eral jolly children, and a collie dog. 

They found the shop, and the kind 
man who attended to them promised 
to have the job finished by lunch 
time, so that Baby could go out as 
usual in the afternoon. 


“Oh, thank you,” said Mother. 
Then they all went home again feel- 
ing quite happy—especially Bruce, 
the’ doz, who seemed to be laughing 
as he trotted along beside them. But 


soon after they reached the house,. 


would they couldn’t find him: any- 
where. Lunch time came round, and 
no pram turned up, and no dog 
either, which was strange indeed. 
At last, when supper was over and 
the children were in bed, back went 
Mother to the shop to see whatever 
could have happened. As soon as she 
opened.the door she was greeted by 
Bruce, who was delighted to see her. 
It appeared he had gone straight 


| back to the shop as soon as he had 


answered Ophelia, ; seen the family safely home, and al- 


though he had made friends with the 
here—had gven helped them 


to eat their dinner, in fact—he 


| wouldn’t allow anyone to touch the 


_tied Leo to a sprig of alyssum and} pram. He thought he was doing his 


|joined the long procession of ants| duty as a faithful doggie should. So 


| hurrying on their way to get sugar. 


|that is why the kind man had not 


But when they reached the house,; been able to keep his promise, and 


'Ophelia forgot her promise to her | 
| all day. 


| mother, and going into the house had 


that is why Bruce had not been home 
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~ EDUCATIONAL 


a Science Brought Home 


to the Child in Primary School 


Leicester, Eng. 

Special Correspondence 
4 CERTAIN large English city 
WA nee found a way for extracting 
from the subject of natural 
science greater educational values for 
the children in its primary schools. 
The old method of instruction in the 
city consisted of a three-year scheme, 


- under which a weekly demonstration 


lesson was given according to the 
syllabus and with apparatus sup- 
plied from a central laboratory for 
all schools. But this system, which 
was similar to that adopted in many 
other towns, was found to possess 
grave disadvantages. It tended to- 
ward rigid formality, and the suc- 
cess of the lessons was judged by one 


test only—the amount of knowledge | 


acquired by the children. 


Interest will, of course, always be 
displayed by children in spectacular 
experiments, but that kind of in- 
terest does not prove that the chil- 
dren are making any real effort. 
This scheme overlooked the fact 
that the method by which school 


children acquire knowledge is oftew 


more important than the knowledge 
acquired. . 

The teachers working the scheme 
were not satisfied that the children 
were actively participating in the 
work involved. They suspected the 
existence of that common fault—too 
much passivity on the part of the 
pupils. In conjunction, therefore, 
with-the local inspector, an experi- 
mental scheme was begun in a few 
selected schools with a view to set- 
ting the children some investiga- 
tional work actually to do for them- 
selves. A series of papers was pre- 
pared on various common objects 
and familiar phenomena, such as 
_—  seor Lock,” “The Air We 
Breathe” and “A Water Tap,” and 
the pupils were set to work through 
them, not altogether, but individu- 
‘ally or in groups of two or three. 


Evolution of a New Method 


The paper dealing with each sub- 
ject contained a number of ques- 
tions which every pupil had to 
answer as the result of his own ob- 
servations and experiments. The 
outstanding aim of the new method 
was to show the pupils that knowl- 
edge is not the peculiar property of 
the teacher, but is available for all 
who diligently seek for it. The paper 
dealing with the “Door Lock,” for 
example, contained the following 
questions, among others: 

1. What is a lock made of? Why? 
' Why not of wood? : 

9. What parts are made of brass? 
Why? 

3. How is the lock fitted to the 
door? Make sketch showing lock in 
position looked at from above (plan). 

4. Examine key. Make sketch of 
bottom part of key. 

5. Use key in lock. Turn it to 
and fro. Also turn knob and spindle 
and notice what happens. Find out 
later why one bolt goes back of it- 
self and one does not. 

6 Remove screws and lift _ off 
back plate. Sketch what you now 
sec. ; 

7. Put spindle into square hole 
and turn. Why is a square spindle 
used? 

8. Why did bolt fly back again? 
Show by sketch how each part of 
lever arrangement moves. 

9. Show fulcrum of key lever, 
and places where “power” and “re- 
sistance” act. 

10. Write down four questions 
fou can ask your partner about the. 
spindle and knobs. Write down the 
answers you would make to tuese 
questions yourself. 

Pupils Do the Work 

The preliminary instructions gave 
a good idea of the way in which the 
children were led to approach the 
scheme. They were told to read 
through the paper carefully and 
make sure to understand it. “Get a 
dictionary to help you; ask teacher 
about anything you cannot under- 
stand.” The pupils were instructed 
to ask their partners questions while 
working the experiment. “Especially 
remember that you are have to find 
sut Why and How. When you have 
-hought it out and cannot agree then 
consult your teacher.” 

Mere passivity and receptivity are 
almost impossible to a child faced 
with such a series of questions and 
instructions as this. It may take him 
longer to acquire any given piece of 
knowledge but he has acquired, by 
the time he has finished, a number 
of other things far more valuable. 
He has developed the ability to in- 
vestigate and to reason, without 
which ‘the genuine acquisition of 
knowledge is impossible. After the 
new scheme was well established, 
certain valuable results rapidly man- 
ifested themselves. The children 
showed a keen interest from the 
beginning and made _ remarkable 
progress in clear observation and 
logical inference. A valuable feature 
of the method was the marked effect 
the necessity for a brief, concise, 
and yet clear account of the work by 
2ach child produced upon their power 


of writing English composition. 


Rapid Spread of New Scheme 


The new scheme, which was at 
first only tried in a few schools, 
rapidly spread to others. And the 
remarkable feature of this movement 
was that it was not imposed on the 
schools or forced on them by in- 
spectors or the authority. It spread 
naturally. by notice of its inherent 
auvantages. Its propagation was, in- 
deed, helped largely by the children 
themeselves; for example in one 
school where the lecture method still 
3urvived the children asked the head- 
faaster if they could do the “same 
kind of science” as in a neighboring 
school. They put it that “the children 
there do experiments and ask ques- 
tions; we only look at experiments 
and the teacher asks questions.” 

The scheme as it stands has not 
been adopted by every school. After 
the first stage each school devel- 
oped on its own lines and there was 
no attempt to impose any uniform 
course for the school as a whole. 

Homemade Apparatus 

The criticism which was made of 
the scheme as it was first formu- 
lated was that it lacked continuity. 
Owing to the limited supply of ap- 


‘ 
’ 
| 


{ 


paratus, each group of boys worked 
a different paper of experiments and 
it was difficult to bring the work of 
the various groups within the com- 
pass of a coherent scheme for the 
Class as a whole. But as this diffi- 
culty was one arising in part from 
the lack of apparatus, it was met by 


the grant of additional funds. At 
the same time th: use of expensive 


‘| ready-m.ude apparatus is discouraged 


by the very nature of the scheme. 
The work has quite clearly shown 
that for the purpose in view the 
makeshift apparatus made in school 
or at home by the boys themselves 
is more truly educational than the 
best that could be purchased. 

The new scheme, varied as it is in 
various schools, has revolutionized 
the teaching of natural science in 
the locality, and has given the pupils 
a new zes: and an enthralling in- 
terest in the subject and their work. 
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The Classroom Teacher 


By JULIA:A. SPOONER 
Former President of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Edu- 
' eation Association of the United States 


Professional Preparation for Teaching 


HE standard requirement for all 

teacherm® rural as well as city, 

according to leaders in class- 
room work, should be not less than 
the best that is now demanded in 
cities. Practically all present-day 
leaders in education are agreed that 
elementary education is as import- 
ant, if not more important, than 
secondary education, and that dis- 
crimination in requirements as be- 
tween elementary and high school 
teachers is based on false reason- 
ing. 

Therefore at least four years of 
preparation beyond the regular four- 
year high school course is the ideal 
for all teachers from kindergarten 
through the high school, to insure 
maturity of thought, adequate 
academic education and _ sufficient. 
technical training in the mechanics 
of teaching, to warrant- admission 
to the work which probably has the 
most direct influence on the welfare 
of the Nation today. Our national 
ieaders are proclaiming on every 
hand that the great experimental 
programs, the progressive educa- 
tional movements, and the working 
out of advanced educational theory 
have more to do with the elementary 
rather than the secondary schools. 
It has been dimly suspected by 
watchful citizens, taxpayers and 
parents for some years.’ 

That the return upon the invest- 
ment made is greater in the lower 
grades than in the higher is doubt- 
less attributable to many causes. It 
seems contradictory that the poor- 
est return should be from that divi- 
sion of the system where classes are 
smaller, where teachers teach far 
fewer subjects daily, where the 
learner is presumably from the up-. 
pér levels of mental and physical 
fitness, and where the highest educa- 
tional requirement for certification 
of teachers has been made. Perhaps 
the fact that while elementary teach- 
ers have been required to show that 
they have had training, actual prac- 
tice teaching, included in their 
preparation for service in the 
grades, little or no training has been 
required in connection with the uni- 
versity degree which admits ‘the 
graduate to teaching in high schools. 


Undertaken by Universities 


Universities are invading the nor- 
mal school field and are endeavoring 
to maintain training classes in ‘“uni- 
versity high schools” in order that 
their students who go from the 
school of education directly into the 
classroom may have some prepara- 
tion for their tasks. Many of our uni- 
versities resent having to take over 
a function which seems out of their 
field. The “teacher college” or four- 
year normal school is an attempt to 
meet the situation, to add to the 
traditional normal school prepara- 
tion and to assume the teacher-train- 
ing burden which many universities 
feel that their financial support does 
not warrant. 

With the insistence upon a many- 
sided preparation for the task of 
teaching in high as well as elemen- 
tary grades, not only will one of the 
sources of difficulty in standardiza- 
tion of training be removed, but the 
more essential need of eliminating the 
present difficulty of adjusting the 
child to the change from elementary 
to high school instruction will have 
been accomplished. 


A small and relatively unimportant 
group of administrators advocate the 
theory that higher education is un- 
necessary for the elementary teacher, 
that a degree, in fact, unfits her for 
her work, since the work it rep- 
resents has in direct proportion to, 
its extent, removed her from the 
child’s level, and presumably 
destroyed her keen sympathy for 
childish difficulties. With little rea- 
son to back their arguments, they 


have had some influence, partly due 


to the fact that their viewpoint is 
we to the feelings of those 
whose sympathies are not with public 
school education, and who do not de- 
sire to be taxed to provide for higher 
priced instruction. 

Why does the classroom teacher 


insist that better preparation on the 
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part of classroom teachers is vital 
to the development of our educa- 
tional system? First because of 
what it means to the teacher per- 
sonally. The added years of study 
and reflection cannot but’ give 
greater maturity to physical, mental 
and spiritual development, a poise, a 
balance, a judgment, 
dence that means more than we 
realize in dealing with immature 
youth, an acquaintance with culture 
and cultures, and a knowledge of 
the humanities essential to the 
proper performance of the duties of 
“teacher” which are not limited to 
actual textbook instruction. 

More and more we realize that 
the function of the teacher passes 
beyond the boundaries of her class- 
room into the community. She must 
be a counselor to more than children. 
She must be a citizen in the highest 
sense of the word if she is to teach 
citizenship. It is not necessary that 
she be a master of other crafts or 
professions, but She must be an au- 
thority in her own. 


In 1850 the population of the 
United States was fairly homoge- 
neous. One classroom now may rep- 
resent as many as 22 nationalities, 
one school more than twoscore na- 
tional types. Think cf the traditions 
governing the family life represented 
in such a workshop. The interpre- 
tation of American life and tradi- 
tion to all those families represented 
must be made primarily by the 
teachers of their children. How nec- 
essary that those teachers know the 
streams of culture influencing those 
lives, the social and political back- 
grounds of the governments they 
have renounced, to aii them in the 
adjustment to the one they have 
adopted. Such knowledge and such 
ability do not come by accident— 
they are the result of definite edu- 
cation and training. 

The Heterogeneous Aspect 


The population of this country to- 
day is heterogeneous in other ways 
than those implied in racial char- 
acteristics. Where 50 years ago only 
the selected groups capable of edu- 
cation in “book learning” remained 
in the schools beyond the primary 
grades, today the child labor laws, 
the compulsory attendance laws, the 
beginning of an organized sentiment 
which demands that opportunity be 
given for the highest possible indi- 
vidual development, and that the 
highest possible mass development 
be assured. fill our schoolrooms to 
overcrowding with a heterogeneous 
group representing every grade of 
mental ability. 


The teacher of today must recog- 
nize individual differences, must 
know native capacities, and must 
provide types of instruction which 
will develop abilities and conserve 
talents, and insure that each child is 
being held to the highest possible at- 
tainment of which he is capable. To 
do this with one course of study and 
where all types must be grouped to-. 
gether, requires a higher average of 
skill than a poorly trained teacher 
has; at best, where classes can be 
arranged for children segregated ac- 
cording to ability and with an adjust- 
able course of study to provide for 
the greatest possible self-attainment, 
the teacher must be the master of 
her tools. It is not enough that ad- 
ministrators and supervisors know 
advanced theory and practice of 
teaching and the scientific dis- 
coveries which add to our profes- 
sional effectiveness. The classroom 
teacher who must in the final anal- 
ysis be the “educato-motor” and 
“educato-miter,” so far as the child 
1s concerned, must be prepared for 
her work. The day of the immature 
amateur, the makeshift teacher, has 
passed. 


{This is the third article on The Class- 
room Teacher. Miss Spooner will follow 
her outline of teacher problems in sub- 
sequent articles. ] 
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a self-confi- ' 


Recipro Cal Turns Cartwheel 
in Aid of Division of Fractions 


through the experiences of ad- 

dition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication of fractions and now it was 
time for division o: fractons. The 
children had been well informed as 
to the difficulties of fractions through 
family tradition and had thus en- 
tered the fifth grade with some far 
of that many-headed monster. As 
each of the other steps were mas- 
tered quite easily the bug-a-boo was 
shifted to division. Surely, they 
thought that must be the part of 
fractions that is so very hard. 

The teacher was aware of this 
and remembered her own struggle 
with this particular step.- In fact 
the mist hung over this part of 
arithmetic until she herself was 
training for teaching. 

After many days of careful plan- 
ning she stepped before her class 
with a long piece of chalk. “I’m 
going to divide this by %,” she said, 
as she broke the crisp chalk in two. 
“How many pieces have I?” “Two,” 
Turning to the board she wrote 
1+%=2. Then followed illustrations 
with two pieces of chalk, then three 
and four. Now the children co-oper- 
ated by writing down in a column on 
the board: 


’ FIFTH grade class has passed 


2+ % = 4 
3-k= 
4+ %&= 


The column was completed to 12 
without the chalk as the children 
had discovered for themselves that 


the answer was obtained by multi- | 


plying by two. Each little face was 
lit with the joy of discovery and for 
some time each kept his secret 
Larger numbers were divided by % 
and correct answers gave the joyous 
satisfaction that their discovery 
worked. ‘ 

Some one asked if this was divi- 
sions of fractions. It had all been 
so simple they could scarcely be- 
lieve it was the much dreaded sub- 
ject. In answer to the questions as 
to whether it would all be as easy, 
the teacher explained, that it would 
be if they took each step as it came 
day by day and didn’t look ahead 
for a last step that might be too 
hard for them now. Even a step- 
ladder would be difficult to climb, if 
they attempted the last step first. 

The next*day the. teacher made 
sure that the class knew that meas- 


uring and dividing were the same |, 


process. Then each child tore two 


sheets of scratch paper into long 
narrow strips. He was given a piece 
of paper % the length of one of these 
strips. This he colored red and used 
as a unit of measure. Through actua! 
measuring the child discovered that 
1+%¥% also gave the same result as 
1x 4. 
The third lesson was commenced 
with a quick review of the ‘expe- 
riences of the first two lessons. The 
children were then given pieces of 
paper % the length of their scratc 
paper strips. This they colored 
green and used to prove through 
measuring that 1+ % could be 
solved by multiplying 1 by 3. Like- 
wise ‘he other strips were used to 
prove other solutions. 


The children had _. previously 
learned that 3 might be written as 
three over one. As preparation for 
the next lesson the teacher had 2, 3, 


and 4 written with the demominator | 


1;- %, %, and %4 were written op- 
pcesite that the children might see 
the reciprocal ,elation. However, 
the word “reciprocal” was not used. 

The next morning the teacher drew 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
in the ‘News 


_— 


Odense (oh’-then-zeh) (Odin’s 
Island), chief city on the Dan- 
ish Island of Funen, and 
birthplace of Hans Christian 
Andersen. | 

Mohiley (mo-hhee-lef’), a gov- 
ernment of European Russia, 
between Minsk and Smolensk. 

Nikolai Pangalos (pan’-ga-loss), 
a Greek leader, who has re- 
cently resumed the powers of 
a dictator, after having re- 
nounced them at the end of 
June. . 

Kilimanjaro (kil-i-mahn-jah’-ro), 
the highest mountain in Africa 
(19,720 feet), the summit of 
which has just been scaled for. 
the first time. 

Bordighera (bohr-dé-geh’-rah), 

% a winter resort of northern 

Italy in the Riviera, seven 

miles from San Remo. 


| writing the fr 


up her chair to that intimate story- 
telling position so dear to children. 
That morning the story was of a little 
Italian boy who ran away from the 
circus in his spotted clown suit. 
Finally while working on a farm for 
his board he commenced attending 
the little country school near by. 
One day the master was teaching 
division of fractions. He had placed 
314 on the board and explained the 
process. Little Recipro Cal listened 
attentively for a while then sprang to 
his feet saying, “I make dat easy. 
I say 3 turnd da cartwheel and looka 
da number upa side down and say 
3x7. Oh, dat maka him easy.” And 
over he went in his queer little clown 
suit like this. Here the teacher made 


(| a rapid sketch at the board writing 


the % as it looked to Recipro Cal as 
he went over. 


ZL 
Z 


2-6 


Zz 
Some other problems were worked 
as Reeipro Cal would have solved 
them. However x's were used to in- 
dicate the cartwheels. 
Now an opportunity was given for 
the boys to show their agility in turn- 


8+% 
ing cartwheels. Problems 8K 


were placed on the board. Boys turn- 
ing cartwheels en route came to the 
board, complé@ted the statement by 
adding the cartwheel sign (x) and 
ion upside down. 
The lesson waS brought to a close 
with several rages‘in which two boys 
raced to the board to solve the prob- 
lem turning a cartwheel on the way. 

Friday’s lesson introduced recip- 
rocal (Recipro Cal) and drill was 
given in writing reciprocals of vari- 
ous fractions. Then they solved 2 + % 
by the cartwheel method and proved 
the solution my measuring. Their 
% measure was colored blue. 


In subsequent lessons measuring 
was used to certify problems which 
gave a mixed number as a result 
1+%—1%. By measuring their col- 
ored measuring units of the previous 
lesson by one another they saw 
clearly that 4+%=—%, %7%4-2, 
etc. 

The children and teacher thor- 
oughly enjoyed these lessons and, 
although rated as a slow class, a 
subsequent test in this part of their 
arithmetic gave splendid results. . 


: : Intelligent Parenthood 


M I using all the intelligence 
with which I am endowed, in 
bringing up my cHildren? is a 

question all parents may well ask 
themselves; and most of us would 
have to answer in the negative. Often 
our entire policy is dictated by a 
prejudice instead of by a_ well- 
thought-out plan. Take, for instance, 
a mother who as a child was very 
much spoiled. Having reaped the 
fruit of this upbringing, she decides 
on no condition to rear her children 
in the same manner. So, uncon- 
sciously, she’ goes to the other ex- 
treme, making her youngsters “toe 
the mark” in a most inconsiderate 
and arbitrary manner. Whereas, in 
her youth, she was allowed to stay 
up half the night in order to finish 
an absorbing book, her children are 
not even permitted to finish the sen- 
tence they are reading when. the 
call comes for dinner or bedtime. 
Surely such discipline is not based 
upon reason! 

When correcting a childish fault 
do parents always focus their entire 
intelligence upon the problem? How 
many punishments would be avoided, 
if they did! When little Mary, in 
helping to dry the dishes,-breaks a 
cup, is it not unwise to scold her 
severely? Won’t she acquire a dis- 
taste for “helping’? When Dick 
tells a “lie,” is it sensible to punish 
him without first trying to under- 
stand the boy’s way of reasoning and 
making every effort to correct it? 

When George, in a fit of anger, 
throws his toys around, is it intelli- 
gent to “throw George around’? 
Would it not be wiser to let him find 
out for himself that the only result of 
his ill temper is broken toys, which 
his parents are in no hurry to, re- 
place? 


latches and shades and baggage, in- 


When a parent gpabs a button 
hook or a dust cloth or a pail and 
shovel from little fingers, saying im- 
patiently, “Do it like~ this,” doing 
the job himself, 
sibly? Wouldn’t the little one learn 
more quickly by experience than by 
just “watching,” and aren’t we also 
depriving him of the joy of achiev- 
ing, which is his right? Are we 
ever acting wisely when we “wait 
on” children, instead of allowing 
them to do things for themselves, 
in so far as they are able? 

Again and again we hear parents, 
in their youngsters’ presence, say, 
“Dickey is obstinate, or sensitive, .or 
mischievous.” Aren’t the parents im- 
printing these thoughts on the little 
ones’ minds; and won’t the chil- 
dren be very likely to live up to 


their reputations? Are we acting in-. 


telligently when we “label” 
children? 

Sometimes a mother insists upon 
her daughter studying music, because 
she herself has always regretted that 
she was deprived of this privilege. 
But if Anna cannot become interested 
in music, while on the other hand, 
she shows a marked ability to draw, 
would it not be more reasonable to 
allow her to devote her time to art? 
In like manner, many a parent de- 
cides that his child shal. go to col- 
lege, because he has always wiched 
that he Lad had this advantage in his 
youth. But if the boy has no intercst 
in scholastic pursuits and wants 
very much to enter the business field, 
will be ge. anything out of a college 
ed’ -ation, being present in body but 
not in thought. 

We ought all of us to mark our 
own score cards, at the end of every 
day, judging ourselves as to whether 


our 


- ) we have dealt with our parenta! 
If little Alice goes traveling and, | problems intelligently. During this 


becoming restless, fingers window | 


hour of meditation, we can run back 
over the events of the day. Perhaps 


stead of scolding and punishing,! it was too much to expect a two-year 
wouldn’t it be more sensible to pro- | old to sit quietly through a long meal 


vide a picture book or crayons and: 


paper or something to occupy the 
little maid’s attention? 
When parents change a hasty “No” 


to “Yes” because they can’t resist |. 


the crying or the teasing or the argu- 
ing of their little ones, are they act- 
ing intelligently? Aren’t they teach- 
ing their youngsters just how to 
break down the parental citadel? A 
“No” should never’ be hasty, but 


should always be dictated by our: 


best judgment, and when once 
uttered it should stand. How much 


simpler life is for youngsters reared | 


under such conditions. 


_ _ SCHOOLS—CANADIAN _ 


Uppingham House 
School — 


A oe School 
for Girls 


Oak Bay, VICTORIA, B. C. 


_ SCHOOLS—European 


PAXTON PARK 


Modern Education 
for Girls and Boys 


St. Neots, Hunts, England 


Clear View 


264 South Norwood Hill 
LONDON, S. E. 25, ENGLAN 


First-Class Girls’ School for 
Boarders and Day Scholars. — 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS /PPLY TO 
THE PRINCIPAL 


Tel. Sydenham 2688 


period, while the adults were usurp- 
ing every minute in what was to 


p+ 77" 


i ial 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


All commercial subjects; specialist in 
hand-writing; individual instruction to 
each pupil; separate room for ladies; 
prospectus post free. 


— 


5 John Dalton Street, Deansgate, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


PARIS, FRANCE 


“The Home-School” 


is a Finishing School for Girls whose principal 
aim is rapid progress in French, Special les- 
sons in music, drawing, dancing, .ete., by ar- 
rangement. The surroundings of the School 
are as bright and cheerful as possible. Write 
for particulars MLLE. PONTON, 6 Rue 
Lyautey (Passy), Paris. 


‘“‘Be busy like the bee distributing swectness”’ 


BUSY BEES SCHOOL 


39 Ambleside Avenue 
Streatham, London, S. W. 16, England 
Preparatory & Kindergarten, Boarding & Day 
School for little boys & girls. (Weekly Board- 
ers received.) A modern education, and a 
home life which will help to cultivate right 
thought dnd action. 

Principals 
MISS CONSTANCE FRYER 
MISS JOAN KIRSOPP 
Apply by letter for appointment. 


Challoner School 


71 and 72 Queen’s Gate, London, S. W.7 
Day and Boarpinc SCHOOL 


Girls prepared if desired for 
University Examinations and 
Scholarships. Facilities for out- 
door games and practical work 
of many kinds. | 


Day boys taken up to the age 
of 10. There is a ed staff of 
University Specialists and trained 
teachers. 


Application to the Principals 


is he acting sen- 


| 


them, interesting conversation. May-| 
be the next time we have company, | 
it would be wiser to- give the little 


girl an earlier luncheon. While in 
this introspective mood, we can also 


Mary’s habit of procrastination. 
Child training is not a hit or miss 


business, which demands 


can call to our aid. I. M. 


_- 


University of Toronto Puts 
Ceramics in Its Curriculum 


TORONTO, Can. (Special Corre- 
spondence) — While Saskatchewan, 
Canada’s greatest wheat-growing 
province, was the first to establish 
a course in ceramics in its provincial 
university, there is now available to 
students of eastern Canada a similar 
course in the University of Toronto, 
which began in October last. A full- 
time lecturer has been appointed to 
take charge of the course, which will 
constitute an option in the depart- 
ment of metallurgical engineering. 

It is through the interest and 
financial assistance of the Canadian 
National Clay Products Association 
that this course in ceramics has 


been included in the curriculum of) 


the University of Toronto. To a 
large extent this association will 


meet the expenses of operating it. 


for the first three years. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
. e— ) Seas 


BOISE, IDAHO | 
Enroll with us for a good thoro 
business training 
Write for Catalog B. C. BEETHAM, Mgr. 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE 


of Character and Reputation 


Attracting the better type of student desiring 
the Better Training necessary for 
Better Positions. 


RTHWESTE 


chool of Commerce 


| $41 Salmon St. (Cor. Broadway). Portland, Ore. 
Main 4411 


SCHOOLS—United States _ 


Peniel © 


(Genesis $2 :24-30) 
Washington, D. C. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 

| FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


Elementary Grades 
Address. 36th and Macomb Streets 
Telephone Cleveland 2350 


WINNWOOD 


Lake Grove, Long Island 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
First Grade to College 


Berkeley Hall School 


Coeducational 


where both teachers and pupils value 
the right idea of constructive thought. 


Day School for boys and girls 


Separate boarding department for boys and girls. 
Kindergarten to ninth grade. 


15th Year—New Location—New Buildings 
300 North Swall Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Los. Angeles Phone, Oxford 6814 
We advertise only in The ChristianSctence¥ anitar 


By What Authority? 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Special Correspondence 


HEN a Sunday school teacher 
was asked by one of her six- 
year-old pupils, “What makes 


you our teacher?” on the spur of 


the moment she replied that the 
officers of the church had asked her 
to teach the class. The answer ap- 
peared to be satisfactory to the child, 
but the question was not dismissed 
so readily from the teacher’s mind. 
She was also a public school teacher, 
and she began to ask herself by what 
authority she assumed the daily 
guidance of five classes of from 2% 
to 30 pupils in high school Eng- 
lish. P 

To be sure, she had passed the 
State requirements for a teacher’s 
certificate, had applied to the prin- 
cipal of the school for her presen. 
position, and held her contract from 
the local board of education. These 
steps had invested her with tue 
technical authority to go in at the 
teachers’ entrance of the _ school 
building, stand before her classes 
five days out of the week, assign 
lessons, give grades, and draw her 
pay check at the end of the month. 
Such was the authority that the 
state examiners, the principal and 
the school board had power to be- 
stow. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
they represented in a human way 
ideas of fairness, sound judgment 
and wise selection in the choice of 
a teacher, all they could really do 
was to recognize the authority of 
the true teacher, give it a place to 
function usefully and lend it their 
co-operation. ; 

Again, she analyzed, was the 
teacher’s authority dependent upon 
impressiveness or attractiveness of 
person or of outward manner? She 
had to admit that there was some- 
times manifest in the teaching pro- 
fession this brand of authority. But 
who could call that true authority 
which would govern by human per- 
sonality, leaving its victims de- 
pendent and untrained to govern 
themselves? The teacher making use 
of it governed by control from with- 
cut when his pupils should be learn- 
ing self-control. 

The next thought taken up was 
whether the teacher’s authority was 
based on superior mentality. No, for 
history and present times were full 
of examples of men and women who 
had far surpassed their teachers in 
mental attainments. The teaching 
profession was obviously not com- 
posed of a group of the mentally su- 
perior depositing some of their sur- 
plus wisdom in enforcedly recep- 
tive inferior mentalities. It would 
be impossible for the difference be- 
tween a higher and lower mentality 
to be absorbed by the lower. 

At this point the teacher decided 
that the authority of her profes- 


sion could be derived neither from 
power officially conferred, from hu- 
ponder as to what measures to use 
to correct John’s untidiness and 


man personality, nor from intellec- 
tual force. What then was the 


/source of this authority? The reply 
: to her seeking resolved itself into 
proposition. It is a most important 
constant | 
use of every ounce of intelligence we 


the three words—love, truth and 
life. 

First, love, brought into contact 
with a class of boys and girls, would 
recognize their varying needs and 
would seek to meet these needs witi 
epportunities. It would supplant 
lethargy and discouragement with 
the law of progress, inspiring each 
individual to develop in the way that 
he could go farthest toward the goa! 
of a perfectly happy and supremely 
useful life. Moreover, it would not 
be sufficient for a teacher to think 
he loved his pupils. They in their 
sincerest thoughts must feel loved. 
Unless they felt loved, no verbal ex- 
pression could convince them, and, 
on the contrary, when they did feel 
loved, there would be no limit to 
the affection and helpfulness they 
would return. 

Truth was found to be the next 


‘means by which the teacher was 


invested with authority. The teacher 


—— 


must be able to give an honest rea- 
son for the subject matter offered, 
and for the rules laid down for the 
conduct of the classroom, even 
though the reason be no other than 
obedience to the command of some 
higher school authority. He who, 
would teach obedience must him- . 
self be obedient, and obedience is. 
a requirement of the true humility 
which is the companion of truthful- — 
ness. The teacher must be humbly 
honest enough to consider himself a 
learner, too, but also humble enough | 
to stand firm in the right at those 
times when lax methods cry out 
that they ere easy roads to popu- 
larity, and false sympathy would de- 
prive learners of the right to solve 
legitimate problems unaided. 

Finally, the teacher would derive 
his authority from what he showed 
iorth of life—of happiness, freedom 
and strength—completing the three- 
fold answer to the question, “What 
makes you our teacher?” 


Ten Ideals and the Result | 
of Application at Stephens 


Columbia, Mo. 

Special Correspondence 
TEPHENS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
for girls, located at Columbia, 
has shown a gain of 1000 per 
cent in enrollment during the last 
14 years. This phenomenal advance 
has been predicated upon the appli- 
cation of the educational ideas of 
James M. Wood, appointed president 

of the school in 1912. ; 

President Wood protests the the- 
ory that a curriculum used in a 
men’s school is suitable for use in @ 
school for girls. But when he set 
out to apply this theory he dis- 
covered that almost nothing had 
been accomplished in developing a 
curriculum intended solely for the 
education for young women. 

His solucion of this situation was 
the establishment of an educational 
research department, under the di- 
rection of Dr. W. W. Charters, for- 
merly de. of the school of educa- 
tion of the University of Missouri, 
to determine the nature of the sub- _ 
ject-matter which should be pres 
sented in a course of study espe¢ 
cially adapted to women’s needs. 

“The purpose of a college,” says 
President Wood, “has been rightly 
defined as the development of per- 
sonalities capable of a larger par- 
ticipation in life and a larger con- 
tribution to life. And since the de- 
velopment of personality involves 
the cultivation of traits, the ideals 
of conduct and attitudes of mind, 
it is obvious that efficient college 
training will be much more than the 
imparting of facts.” . 

In response to this theory of edu- 
cation held by President Wood, there 
has been developed a: basis of all 
educational work at the school called - 
“Ten Ideals for Stephens Students.” 
These are: 

Courtesy in speech and action. 

Forcefulness in accomplishing 

what one sets out to do. 

Health in body. 

Honesty in word and deed. 

Willingness to discipline oneself | 
to do the disagreeable task—the task 
one would rather not do. — 

Love of scholarship which is care- 
ful and exact. 

Appreciation of the beautiful as 
an intimate and integral part of 
one’s life. 

Reverence toward the spiritual. 

Dedication to womanly service in 

the interest of one’s home, one’s 
friends, and one’s community. 

Maintenance of a cheerfulness of 
manner and a happy outlook on life. 


SCHOOLS—United States 


7 ALP 


Perch ~~ 


West Goast Military Academy 


_ PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 

Offers special advantages for study 
and development under ideal harmonious 
conditions. 

Courtesy, obedience and progress are 
the watchwords of each cadet. 

Primary and grammar grades only. 
Day and boarding pupils. Information 
on request. 


SCHOOLS—United States | 
geeneunees wienunee vue 471 
) Ciumnork School K enmore Commonwealth 
Gos Angeles : S ch O ol Avenue 
School of Expression (College Grade) Voice; BOSTON 
a | 
8; ; . 
po ae a COEDUCATIONAL 
High School. Write for Catalogue. Helen A. 
Brooks, A.M., Director, 5353 W. Thied Se. Boarding and Day Departments 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of BERKELEY-IRVING 
en eer 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Four Months 
Practical Training Course 
Spring Term 


Commences Feb. 3rd 


= Courses—Send for oe 46 
vening Courses—Catalog 46E 
Home Study Courses—Catalog 46C 


441 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


School for Boys 
From Primary to College 


46th Year. Boys are prepared for all 
colleges, technical schools or business. ° 
by thorough instruction in small 
classes. Primary and Junior Depart- 
ment for boys 6 to 12 years old. 


Younger boys cared for from - 
A. M. to 5 P. M. if desired. Large 
Swimming Pool. Gymnasium and 


Roof Playground. Regulated Ath- 
letics. Outing Classes, 
School bus calls for hoys.- 
Illustrated Catalog upon request. 
LOUIS D. RAY, Ph.D., Head Master 


311 West 83rd Street, New York City 
q . Telephone Endicott 5639 | 


mediately. 


Co-Educational 


Lower School 


Junior College 


he 
~PRINCIPIA — 


Founpep 1898 


_—_- 
seetetr 


Applications should be filed im- 


Upper School - 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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For the week ended January 9, 1926 
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Stability 
One ,of the most far-reaching declines ever experienced 
-by American business occurred in 1921. The volume of 
manufacture for all lines of industry in the United States 


in that year was 32% below that of 1920. 
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For the electric light and power industry, however, the 
decline in K.W. hours output was only 6.8%. During the 
same period the output of electricity by the Associated 
System decreased approximately 0.6% —a negligible amount 
and only about one-tenth that of the electric light and power 
industry as a whole. 
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60 PacLtCorp pf 85% 990 do f 01 
20 Pac Lt Corp.301 515 aren Ohio 
90 ParafCoInc tage 100 Natl ‘Leon r "12 
224 ParafCosInc.. 86% 252 Natl Refin ee 
50 PioneerMill. 21 152 NOT&L 6% pf 76%, 
318 SJL&Pwpr pf. 104% 102% 955 Ohio Bell pf. .1 
15 SILAPA1 Spt <7. 27 1000 Ohio Brass B 79% 
100 SJL&Pw 59 67 do f 
250 SchlesinBF ‘pf. 96 375 Otis Greci 
265 SchlesingBFA 261% 2058 Paragon Ref. 
§ SoCalitGas pt 9¢ 32 do 
SoCalifGas pf 96 ; 
30 SperryF1Co pf 97 gett Br. 
400 Tel Inv Corp 26 25 Robb & M pf Ht, 
2077 UnOilAssoc... 39% 796 Seiberling ... 
140 Union Sug pf 29 67 Sheriff St M. 
255 Union Sugar. 26% 880 Sherwin-Wil . 
605 United Oil .. be 5 100 do pf 
500 USPetroleum!1.60 di : 100 Stand Text 
200 UnivConsOil. 1.40 : 200 do A pf 
200 WaiAgrCoLtd 30% 30% 30% + 2290 do B pf. 
444 WCoastLifIn4.50 4.25 + 71 State Bank 
125 WCoastOilpf.. 450 450 1454 Stearns Mot.:. 
815 Zellerbach Cp 281g 27% 


BONDS 


$3500 C&HSg7s’37..106% 105% 
1000 COPwC5%s’'55 99% 99% 
3000 COPwB6s’42..103% tH 
3000 CalPet6148’'33 .104 
1000 CalT&L6s’43 .104% 104% 
1000 CityE1Co5ds 37 99%, 99% 
5000 CityInCo5s’34.1004% 100% 

14000 EByW5%48'46.103% 103 
3000 GenPeté6s 28.101 %2 
2000 KSistm6s’38..101% 

19000 KSRef5s’38.. 

2000 LAG&E5s 39, 100% 10044 
3000 LAG&E5%s'47 99% 99% 
2000 LAG&E5%8'49 98% hg 
6000 LAG&E6s’42 .104% 104 

8000 LAG&E7s’31 .105% 105% 
1000 LAPRRC5Bs’ 31 94%, 94% 
1000 LosAnRy5s’38. 94144 Mt 

64500 Mill& Lx6s’ ~ .100 

acum ee 

16 NaCo ofCé6s’ 

1000 NorCalR5s’'29 99% 99% 20 Cham» CP pf. 100% 
2000 PEIRCods °42 92% 92% 130 Churngold 68 
4000 RN he <1 fo 101% 61 Cin Sub Tel.. Q4 

11000 Prat 5s 37: 101% 101 881 Cin St Ry... 33% 

500 ParCIn7 %s.42’ 10614 106% 1064%— wic Né&C.. ® 
1000 SanJ L& P5s'45 9914 9914 99%+- 1 Col Xenia 
1000 SJLPwA6s’50.104 104 104 Ye 289 City Ice 
3000 SJLPwB6s’ 50. 103% 103% IS Bt? 49 Cooper nw pf. 107. 
7 19000 SprValW5s’ 43 991, 99 99% 4+ | 3916 Eagle Picher. 428% 
100+ 1000 UnOofCos' 31..100% 100% 100%— le 94 Fifth Thd U. 
~ 15 First Ntl Bie 


ST. LOUIS 3 Fay Eagan pf 65 


38 Fleischm’ n pf. 115 
STOCKS Net 


High Low Last ch’ge 
10 Am Cred Ind. 533 _ 53 53 

100 Am Invest B. 14- 

10 Baer, St & C. 29% 

10 Best-Clymer.. 61 

300 Boyd-Welsh 8S 44 

60 Brown Shoe..141 

98 Bruce Lumb. 53 

60 Cer-td Pr 1pf105 


» Guardian ar 
© rarvauer .<.. { 
235 Harris Press. 


50 Cuneo Bros .: 
141 Deere pt .... 
165 Diamond M. 

+0 Eddy Paper... 


Despite this slight decline in the output of electricity by 
the Associated properties, the gross earnings increased 7.3% 
and the net earnings 35.3%. 


35100 EngineersPS 29% 
3100 do 5% pd.1025% 
400 dofl pd pf.100% 
50 Fall Riv Gas 61 
300 GG&EDelCIB 47% 


102% 4.3% 
ah 


The stability in the electrical output and in the earnings 
of the Associated System may be attributed to the fact that 
the properties serve numerous medium sized business enter- 
prises rather than a few large ones. The proportion of resi- 
dential customers, whose use of electricity is constantly 
increasing, is large; the communities served are old and well 
established, and mostly of moderate size. 


2815 Foote Bros... 

1965 Gt Lakes Dr.171 
1955 H W Gossard 38% 
255 Hart, S & M.117 
2885 Hupp Motor. 28% 
1732 Hurley. Mach 51 
50 Ill No Util pf § 

1110 Ill Brick .... 
1095 Kraft Cheese 
385 Kellogg Sw.. 37 
2200 Libby-MecN.. 
1610 LaSalle Ext. 
50 Maytag 
400 McCord R A, 
10600 Mid W_ Util.125 
1110 98 
205 vA 
990 Monte Ward 81% 
1190 do A 1107 
365 Mid Stl Prod 
880 Mid Util ppf 9 
1650 Morgan Litho 5 
370 Nat’l be Pr 25 
200 Oo 
785 Nat’l Teather 
340 No Am Car. 
3975 Omnibus 
45 do pf 
1500 Pick 
5435 Pines Wintrft 59% 
d0 Public Serv..131 
rs do 4 ees oe te 


112 
185 Quaker O uo 132 — 
3940 Real Silk H. 
1135 Reo Motor .. 
50 So Col Pow A : 
65 Stand Gas pf 55 
18600 Stewart-W.. 
en dade 


ri 
6 + 
400 HE Ut cfs w 44% ae 
200 do pf wi.. 69 
aoe Inter ‘Util A tt 


do B Big 

41900 Leh Pr Sec. 2343, 
100 Long Is Lt.145 
50 Lowel El Lt 61 

T3400 Mid W Util.124% 
70 do pr lien.1067%, 

130 do pf 9714 
1100 Mohawk Val 37% 


7 Un Oil Pd 8s’31 33 
2500 Nat El Pr A 25% . ter Rub be 3 26 100% 
190 Nat P&L pf.1027%% d .102 


700 Cohn Hall 7 : oy . 

3700 Gons DairyP 55, ie 6) Meteora. aoe oe ,{ 18 : ine 
300 Connor J T. 49 400 do B 14 
200 Consum Co. - 6 6 % 500 Nev Cal El. 33 

13000 Con Laun wi 25 5s 4% 140N E T&T..117%4 
2000 nt Bak A.120% 11530 500 NY Tel pf. "119% 


DB ....0. 30% 42700 No Ohio Pr 18%, 


= cael PO . 14750 No Ont L&P 62 


100 Crane Co... 
1400 Curtiss 
. 29% 291% 


7% le 
190 233% +40% 
145 145 +3% 


5 58 
116% 123 + 
/8 / 


110 Swift & Co 5’ 39 97 
17 Tidal Osa 7'34.105 
65 Trumbull S 6°40 961% 
4] Ege oe Oil 7°30 + tag 
6U R Hav 714'36.110 22% At 4 


123% +74 


We invite inquiry regarding opportunities for expanding your 
business by locating in territories served by properties of the 


101% 
26 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 


For information concerning Associated facilities and 
securities, write to its subsidiary 


~ 2+ 100% 
310 Pa W & Pr. 164 
veaee Pa Elec .... 58 
73300 Pwr Co NY " 
300 Phila rts .. 
12500 Puget S P&L 66 
100 Power Sec. 10 


200 Deck 

1700 DeForest Ra - 
400 Devoe & RB 9Y 

100 Doehler D C 13 
30 Dixon Cru..158 
2300 DubilierC&R 10 

_ 9100 Durant Mot. 13%; 

° 300 Duplex C&R ig 

400 Duz Co A... 15% 
100 do ctfs.. 16 
600 East Roh M 41 
40 Eastern SS. 85 

8300 Eisenlohn B 1934 
11100 El Refrig wi 881, 

1900 Elec Auto L 7414 ° 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Corporation 
61 Broadway New York 


102 
$US S&R 5i48'35 
65 Vacuum Oil 7s 
69 do 6s 1945 .. 
‘ 3 WbstrM 61%48'33 100 99%, 
200 Sierra Pac Bl 95%, 7 FOREIGN BONDS 
x % |! 12 ANaC6s40 w w.100% 9934 
sage So Cal Eal.140 | 126 7 doGs40 w ated.143%4 144 
176 BAires7%s47wi 99%, 9% 
100 So Cities U 4814 13C Of Coleimssd 85%, 
100 do etfs , 33% 6C of Gratz8s54 96% 


70 So’w BT pf.112 1C of Heid’g7s50 98% 
800 Eitingon Sch 373, 3614 


90100 So'e P& Lin 46% 425 44744314 | 34 nega gr ped pal 2 
; 31 Dpt of Antioqua 90% 
800 E : ; 50 dopf. 11234 112% 112% +133 
900 Estey Welte. 28° 2477 93” 1000 $0 G & 'P, 25% + 1 . ST HuMtg&l7%es00_ 9350 
60 Fajardo Sugl40_ 1: 80 Tampa Blec.202 202 Ig Fr Govt 4s "17 18% 
8700 Fageol “Mot... 1014 11900 Un G&E ctfs 60% 36 Fr NatMailSS7s 8134 
337% 21800 do new. 61 Sapo oe 1/ . 

: rth, 29500 Un Geahte. 125 165 GtConsE16%s50 oo 7 
1200 Fed Mot Tr 37% 70900 Un L&Pw A.138%, ne ot a - o4it 
8200 Film Insp M 7% 900UtilitiesP&L. 17% 98 HunCM7%s sf45 8844 

42200 Founda A wi 55 1700 Utility Share 12 21 IntMBkFin7s44, 97 
725 FiskRipf wi..1141% 18300 do opt war 4% 77K of Densigs'55 98% 
130 Ford M Can.621 600 do pf .... 16% 4K of NethésB72.108 ~ 

54500 Fox Th A wi 34% . 3 : 50 Wash R&EI.225 Searle: 96 

7600 Forhan A .. 19%, % 619. 200 WPa El A wi 88% 


12 2 Krupp,L(F)7s29 914 
1000 Franklin Mf. 32% 60 W 


25 Fnklin M pf 855% ST 
900 Freed-Eise R 81, 100 A-A ctf of d 18% 
12 i300 = =«©don vot ctf 18% 


14700 Freshman... . 
325 Gamewell 2800 do nw ctfs 19% 
600 Garod — Atlantic Lobo 2 
aoe oe 4 ye $ _, | 36RhineWestp 7°50 94% 94 
_ 100 Gemmer B.. - 250 Buckeye PL 564 D9 59 5 Re A 50 — 96 9514 
2100 Gen Ice Cr. 3 sense coin’ Fe he : 2 Rep of Peru 88'32.100%, 100 
° 61 do 61419 ctfs 15% 
j “ . 16% 
. 15% 


100 Gen Fireprf 47 
13700 Gillette SR. a te 10844 
40 : 
77 Sande Falls 55 55 95 
31 Siemens 7s °28. 97 


200 Gilchrist ... 
4400 Gl Ald Coal. 184 159% 
* 6100 Goodyr T&R 36% 3634 
400 Grand Stores 35. 76 38 do 7s "35 .... 94% 
40 Swiss 5%4s °.29. 102% 
54 ThyssenI&S 7°30 9314 
230 TokyoE!l Lt 6’28 97%; 


700 Grennan Bak 1814 
23 Toho El 
"5 . 90% 


19100 Grimes Rad. 7 
s "5 . 
65 Tyrol Ey-E]l 
TAS 4 hesios 


83 Trumb-Cli pf. 99 
2267 Trumbull Stl . 10 
“182 do pf 65 
170 = ey Metal.. 
93 Union Mtge.. 
49 Union Trust.. 
46 WS Morgan pf 57 
35 White ye ot 106% 
240Y S & T pf.110 


CINCINNATI 


STOCKS 
Sales— High 
ve A Lau M ex-d 145% 
do pf 124% 

3117 Am Holl Mill 53 
109 do pf 109 
5 Baldwin n pf. 103% 

30 Carey (P) pf.112 


110 “ 


6550 Union C 

1495 Un L&P re 

Sie 0 A WE ss 

755 doB . ; 

27125 Un Pap Brd 39% 

1855 U S Gypsum. 149 
50 do pf 

125 Univ Theater 6% 

7310 Vesta Battery es 
830 Wahl % 


Net 
Low Last Che. 
115 117 —27% 
124% 124%—1% 
514 524%4— % 
108144— &% 
105%4.—1 
112 +2 

103 
1094%+1% 
67 —1 


a 
IN 19 STATES 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


Notice of Dividend 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of One Dollar and 
Twenty- -five Cents ($1.25) 
upon each share of the out- 
standing Common Capital 
Stock, payable February i5, 
1926, to all Common stock- 
holders of record on the 
Company’s books at the close 
of business at 1:90 o'clock 
P. M., January 30, 1926. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 


Proot of Safety 


Insurance Companies, Banks, 
Trust-Companieées, Security 
Dealers and Conservative In- 
vestors Buy 


BALDWIN 3% 


Safeguarded First Mortgage Real 
Estate Gold Bonds and Individ- 
ual Mortgages. 


901% 


993% 
6 MunofMend 8’ 40 98 7m 98 
°4 Pro Up Aug 7°45 90% 90 
70 Pr Buenos A 73% 99% 99% 
54 Pr San Fe Arg 
pub cred ex’42 931% 92% 


1255 Wrigley ... 
150 Wolv Cement . 
») 


p 
3950 Yellow Taxi. 
16125 Yates Mach.. 
BONDS 
$42000 CC&CR 5s’27 501 
1000 do ist 5s'27 77% 
28000 do Ser B. 3 
6000 Swift 1st 5 44, 100% 


i 
100 


——— — ee = 


“LOS ANGELES 


STOCKS Net 
H Tigh Low Last Chg 
205 205 


Because: 

Loans are rigidly restricted to 
50% or less of conservative value. 
Serial maturities—l1 to 10 years 
8% interest — semi-annual pay- 
ments Monthly sinking fund to 
assure payment of expenses, in- 
terest and principal. 


Can be purchased from your 
Broker, Banker, Attorney our- 
selves. Beautifully illustrated 
Florida Booklet on request. 


Baldwin Mortgage Co. 


330-A Congress Building 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Established 


Salés Sales 


311 Americom ... 
657 Asso Oil 
92 Bancitaly 
ig) ge Sars 
300 CalDelFms. 13% 
1 F&Mer NBk..445 
15 First Nalt B.405 
50 Fost & Kleiser 12% 
430 Gilmore Oil... 14% 
275-Globe G & M. 40 
60 do pf 98 
44 Goodyr Tr pf.104 
99 HilmnCT&SB.240 
200 Holly Dev ..1.31 
38 Home Serv 
1615 Julian Pet 
7699 do pf 1 
500 Laguna L&W 3% 
933L A Gas pf. 97 40 Huttg S&D pfl03 
24162 La Inv ....840. 3%. 3.12 13 100 Hydr Pr Brk 6% 
27500 Marine oe 4. .02 a ford A a gg aa ae 
Merch Nat B. a 5; 5 Inter Shoe ..17: 
11 Mort Guar...140 115 Int Shoe pf..111 : Schacht Mot. rf 
19 Nat City Bk.154 120 Johans Br Sh 42 re 103 
721 Rio Grande O 93% 132 Jo-Ste & Sh S 95 ‘ @ p Prt Lith 814; 
79 SJL&P pr pf. 103% 200 McQuay-Nor. 18 ; 659 U 8 Shoe R14 
17 Sec T&S Bk.365 360 10 Miss Val Tr. .270 “ , BGG 


390 Illinois P cs; 136 
17600 Imp Oil Can 38% 
350 Indiana P L 58 i, 
36700 Internat Pet 35% 
700 Nat Transit. 18% 
150 N Y Transit 49 
150 Northern PL 72 
2400 Ohio Oil ... 66% 
600 Pa Mex Fuel 22 
11400 Prair O&G n 583, 
1850 Prairie P L.127 
150 Solar Ref ..212 
200 Southern PL 66 
1770 So Penn Oi1.197 
5200 do new w i 50 
69100 S O of Ind. 70% 
0 do of Kan 36% 
do of Ky..134 
do of Neb. 250 
do of N Y 47% 
do of Ohio.362 
do pf ....117% 
120Swan & F.. 23 21 
9700 Vacuum souee 1074%—1% 


INDEPENDENT eg 
1800 Am eControl. 6% 


89% 90% 
owe 9655 


Oo p 
10 Johnson P pf 99 
25 Kodel Rad pf sth 
2505 Kroger .. 
196 do new pef.. 111% 111 111 
1 Little Miami. 93 93 93 
119 Oh Bell T pf.109% a Sa 1094%4+ % 
50 Ohio Tract nf 79 79 — % 
160 McLaren Cns — 30 20 — & 
1899 Paragon ..... 9% “5 en 
o 
139% 155 
62 162 
8 do $a pf. 112% 
331 Pure O 6% pf 90 


47 do 8% pf .107 
18 Richardson .. 
106% 


5400 Happiness A &\&% 
3600 Hapns Fd sh 7 ig 
5S 


100 Hazeltine . 1b % 
MONEY MARKET 


200 Hellman R’... 15 
3/00 Hellman pf. 34% 
Current Senkations follow: 
Call Loans— Boston New York 


@2000 Heyden Chm gi; 
600 Horn & Hard 621, 
Renewal rate % 4% 
Outside com’l paper... 4%4 @4% 44,@4% 
. 4% 
ae 
4l, 


4500 Hires C1 A.. 253, 
Year money 
43; Or 


1000 Hollander A 36%; 
200 Hood Rubber 68% 
(ustomers’ com’! loans. 
Individ. cus. col. loans . 
Today 
Bar silver in New York 68%c 


5600 Indus Ray A 197%, 
1300 Int Con Ind 8 

Bar silver in London.. es 
Bar gold in London... 


18000 Intercon Rub 19 
Mexican dollars 


445 

400 
128 
13% 
3944 


10134 


547 Ely & Walker 33% 
127 Emerson E pf102 
20 F Medart Mfg 33 
78 First Nat Bk229 
50 Fulton Ir Wk 33 
165 Hamilton-Brn 57 
65 Hussman Ref 41. 
1860 Huttig S & D 40 


400 Ins So N A. 64 
4600 Int Projector 15%% 
250 John-ManCo 159 
900 Jones Radio. 1%% 
11500 KeystoneSol .6: oe 
5100 Kelvinator... 877%, 
400 Kraft Cheese. 8814 - 
9200 KresgeSSnwi 891% 
10 Kroger Strs .128 
100 LakeTorppf.. 214 
1800 Landay A. 36 
800 LandoverHA. 3114 


BETTER OUTLOOK 
~ FOR FALL RIVER 
MILLS BUSINESS 


—— 


FALL RIVER, Mass., Jan. 11 (Spe- 
‘cial)—-In new year statements on the 
textile trade, in which conditions of 
the last year were discussed at length 


in Miami Ten Years Ago. 


5700 LndCFlorida. 473, 

1600 LehC&Nav 117% 
20200 LehValCetf.. 4514 

1200 LehValCSale 861, 


do pf 
McCordR cif. e 
McCall .. 160 


02 ercantileS “143 

Mesabilron.. 

fetroCAStrs. 

Metro5&50cA. 
do B 


| 310800 Columb Syn. 


63700 Am Marac.. oa 
1400 Ark Nat G.. 
—3100 Cardinal Pet. 
150400 Carib Synd.. 
19600 Cities Ser n. aaa 
do pf 
1200 do pf B. 

300 do ote sh 191; 
300 Cons Roy nw 9 
HG 
18100 Creole Syndé.. 

5400 Crown C Pet 

100 Derby O& R 
14106 Euclid 
21400 Gibson 


6 
7 a 1 +5% 


“1 Year ago today 


Clearing House Figures 
Boston New York 
Exchanges ay 000, te $600,000,000 
Year ago today... 65,000, 
SE Sr ee 28 000, 000 103,000,000 
28,000,000 


R. bank credit 27,608,931 101,000,000 


Acceptance Market 
Prime Eligible Banks— 


ww 


PRR 


1775 So Cal Ed ..139 
656 ‘ 
331 
37 So Cal G 6% pf 96% 
155 S Cnt G 7% pf.104 
42: do 8% pf ..105 
1714 Un Oil Asso 393% 
3376 United Oil .. 59% 
265 West Oil pf..410 


BONDS 

$11000 AsOi16’35 ...102 
3000 CalPet614’'33.103% 
12000 EBavW 6°35.10214 
31000 Gen Pet 6'28. 10116 
2000 Gr WnP 6'52 2.10134, 

12000 Holly Su 7’37.101 
16000 LAGas 8’ 42. 194% 


1400 Mo-Ill 
384 Mo Port Cem 63% 
203 Nat Bk Cmc.156%42 
45 Nat Candy Co $2 
490 Pedigo-W Sh. 39 
597 PolarWI&FA. 374% 
2190 Rice-Stix DG 25% 
54 Rice-SDG 1pf108% 
10 Rice-SDG 2pf102% 
§ St L Car pft.. 97 
195 StL Ind Pack 261% 
1238 Shef Steel = 
120 Sieloff Packg. 
480 Skouras En A 3 


Stores 16% ¢ 


35-So Acid & Sul 51%. 


3 Sown B T pf.113 
20 State Nat BkI16l 


1156 


So. Ge OE ee 
79 US Pla Card. 142 
29 Whitaker Pap 55 
28 do pf 100% 
| Wurlit 8% i 1054 Vs 
1 do 7% pf ..107% 


10714 


1054+ % 
1074%4— % 


MONTREAL 


STOCKS 


Sales 
1176 Abitibi 


439 Abestos 
do pf 
415 Bell Tel....«. 13946 


34877 Brazilian 


Net 
Last Chg 


and more favorable prospetcs for 1926 
emphasized, mill owners struck a note 
of optimism that has not been heard 
here, at least from them, in several 
years. That conditions warranted the 
forecasts seems to be indicated by the 
appearance this week of buyers who, 
for the last six months, have been 
placing their orders in the South. 
While the orders 
these buyers were rather limited, con- 


fined chiefly te one or two bales, still | 
they covered a larger number of dif- | 


ferent constructions than have been 


received from | 


1% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 
Issue 


5 
600Gilliland ctfs. 
10800 Gulf O Pa.. 93 
900 Honolulu ., 
2200 Kirby Pet. 
150000 Lago O&T A 2 
178500 Lago Pet ... 1: 
3900 Lion O Ref. 
1 


1375 Brompton 
550 Bel Can P pf 9 
300 B E Steel. 


1584 StixBoer&Ful 35% 
350 United Rys.. .20 
310 Un Rys pf .. 9% 
200 Un Rys pf cd 9% 
393 Wagner Elec. 34% 
170 Wagner F1 pf 85 
611 Wm WaltkKe.. 44% 

50 WmWaltke pf106 
BONDS 


$27000 EStL&Subis, 84% 
2000 KinlocTel6s 102% 


sold here in several weeks. This re- 
turn, too, indicates that the products 
of the local mills still retain a hold on 
buyers throughout the country. 

Sateens have been in active de- 
mand during the week but consider- 
able inquiry has been shown for 
twills, and bag goods have been in de- 
mand for the first time in many 
months. Fall River once dominated 
the bag goods business and the. recov- 
ery of even a small portion of that 
business means much to the. plain 
goods mills. 

Prices on the whole show only a 
slight change from last week's quo- 
tations. Quotations are as follows: 
38%4-in., 64x60 8%c; 39-in., 56x44, 
714c; 27-in., 64x60, 64%c; 27-in., 56x52, 
5'¥ec; 25-in., 56x44, 414s, and 4.37 ga- 
teens, 64x104, 12@12%c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


STOCKS Net 

Sales High Low Last ch’ ge 
9682 Am Stores ... 87% 8 

345 Elec Stor Bat 74% 

450 Key Tel 7% 

2467 Inc CoN A. 
1355 Lake Sup .... 
31064 Leh Nav .... 
6273 Lit Bros 

4070 Man Rub .... 


a 4 VL 
-Non-member and private éligible 
ers in general 4 per cent higher. 


300 MidvaleCo... : 

3200 MillerRub,n. 

360 dopf 

200 > ota fll Sia 87 

100 Munic Serv.. 
a Vatican 

00 Nat ath... 60900 leonard .... 

1300 NY averena aS ‘a tae cee. 
2900 NickelPlnwi 1133, 112° 1300 Manreay we 

800 dopf,n,wi.. 9414 16700 Mex Panuco 

10500 NizerCorpB.. 87 34 4600 Mt & Gulf 
6000 Omnibus ctf. 1545 12600 Mount Prod. 

100 dopf 94° 70 Nat F & G..146 
sae nie wh wi 20% 5500 New Bradfd. 6%, 
ne Pik B ey 11200 Nw ‘M&A Ld 17 

i. 1200 New York.. 21; 

az 5990 Chio Fuel 

ong ang a 18100 Peer 

800 Pros & B clA 42 1900 Reiter-F 
2300 do cl B... 417 alld 
120" Pyrene Mig 10% 300 onl ge malig 
22100 Rand K n wi 17 6000 San Fe ‘O&P 
4500 Rem Type A 52% 3100 Salt Crk Con 

f = 100 Shrevept ED 


25, op 
5900 Reo Motor .. 100 Tidal Osage 10 
‘7800 Rep M T ctfs 10% 75800 Venezuela Pet 61% 
67700 Rickbkr Mot. 93% 2500 Warner-Q wi :6% 
ce wae ot R n. i peed bee gy o7%g 
a 0 
909 Rova Radio. .73 eingesteckt 
100 Royal B Pow?2123 MINING 
ova ypw. 49% 800 Calav Se a 
30 SafetyC H&L125% 9400 Con Cop n.. : 
405 Seiberling ae RL, 250 Cons M&S 
14600 Servei A.. 39% 500 Cresson Con 
100 C King Cons 


4100 Silica Gea... 2937 

1900 Sharon Stl H 275, ' 2700 Engineers G 1 
20 Singer “tenth .388 & 6700 Golyden Cen 
300 =6odo Ltd .. 8 + &% 1400 Hecla 

, , é 3300 Hollinger G 
1400 Jerome V Dv 

19700 Kay Copper 
100 Kerr Lake . 
1500 Mason Val. 
100 NJ Zinc 

4500 Newmont 


Write for Prospectus. 


ELECTRIC CO 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


59000 SJL&PRBE' 52.101 3/ 
3000 dos ’51. 107% 
10000 SCalFd 5s 39. 101 
3000 do 5s’44 .. § 
5000 do 6s °44.. 
14999 S Cal G 6’50 . 
97000 do 6s ’58. 

15000 do 7s ’51., 107% 
20000 do 5%s 36 9914 
13000 SoCalTel 5’47 98y, 
20000 SperryF 1 6°42 98% 
6500 SutterBas6’ "37 83 


Leading Central Bank Rates 


The 12 federal reserve banks in the 
United States and banking centers in 
foreign countries quote the discount rate 
as follows: 


o 
rob OO me OTe too 
2 


De el 
-eid-oFo~ 


tomtyo 


we 


4) 
“go- 


pf 434 
367 Can Convrtrs. 92 92 92 —2 
S444. 1 232 Can Stmship. 11% 11% 11%+ % 


seni 1 177i «6©a0 6 57% 56 5614-1 11% 
6000 StL&Subis.. 88 8§ +4 | 27459 Cons Smitr. 192% 177% 192 +12% 
22000 Unit Rys 48. 75 85 


75 280 Dom Glass... 86 85 
24000 UnRys4sed.. 75 75 1332 Dom Textile. 94 911% 


1929 Laurentide .. 89 
i. ARTFORD 


3859 Mont Pwr....216 
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FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT— 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Build- 
ing and Loan Association and invest in 
its Capital stock. 


Returns 8% with 
100% Security 


Dividends of 2% are payable in cash 
every three mont on full-paid sbares. 
Subject to Supervision and Examination 
of the Comptroller of the State of 
Florida. i 
Lakeland—‘“Florida’s highest city; 
Florida’s fairest inland city; finest 
climate and best water in th State; 
in Polk County, the largest citrus 
producing County in the world.” 


Let us tell you how you may teke advantage 
of these fatts and increase your income. 
Ask us te send you our booklet. 
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Foreign Exchange Rates 


Current quotations of various foreign 
exchanges are given in the following 
table, compared with the last previous 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE GAINS 


NEW YORK, Jan. 11 (*)—An increase 
of $591,181 in operating inco for No- 
vember compared with the like month of 
1924, is reported by the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Company. Gross 
gained $1,113,975. Operating income for 
the eleven months of 1925 advanced to 
$34,987,764 in contrast to $28,658,694 in the 
previous corresponding period. 


MARTIN PARRY CORPORATION 


Martin Parry eee f pegerks for 
the quarter ended Vv 925, net of 
$114,239 after interest, AB BE taxes, etc., 
equivalent to 91 cents a share on 125. 000 
no-par share, Net sales were $1,308,366, 
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TRUST COMPANY 
RIGHTS 


Bought and Sold 


CONNING & CO. 


50 Lewis Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Art News and Comment—Musical Events . 


The Art of William Walcot 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
London, Dec. 15 


ILLIAM WALCOT, whose re- 
V\ markable etched illustrations 
-" to Flaubert’s great romance 


“Salammbo” have set both Paris and 


London talking during the past few 
months, is an artist whose light was 
long hidden under a bushel. Of him, 
as of few, if any, other modern art- 
ists it may be said truly that his 
work was admired many years before 
his name was known. 

A dozen years ago critics used to 
whisper to one another that the best 
water colors in the Royal Academy 
were to found in the Architecture 
Room, and though these pitturesque 
presentments of architectural ele- 
vations were catalogued under the 
names of various architects, there 
was a unity of style in their incisive 
but elastic drawing and in their 
vibrating color. Gradually it leaked 
out that these water colors of build- 
ings, which stood out from other 
dull diagrams by reason of their 
vitality and atmospheric charm, were 
all the work of a young artist named 
Walcot. Devoting his gifts to the 
interpretation of other architects’ de- 
signs, Walcot at this early stage of 
his career worked anonymously. He 
had been trained as an architect, but 
to his technica] appreciation of fine 
proportions and noble structural 
lines was added a poetic passion for 
the romance of old buildings and 
their —. ogg. ve: gam 


Gradually he freed himself from 
the necessity to do hack work, and 
proceeding to the invention of origi- 
nal compositions in water color and 
etching, he was no longer limited in 
his subjects to what was given him 
in an architect’s office, but roamed 
the world recording his visions of 
historic buildings with brush and 
etching needle. Within recent years 
he has won for himself a foremost 
place among contemporary inter- 
preters of architecture. But William 
‘ Walcot has not been content to ex- 
ecute brilliant and convincing im- 
pressions of ancient buildings as 


they appear to us today. Gifted with | 
imagination and possessed of exact. 
archeological learning, William Wal- 


cot has set himself the task of re- 
constructing the historic past and 
presenting it to us as a living reality. 


In such etchings as “The Entry of. 


the Consul” or “In the Days of 
Justinian” he evokes scenes of splen- 
dor in ancient Rome or Byzantium, 
and vivifies his reconstructions of 
the past by a broad generalization 
and power of imagination which give 
spontaneous life to his evocations. . 


At the same time his sense of de- 
sign steadies his fervent imagination 
and enables him-to present those 
scenes with the cohesion and unity 
that belong to an appropriate and 
well thought out pattern. His tech- 
nique constantly varies according to 
the effect he wants to produce, rang- 
ing from the stark.violence of his 
“Sack of a Sicilian Temple” to the 
exquisite delicacy of his “Carthage” 
and the set of 
Salammbo.” These last, while 
graphically illustrating Flaubert’s 
story, are masterpieces of design and 
give. quite a thrill by their imagina- 
tive qualities. In obtaining this com- 
mission and in satisfying the exact- 
ing judgment of Parisian connois- 
- geurs, Walcot has achieved a double 
triumph for British art. 

+> + > 

Seeking for the peculiar quality 
which gives distinction to Mr. Wal- 
cot’s work, we feel that his great- 
est asset is his unrivaled power of 
connotation. To some his work may 
appear unfinished, because he never 
wearies us by an exhaustive con- 
centration on detail but invites the 
spectator mentally to complete his 
work and share his creative labor. 
Mr. Walcot never states his vision 
exhaustively, he indicates; he gives 
us enough to work upon, gives us 
that exactly and beautifully, and 
leaves the rest to the spectator’s im- 
agination. 

This power is a conspicuous fea- 
ture in the water colors of the 
Thames which, with a selection of 
his etchings, Mr. Walcot is exhibit- 
ing this month at the Beaux Arts 
Gallery in Bruton Place. Unfinished 
in detail, sometimes confused and 
vague in outline, these scenes surge 
all the more intensely with the life 
of London’s river. Dull leaden skies 
hang heavily over the ships and take 
their part in the drama of the waters 
below. Bridges and buildings be- 
come symbols and in so doing be- 
come the more beautiful and sig- 
nificant. In his passionate love for 
things made by human hands, Wal- 
cot does not scruple to alter or 
adapt if by so doing he can invest 
things with fairer shapes than their 
builders succeeded in giving them. 
With his subtle feeling for “the real 
right thing” and with the courage 
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of his opinions, he has not hestitated 
silghtly to lower Tower Bridge, so 
that it may assume better propor- 
tions than it actually possesses, 
while in his picture of London’s new 
County Hall he has deliberately hid- 
den the poorest features in order to 
emphasize its noblest aspect. 

To appreciate lliiaam Walcot’s 
work we must recognize that, how- 
ever great his love of architecture 
may be, he is no mere pedant with 
his eye fixed on materials and meas- 
urements; what fascinates him is the 
relation of architecture to life, the 


significance of buildings as memo- 
rals of the thoughts and ideals of 
men, their meaning in the past and 
their present participation in the 
life of the street. Walcot’s intense 
interest in life may be seen in such 
pictures as “The Pierhead, Liver- 
pool,” and “Off to America,” in 
which he gives us all the excitement 
of a moving crowd. Nowhere is his 
authentic talent more ably exempli- 
fied than in his rendering of move- 
ment. This we find alike in his 
etched reconstructions of the past 
and in his water-color impressions 
of contemporary scenes, which gives 
the Promethean 
neous life to all William Walcot’s 
creations. FRANK RUTTER. 
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New York Water Color Show 


By RALPH FLINT 


New York, Jan. 8 
HE annual combined exhibition 
of the New York Water Color 
Club and the American Water 
Color Society is now in progress at 
the galleries of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing in West Fifty-seventh Street. As 
is usually the case in such conven- 
tions of aquarellists, there is ample 
cause for rejoicing. The very refine- 
ments of the medium invariably make 
for individual and clear-cut thinking 
the painter’s part; its very 


+. 
Reproduced by permission of the Beaux Arts Gallery, London 


One of William Walcot’s Historical Evocations in Etching. 


Views 


ARRY A. VINCENT was ram- 
H bling about Bearskin Neck in 
Rockport, Mass. He had been 
examining a small schooner which 
had recently been launched. As we 


paused to watch the amber light on 
the harbor, along came a dapper 
fellow, correct in every detail of his 
painting paraphernalia, corduroy 
suit, flowing tie, the most approved 
easel and paint box. Unhesitatingly, 
he went directly to the most popular 
spot, set up his easel and without a 
moment’s loss of time, went to work. 

“There’s a typical artist,’”’ observed 
Mr. Vincent. “He goes out without 
any idea of what he is going to 
paint and thinks he can produce a 
picture. An artist must approach his 
subject reverently. He must live it 
and love it or his work is worth 
nothing. I have just returned from 
the academy at the Corcoran Gallery. 
In New York, on my way back, I had 
breakfast at the Salmagundi Club 
with John Noble and a man whose 
name we won’t mention. Do you 
know Noble’s work? It’s fine. But 
the other man was a theorist. Talked 
dimensions, manner of technic and so 
on. ‘What do you mean,’ says Noble. 
‘Don’t you know that isn’t the way to 
paint a picture? It’s painted from 
the heart.’ 

“T beli ve too,” continued Vincent, 
“that a picture must: be first felt, 
then executed, the artist himself 
knows when he is striking twelve. 
If when at his easel he doesn’t ex- 
perience that inspirational intent, he 
had better quit. He ought to paint 
unconsciously. The minute a man 
begins to figure out theories, dimen- 
sions, plans, he’s cramping himself. 
He’s off on another tangent.’ He’s 
indulging in mental gymnastics, 
not art. 

“I found this little jaunt to Wash- 
ington most helpful. If a painter 


of Harry A. Vincent 


sticks too continuously to his work 
he becomes like an _  overtrained 
athlete. He needs to see the work of 
other painters and his own in per- 
spective. 

“I enjoyed seeing the canvases of 
some of the early American painters 
and comparing them to the work 
being turned out today. According to 
our present standards, it is pretty 
bad. Modern art is way ahead of the 
old school. However; some of the 
things were really fine. Take the old 
timer, Inman: there was something 
beautiful in his portraits.” 


“What,” I asked, “did you find that 
he possessed which we lack?” “It 
isn’t that we lack any trait that he 
has,” said Vincent; “the thing that I 
enjoyed in his work was his honesty. 
He wasn’t trying funny stunts like 
B—— (mentioning a contemporary 
artist); there was no clever han- 
dling; no thought of dimensions. He 
had his subject before him and he 
just painted it. Painting is just 
painting, and you can’t make it any- 
thing else. Inman got beneath the 
skin of his sitter, and that is what I 
found fint in his work.” 

By this time we had reached my 
studio, and before the fire Vincent 
continued to reminisce about the 
show at the Corcoran. “Take B—— 
for instance. He’s trying to be differ- 
ent, and he accomplishes his purpose, 
too. I just can’t see his work, although 
his early things were good. There 
were some fine things in the show. 
Follonsbee had a kick in his canvas, 
and Hassam’s etchings were very 
beautiful. Harry B. Snell had a bully 
thing—a mighty effective’ canvas— 
beautifully composed and painted. As 
to S+—,” about whom I inquired, 
“he’s a recipeist. When he begins a 
picture he knows exactly how it will 
look when finished. No real art 
there. Art is experimental. 

“But even more than the academy, 
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young,” said Vincent. 


I enjoyed the collection of Duncan 
Phillips. That man has a marvelous 
faculty for selection, and _ then 
weeding out his pictures_and re- 
placing them with better ones. His, 
Renoirs, Cézannes and El Grecos are 
so superb that they left one without 
any desire to go back to the acad- 
emy.” 

Vincent was born and brought up 
in Chicago. When a very young art 
student he went abroad. “I was too 
“However, it 
was SO Many years ago that it really 
doesn’t matter. When I came back 
my father died and I had to get 
busy. Scene painting was the nearest 
thing to what I wanted to do, so I 
did that. I consider it a mighty big 
art. I executed some interesting 
drops—the Russian’ Ballet, the 
Garden of Allah and so on. For 
years, every spare moment I spent 
painting pictures and_ sketching. 
They were mostly sea things. Don’t 
know where [I got it but I’ve always 
been fond of boats. I love to build 
ship models. As a child I was 
always playing about the docks in 
Chicago and as a youth I made sev- 
eral trips from Chicago to Buffalo as 
a sailor because I.found the boats so 
fascinating. 

Harry A. Vincent’s work is a com- 
bination of imagination and a knowl- 
edge of his subject. Artists love his 
canvases and sit silently in his 
studio studying their beauty and de- 
siring to get some of his honesty, 
some of his charm, some of his 
indefinable sixth sense into their 
own pictures. I. K. 
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tenuosity keeps the water colorist 
somewhat in awe of the possibilities 
of his efforts when rightly guided, 
and the deep delights of its great 
luminousness and vibrancy when 
really mastered brings that zsthetic 
glow that is the rich reward of 
virtuosity. Again, the seeming sim- 
plicity of the whole matter is an- 
other of its charms, so that just sim- 
ply belonging to the not so consider- 
able fraternity which has attained to 
any particular excellence with _ its 
sabled washes is in itself ‘already 
something’—as the French have it. 

Nearly 600 water colors line the 
stalwart walls of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing in serried rows, and it is worth 
recording that at least 70 of the 
nearly 250 exhibitors have con- 
tributed work that is outstanding for 
one reason or another, an average 
that for so academic a gathering is 
not a little unusual. A large number 
of the outstanding water colorists of 
the day are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence; such as Macknight, Hopper, 
Hassam, Hopkinson, Woodbury, Gif- 
ford Beal, Benson and Costigan have 
not let their light shine on this an- 
nual conference of the clan. 

The Hanging Scheme 

In arranging these several hundred 
paintings for public presentation, the 
hanging committee has sacrificed the 
opportunity of giving each artist the 
benefits of a group hanging—a prac- 
tice which has been carried out by 
the Brooklyn Museum in its big water 
colors shows great advantage—and 
has split up the various entries to 


‘| suit the decorative aspects of their 


task. It may be all very well to get 
gentle balancings of tone and color. 
effects around certain important fo- 
cal points in the exhibition, but it 
does tend to increase the difficulties 
of getting the best out of an exhibi- 
tion of such large dimensions. When 
given the chance of seeing four or 
five or six water colors by the same 
artist at a single glance, with the 
pleasure of studying him in the vari- 
ous aspects of his art, it is not only 
a great help to the artist but to the 
visitor as well. This mode of hang- 
ing is but one of the many interest- 
ing ideas promulgated and practiced 
by that enterprising institution in 
Eastern Parkway. 

With the sort of special brilliance 
that the great Tilden sheds abot him 
on the vérdant fields of the tennis 
world, so W. Emerton Heitland has 
come to dominate the wells of the 
water color exhibitions. His amply 
brushed-in, large-scaled, and color- 
ful paintings, have an exhibition ring 


the galleries very bright and re- 
warding. Hitherto his work has dealt 
with the tropics, and has presented 
their palmy perspectives with a sul- 
try tang and dramatic sensibility that 
awakened all sorts of romantic echo- 
ings. For the present he has trans- 
ferred his pictorial affections to the 
more restrained attractions of the 
New England countryside, and has 
been looking around the groves and 
meadows of Connecticut for what- 
ever he might find of decorative and 
dramatic interest. In his recent show 
at the Rehn Galleries, he appeared 
to be somewhat beffled by the sterner 
measures of his new surroundings, 
but in the three water colors shown 
here he has plainly got to grips with 
his environment. While one of these 
scenes was seen at Rehn’s, it looks 
ten times as handsome here, which 
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“CLEVELAND 
ORCHESTRA 


Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


MASONIC HALL 
Thursday, January 14, 8:15 P. M. 
Saturday, January 16, 2:30 P. M. ' 


SYMPHONY NO. 5......7Tschaikowsky 
DANCE OF THEBAN SHEPHERDS 

WOMEN AND WARRIORS....Enesco 
TWO NOCTURNES Debussy 
LE POEME DE L’ EXTASE. .Scriabin 


Tickets, 50c and up. Dreher’s, 1226 Huron Rd. 


to them that makes his corners of. 


is proof again of his sterling quali- 
ties in a crowd. One view of rich 
red barns through trees is especially 
fine. 

To do justice individually to all 
the members deserving detailed com- 
ment is manifestly outside the limits 
of a short column of print; but there 
must be a word for Harry Vincent’s 
prize-winning Venetjan scene— 
simple, liquod, coforful— Roy 
Brown’s atmospheric rendering of 
old brick buildings seen through 
rain, John F. Carlson’s very hand- 
some and colorful study of “Aban- 
doned Locks,” Sigurd Skou’s four 
striking still-life studies and an even 
more successful vision of “Rockport, 
Mass.’’, Bertram Goodman’s warmly 
toned and original studies of Oriental 
figures, Armand Wargny’s smartly 
and sensitively phrased “At the Mar- 
ket,” J. Olaf Olson’s sun-dappled 
figure of a woman, called “Beneath 
the Sumacs,”’ Herman  Palmer’s 
vigorous and graceful animal 
studies, J. Lars Hoftrup’s boldly and 
brilliantly dashed-in glimpses of St. 
Tropez, Julius Delbos’ charming 
landscapes in the English manner, 
Saul Raskin’s decorative designs 
done in Palestine, Mabel Key’s strik- 
ing flower pieces, G. B. Ashworth’s 
resolute and seasoned scenes from 
Taos, and Clara MacChesney’s well- 
handled still-life. 


And then there is very honorable 
mention to Louis Kronberg. Bertha 
M. Peyton, Eugene Higgins, George 
Elmer Browne, Edward  Dufner, 
Chauncey F. Ryder, Martin Lewis, 
Arthur Beaumont, Johann Berthel- 
sen, William Starkweather, Raymond 
Perry, William J. Whittemore, Louis 
Wolchonok, John R. Koopman, Eid- 
ward H. Potthast, A. H. Knighton 
Hammond, Taber Sears, H. Sewell, 
Rutherford Boyd, Francesco Spicuzza, 
Richard 8S. Daggy, Egbert Cadmus, 
J. Scott Williams, Sander Bernath, 
Herbert Meyer, Jack Bechdolt, L. 
Neandross, Lois Lenski, Marjory 
Very, Voctor Petry, Victor Julius, 
Alfred Hutty, Herman Palmer, Alice 
Schille, Frank H. Hutchens, George 
P. Ennis, F. Tenney Johnson, Joseph 
Margulies, and John S. Curry. 
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Denver's Art Museum 


DENVER, Colo., Jan. 4—Chappel 
House has recently acquired 100 
lithographs by Paul Gavarni, French 
lithographer and caricaturist. Other 
exhibitions are those of Albert Ban- 
croft, a Denver landscape artist; 
George Elbert Burr, also a Denver 
artist and etcher; and the Denver 
Camera Club. 


Manitoba Art Society 

WINNIPEG, Man., Jan. 4 (Special 
Correspondence) — A’ society of 
artists has been formed in Winnipeg, 
open to resident Manitoba artists 
who have shown work at open ex- 
hibitions. The society proposes to 


hold two exhibitions annually, one an 
all-Canadian display. 


Ancient Chinese Art 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
London, Dec. 22 
NTEREST has been aroused here 
among all students of Chinese 
art by the collection of ancient 
bronzes which is being shown 
this month at Messrs. Yamanaka’s 
Galleries (127 New Bond Street). 
This exhibition is of the artistic and 
archzological .importance, for more 
than two dozen of the pieces shown 
date back to the Chou Dynasty (1122 


B. C. to 256 B. C.). a7 
No reflecting visitor to this exni- 


bition can escape being impressed | 
by two things: firstly, the marvelous | 


their sense of form and design, per 
fect as they are technically, ané 
appealing as they are in their charm 
of patina and pure esthetic qualities © 


Bloch Guest Conductor of — 
Los Angeles Orchestra , 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 2 (Special 
Correspondence)—The sixth pair of 
concerts by the Los Angeles Phil. 
harmonic Orchestra was given yes- 
-terday afternoon and this evening 
with Ernest Bloch as guest conduc- 
tor and this program: 


Beethoven—Overture “‘Leonore” No. 23 


craftsmanship, the noble sense Of! Bloch—Concerto, Grosso for string or 


form and rhythmical design, 
played in bronzes none of which rere 
be less than 2000, and many of which 
may well be 3000 years old; and sec- | 
ondly, by an almost sinister. quality 
of imagination which the majority of 
these very early works possess. 
They open a window upon the fore- 
bodings and beliefs held in prehis- 
toric days by this strangeand ancient 
people of the Far East. 

As examples of the perfection of 
craftsmanship which characterizes 
even minor details of ornamentation, 


we may take a “pair of bronze axle|’ 


caps” made for some wheeled vehi- 
cle of more than 2000 years ago. The 
heads of the linchpins are modeled 
as vigorous animal heads in relief; 
the whole cap is ornamented with a 
broad and boldly incised animalistic 
scroll. When we examine closely 
this interlocking design of two sav- 
age animals attempting to swallow 
each other, one feels that even Barys 
at the height of his genius never 
modeled animal forms more superbly 
or gave greater rhythmic unity to 
the manner of the presentation. 
Equally wonderful as a present- 
ment of form is the little statuette 
of a “Rhinoceros-Shaped Animal,” 
marked as if with the plates of its 
heavy hide, its head wih two curv- 
ing horns turned sideways as if to 
leer at us. Though only 10 inches 
long and 5 inches high, this grim 
little beast shows a monumental feel- 
ing for mass and movement that 
equals any achievement by a master 
sculptor of the Renaissance. But this 
animal is not only alive, it is omi- 
nous; it has something of that al- 
most malicious grotesqueness that 
we find in queer Gothic gargoyles. 
When we study other Chou bronzes 
in this exhibition, sacrificial jars 
and vessels connecting in their 
shapes bull-headed animals or 
ogres, we become increasingly con- 
scious of what has been termed the 
“goblin element” in this art of the 
remote past. These bronzes, together 
with a few pieces of pottery, are 
the oldest surviving specimens of 
Chinese art, and regarded collec- 


dis- | 


chestra and piano 
Bloch—Trois Poémes Juifs 
Wagner—Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’ 

The Concerto Grosso is a remark: 
ably successful union of two kinds 
of musical thinking. The backbone 
of the work is the Bach-like thems 
which is so magnificently developed 
in the fugue finale. The treatment 
of this and other themes of great 
simplicity is modern, but so solidly 
built and so honest in workmanshir 
that it could not fail to please even 
the most extreme conservative. 

Clare Mellonino performed the sig- 
nificant piano part with finish and 
understanding. She is an artist of 
rare power. 

As the composer himself describes 
them, the Three Jewish Poems are 
expressive not of the Jew of today 
but rather of the ancient Biblical 
race. They are full of riotous color 
punctuated by strange rhythms re- 
iterated almost to the point of 
monotony. and long crescendos over- 
whelming in their effect. 

Walter Henry Rothwell never be- 
fore conducted the “Leonore” Over- 
ture No. 3 in Los Angeles so elo- 
quently as yesterday. It was imbued 
with the great intentions of Bee- 
thoven and done with great rever-‘ 
ence. Every bar was polished with 
infinite care until the whole work 
shone with brilliance. 
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LYRIC THEATRE 


Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. 


BOSTON _ 


tively they seem to express an ob- 
session with the sinister side of nat- 
ural forces, noble as they are in 
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‘‘A Motion Picture to mark the year as 
especially significant in screen. history. 


—R.F., The Christian Science Monitor 


King Vidor’s Picturization of 
Laurence Stallings’ Story 


THE 
BIG 


PARADE 


Starring 
JOHN GILBERT 
with 
Renee Adoree 


NOW PLAYING 
Astor Theatre NEW YORK CITY 
Aldine Theatre PHILADELPHIA 
Garrick ‘Theatre CHICAGO 
Shubert- Detroit OIT 
Grauman’s Egyptian Es 


Engagements in Other Cities Begin: ° 
BOSTON, Jan. 18, WASHINGTON, Jan. 
18; BUFFALO, Feb, 7: BALTIMORE, Feb. 
15; ATLANTA, Mar. 1; CINCINNATI, Mar. 
14; NEW ORLEANS, Mar. 21; PITTS- 
BURGH, Mar. 22. 
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Greatest Circus Novelty of the Age 


The Monkey 


“It is one of the season’s most novel and 
gripping performances.’’—F. DL. 8., The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 
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EDITORIALS 


During the gloomiest days of the Paris Peace 
Conference, when everything seemed in a dead- 
lock and each new na- 

r ) tional delegation de- 
Denmark’s manded more of the map 
Model than it was possible to 


. : give, the tension was 
Minority 


momentarily relieved by 
Management 
\ J 


a bon mot that quickly 
passed the rounds. The 
official representatives of 
Denmark had appeared before the Big Ten and 
had actually refused to accept as much land as 
was offered tothem. To find at least one nation- 
ality that was content with less than it could 
have, seemed to restore the balance of things. 

What Denmark refused to take back was all 
of Schleswig-Holstein, the two duchies that 
had been exacted from it as a prize of war by 
Prussia and Austria in 1864. Of these Holstein 
had become a Danish :province when its duke 
by hereditary rights became also the King of 
Denmark, and the Danes have always con- 
sidered its inhabitants as German. They there- 
fore did not wish to reassume the obligation of 
governing them. Schleswig, on the other hand, 
they regarded as ancient Danish land, but even 
that they would not accept from the peace 
arbiters in Paris except after a popular vote, 
such a vote as had been pledged in the peace 
treaty after the war of .1864, but never carried 
out. | 

It was only after a plebiscite in 1920 that the 
new frontier was drawn up, and this is im- 
portant in view of the fact that in the recently 
signed Locarno agreements the Danish bound- 
ary was not mentioned, and therefore remains 
as one that the Germans have not recognized 
voluntarily. In the Prussian Landtag as well 
as the German Reichstag there have been, since 
the treaties with Denmark were signed, nation- 
alist demonstrations against the loss of north- 
ern Schleswig and threats to restore the status 
quo at the earliest opportunity. If Denmark dis- 
arms, only the League of Nations and informed 
public opinion, as well as pressure from other 
states, could prevent such a move. 

It is in view of this situation that the recent 
step of the Danish authorities in forbidding the 
display in Denmark of a motion picture film 
showing the life of the North Schleswig people 
under German rule during the war, as being too 
likely to arouse bitter feelings, becomes signifi- 
cant. It is the sort of an act that ought to be 
appreciated in Germany and lead to return 
favors, or at least to soften the tone of the anti- 
Danish articles that occasionally appear in the 
German nationalist press. It also shows what 
possible alternative to ever bigger armaments a 
genuinely peace-loving government can take. 

Pretexts for a contrary course could so easily 
have been found, for there is still a Danish mi- 
nority in the German southern Schleswig, asthere 
is a German minority in the northern part of 
the duchy, and the treatments of the two have 
been far from the same. While south of the new 
border the old style Prussian local administra- 
tion continues practically unchanged, according 
to Danish reports, the Manchester Guardian 
contrasts the Danish liberal treatment of the 
German minority with the harsh rule of the 
Italian Fascist in Tyrol, where even the old- 
time Christmas trees have been forbidden, and 
its Berlin correspondent adds, after declaring 
that “the Germans on Danish soil are treated 
far better than the Danes on German soil ever 
were,” that “indeed, the Danish policy toward 


\ 
“ 


the German minority might serve as a model to © 


all countries having national minorities to deal 
with.” 

In substance, this Danish policy is the simple 
old formula known as the Golden Rule. 


No doubt it is because of the conviction that 
extreme emergencies demand the application of 
radical and unusual 
remeuies, that Gov. Al- 
fred E. Smith of New 
York, regarding with 
deep concern the plight 
of landlord-ridden ten- 
ants in New York City, 
has urged upon the 
Legislature of his State 
the need of providing some adequate means of 
relief. He has, it seems, disappointed and dis- 
illusioned those of his political friends and tra- 
ditional political enemies who have regarded 
him as a properly conservative Democrat, by 
proposing what they are quick to denounce as 
both a paternalistic and a socialistic remedy. 
This is, in short, that the State shall authorize 
the licensing of limited-dividend corporations 
clothed with power to condemn and take over 
for their uses such real] estate as is deemed 
necessary, and then by the issuance of tax- 
exempt bonds, provide funds to be loaned to 
such corporations for the erection and main- 
tenance of dwelling houses or apartments. 
These corporations would, of course, be subject 
to state regulation, both as to the character of 
housing facilities provided and the rents to be 
' Charged therefor. _ 

This proposal marks a distinct departure, or 
advance, it may be, from the present method by 
which it has been attempted to find relief from 
the hardships of the housing situation in New 
York City. For several years there has been 
operative there the law under which it has 
been attempted to regulate rents, as well as the 
law exempting from taxation, for a period of 
years, properties developed for and devoted to 
the use of tenants. Organized opposition by 
landlords is being made to a re-enactment of 
the regulatory statute, now about to become 
ineffective by its own limitation. It is insisted, 
on one side, that the operation of the so-called 


om = 
| State Aid 
in Home 
Building 


4s ae 


*, , law of supply and demand has gradually read- 


justed the economic conditions existing during 
and following the war, and on the other side that 
thdse least able to pay high tribute in the form 
of rents are still burdened unreasonably. 

Those who have been made the victims of a 
landlordism system which has demanded and 
received what, a few years ago, would have been 
regarded as an unjust and prohibitive tribute, 


probably will have little sympathy with those — 


who insist that the Governor’s somewhat 
radical recommendation smacks too strongly 


: | These Are - 


ae 
of paternalism or socialism to be regarded as 
conforming to American standards. It might 
more properly be regarded as idealistic. As to 
its workability or soundness there may rea- 
sonably be two opinions. 

But it would seem, even after giving to the 
plan the greatest possible sympathetic and un- 
prejudiced consideration, that it is designed to 
attempt, by experimental or _ speculative 
methods, what may be accomplished by the 
application of proved and established methods. 
The people of. every state have reserved to 
themselves the power, exercised through their 
legislatures, to regulate, by processes which 
have been proved, the charges which may be 


_imposed by public and quasi-public utilities. It 


has seemed to be somewhat difficult for the 
people to realize that, because of the tremen- 
dous economic changes that have taken place, 
the owners and landlords who build and provide 
tenements, apartment houses, and similar 
structures solely for the purpose of supplying a 
public need, have placed themselves, perhaps 


.not voluntarily, but certainly unavoidably, in a 


class with other proprietors of public utilities. 

It would seem as reasonable, therefore, and 
as necessary, that the business of renting, as 
it is carried on today, should be regulated by 
a proper commission or board, as that the 
rates of other public utilities should thus be 
fixed. The step would be a simple one. It is 
reasonable to believe thaf it would be effective. 
There is no dearth of capital to be invested in 
housing enterprises. If to the condition that 
property owners who thus devote their hold- 
ings to public use be required to submit to this 
reasonable regulation of their earnings there 
is added, under proper safeguards, the right of 


such investors to acquire privately owned lands . 


under the law of eminent domain, the way 
might be found to solve, without recourse to 
somewhat uncertain methods, the perplexing 
question which both landlord and tenant now 
seem to be confronting. 


While the American farmer has been facing 
in the last few years conditions that-have in- 
creased and accentuated, 
the normal difficulties 
inherent in his industry, 
he certainly has no just 
cause to complain at the 
present moment that his 
troubles are not- receiv- 
\ | ing attention. The 

breadth and amount of 
discussion of farm problems now going on is 
extraordinary. Conventions of many kinds, eco- 
nomic, financial, industrial, political and agri- 
cultural, are being held in all parts of the coun- 
try, and at them floods of statistics, tidal waves 
of argument and oceans of relief proposals are 
pouring forth. | : 

Politicians are seeking to learn the trend of 

popular currents as disclosed in the discussions. 
Senators are getting in line on one side or the 
other of the general farm question, or are sit- 
ting on the fence trying to decide on which side 
to land. Even the White House spokesman, as 
head of the Nation and of the dominant party, 
has felt that he must talk of the matter with 
leaders who are close to him, with the result 
that word comes forth that he has been mis- 
understood or misquoted. 
- Out of all this ferment good results are sure 
to flow, even if no concrete solutions in the 
form of legislation are forthcoming. That 
there should be widespread discussion of farm 
problems and difficulties is most natural. With 
one-half of the population of the country 
engaged in agriculture and depending on it as 
a means of livelihood, and with all the people 
vitally interested in the industry as the source 
of their food supplies and of the raw materials 
for manifold other industries, the productivity 
of farms and the prosperity of farmers are of 
necessity matters of foremost national im- 
portance. 


the Farmers’ 
Days 
ae 


eet 


A convention called by bankers of the north- | 


west is considering proposals of financial meas- 
ures that will help the farmers in that region. 
A big gathering assembles in Iowa to seek so- 
lution of the chief problem in that State—what 
is to be done about marketing at a good profit 
a bumper crop of corn. At an economic society’s 
meeting in New York a paper prepared by a 
Kansas agricultural college professor is read, 
which asserts that the talk about a dangerous 
drift from the farms to the cities is exaggerated. 
At the same meeting another farm authority de- 
clares that the Kansas professor manufactured 
his statistics. 

A professor of “rural economics” in a southern 
state college declares that “too much watered 
stock in land values” and an “urban complex’”’ 
are the basic causes of the farmers’ difficulties. 
W. J. Drummond, chairman of the American 
Farm Congress, says that the “political-agricul- 
tural’ situation in Iowa is a “cyclone in a corn 
crib.”” Governor Hamill of that State expects to 
call a “‘corn belt conference” representing eleven 
states in a few days. 

Senator Capper, Republican, of Kansas, tells 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce that the tar- 
iff must be revised so that it will aid the farmers, 
or unpleasant things will be done to its provisions 
that now benefit eastern manufacturers. Senator 
Curtis of the same State, Republican leader of 
the Senate, answers his colleague with the asser- 
tion that the present tariff law was drawn on 
lines asked for by farmers, and that it is the 
best tariff ever devised for protection of agri- 
culttre. 

All these conflicting movements and statistics 


and assertions at first glance seem to indicate 


hopeless confusion. What they really show, how- 
ever, is that under the surface a tremendous 
process of education is going on all over the 
country. The farmer and his needs and his value 
to the Nation are being studied from every stand- 
point as never before. Out of this enlightening 
process there will surely come a better under- 
standing on the part of the farmers themselves 
of their own resources and‘of how to develop 
and use them. Politicians and. legislators will 
learn what to do and what not to do for the rural 
population. The general.public will be stirred to 
a higher appreciation ef the industrious people 
who feed it.. Motor cars, telephones, radio and a 
hundred other inventions will in the meantime 
help to remove rural isolation more and more and 


1 tend to check the drift from farms to cities. 


These are, indeed, the days of the farmer. 


It is not often that a man can bring to a close 

a full and notable career with a single act that 
| gives him a greater 

ranking, and in a wholly 

: Munsey unexpected direction, 


Bequest to than anything else he 
Metropolitan inignt REVS Seeered. 


Yet the recently pub- 
Museum 4 lished bequest of Frank 


\ A. Munsey to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 
of practically his entire fortune comes as just 
such a startling and unexpected culmination to 
this well-known publisher’s ample record. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the will, his estate and 
holdings, with certain minor exceptions, are to 
be translated into coin of the realm and made 
over to the Metropolitan Museum within a 
certain term of years. While there is no way. 
at present of determining the exact amount of 
this gift, the various estimates run from twenty 
to forty millions of dollars, and it is especially 
interesting to note that he had never evinced 
any great personal interest in art, and was 
indeed only a ten-dollar-a-year member of the 
museum. | 
The Metropolitan Museum has long demon- 
strated its great usefulness as an art center, 
and it has often been the recipient of many 
large bequests in the past, but the Munsey 
benefaction places it upon a unique footing. 
America’s foremost.museum will thus become 
the wealthiest organization of its kind in the 
world, and art will have received the most im- 
posing sanction and financial backing ever ac- 
corded by a private citizen. With this new 
power at its command, the Metropolitan 
Museum will be able to carry out its most 
cherished ideas, and to go forward on an even 
more ambitious scale than heretofore. It will 
be able to increase its efficient and effective 
policies toward the educational aspects of art, 
atid there is no doubt but that its already im- 
posing schedule of lectures and symposiums 
will be extended in many new directions. With 
nearly half of its eight or nine hundred lecture 


hours devoted to students from local centers of | 


learning, the Metropolitan Museum of Art is 
demonstrating unmistakably its importance as 
a vital factor in the educational aspect of New 
York City. as 

With a future so assured, the Metropolitan 
Museum can now give serious thought to cer- 
tain problems which have been long laid aside 
because of imperative demands in the way of 
housing its rapidly accumulating store of 
treasures. With its new south wing approach- 
ing completion, with its superb American wing 
and other recent galleries setting new and ever 
higher standards of installation, the museum 
should give heed to its now outmoded facade, 
by reconstructing certain architectural detail 
and by giving the unsightly masses of masonry 
that still top its tall columns into the hands of 
some distinguished sculptor. With the inspir- 
ing Bourdelle sculpture still fresh in memory, 
a commission to such a mighty talent would be 
a splendid sign of the’ Munsey millions in fine 
flowering. 

Then, too, the seemingly large but, in this 
day of skillful architectural reconstruction, 
comparatively simple problem of remodeling 
the older parts of the museum could be under- 
taken with confidence. By turning the present 
and unnecessary hall of casts into a central 
court of sculpture with splendid stairways to a 
suite of magnificently proportioned and ap- 
pointed galleries for paintings, the old and un- 
attractive part of the museum could be easily 
reclaimed and brought up to the high standards 
of the new portions. With sufficient means to 
be soon within its reach, the Metropolitan 


Museum should be astute enaqugh to see its way > 


toward this really imperative step. The Munsey 
gift comes fortunately without any strings at- 


tached, so that the museum has only its own 


conscience to consider. 


Editorial Notes 


Somehow the thought of “hazing,” as that 
term is understood in American school and col- 
lege vernacular, seems peculiarly incompatible 
with the dignity of the forty “Immortals” of 
the French Academy. And yet even this august 
assemblage has recently shown itself not en- 
tirely divorced from the spirit which underlies 
the pranks played upon prospective fraternity 
brothers and lower classmen in other less 
austere institutions of learning. For. the 
Academy has adopted a regulation requiring 
that, in place of all the members, as has been 
customary heretofore, wearing the uniform of 
the Academy to its meetings, only the four most 
recently elected ones shall do so. This sounds 
simple enough, but when it is explained that 
the regalia referred to consists of a green swal- 
low-tail coat, with yellow “frogs,” green trou- 
sers, a fancy sword and a hat of the type usually 
associated with admirals, it may be seen why 
the effort is being made to “let George do it.” 
The members have found that they attract an 
unwelcome amount of attention if they walk 
to the meetings, while to travel by taxi eats up 
the entire fee paid for attendance. Hence the 
“freshmen” are from now on to carry the bur- 
den of tradition. 


At a time when so many are giving credence 
to the propaganda of the wets regarding the 
alleged failure of prohibition, it is particularly 


‘heartening to learn of the opposite opinion 


expressed by one who, one might have thought, 
would have been inclined to look at the sityation 
through anti-prohibition spectacles. The prési- 
dent of the German Reichstag, Dr. Loebe, who 
recently returned from a visit to the United 
States, is said to have declared, that is, that 
he was greatly impressed by prohibition, and 


Was surprised that America had the power to 


carry out such a measure. During his entire 
trip, which included Washington, Chicago, and 
New York, Dr. Loebe is quoted as saying that 
he neither saw a drunken person nor noticed 
people drinking intoxicants at all except in 
very limited quantities. The fact that Dr. Loebe 


is understood not to approve unqualified pro-: 


hibition for Germany gives all the more force 
to his observations. It is interesting also that 
the dry wave in Germany, which is taking the 
form of local option agitation, is now finding 
ardent supporters, especially in the women’s 
clubs. : 


The Diary of a Political Pilgrim 


From A LONDO# CORRESPONDENT 


During the Christmas holidays I read Senator Lodge’s 
book, “The Senate and the League of Nations.” The read- 
ing of it has prompted me to a rash undertaking to give 
some consideration to the results of the foreign policy 
pursued by the United States since the war. It is rash 
because it is almost always better to criticize your own 
nation than your neighbor in however friendly a spirit. 
But as Robert Burns pointed out, it is sometimes helpful 
“to see oursel’s as others see us.” So here goes. 

Senator Lodge’s book is impressive in its sincerity. 
He manifestly thought and felt very deeply about the 
whole difficult problem of America’s relation to post-war 
Kurope, and the position he finally took up was a deliber- 
ate and well-thought-out one, and one which, quite irre- 
spective of his unconcealed dislike of President Wilson, 
he believed to be in the best interests of his country. 

Two major conclusions, however, stand out in reading 
the book. The first is the extraordinary misconception 
which appears to have prevailed during the whole course 
of the controversy about what the League of Nations was 
intended to be. 

» gee, 
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I believe that if Senator Lodge’s speech about the 
League delivered in the Senate in August, 1919, when he 
pleaded against the permanent entanglement of the United 
States in the quarrels and affairs of Europe and for its 
preserving its own independent control over its external 
policy and acts, had been made in the House of Com- 
mons, it would have had hardly less support than in fact 
it obtained on Capitol Hill. The answer, however, would 
have been, “You are describing something which is not 
the League at all. No member can be bound in any way 
by the views or decisions of others. Every member must 
remain the free judge of its own obligations and acts.” 

The second conclusion which stands out is one of 
wonder why President Wilson did not accept the Treaty 
with the reservations attached to it by the Senate and 
send it on to the Allies for their views. Doubtless there 
would have been some controversy, but substantially the 
reservations only safeguard the interpretation of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations which is accepted 
almost universally today. 

The Senate was perfectly right in its reservations. It 
was essential, so long as there was any doubt about it, that 
it should be made clear that the League was nothing 
more than an organized conference of the nations of the 
world committed by membership to meet and deliberate 
together about the world’s affairs, and to co-operate for 
the prevention of war according to an agreed procedure, 
but each remaining the sole judge of what it should or 
should not do. Why were those reservations refused ‘by 
President Wilson after Sir Edward Grey’s open invitation 
to him to accept them? It is a mystery. 

+ > > 


What has been the consequence of the rejection of the 
Treaty and the League by the United States? I do not 
mean the immediate effect on Europe in multiplying the 
difficulties of the period of reconstruction,’ for that is 
past and done with, but the effect on the larger move- 
ment against war and for international unity which was 
the expected and the natural outcome of the victory of 
the Allies in their common struggle for freedom, national- 
ity, and democracy against militarism. 

On the one side the rejection of the League by the 
joint action of the Senate and the President has inevitably 
weakened the League itself. It is a lopsided League. It 
has done fine work in many fields, but the immensely 
creater power it might have exerted had the United States 
been a member, and the constructive influence which the 
United States might have exerted in helping to form the 
minds and aspirations of its members, has béen missing. - 

On the other side the United States itself has been 
thrown back upon itself, it has got out of touch with its 
fellow nations, and it has completely lost that extraor- 
dinary position of moral authority in the world which it 


had at the end of the war. It has wielded immense e€co- 
nomic power, but the change in its political and moral 
status 18 enormous, and is well brought out by Prof. Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell in the Yale Review for October last. 

These effects may not seem to be very important to- 
day, especially as Europe at Locarno showed that it had 
a greater power of self-help and recovery than many 
people expected. But the separation between the pro- 
gressive forces of the world which took place in 1920 is 
still operating and | inexorably manifest itself in 
estrangement and war, unless it can be healed in time. 

> > + 

For the fundamental truth about the world is surelv 
perfectly clear. The only way in which the nations will 
get rid of war is by unity, unity in obedience to interna- 
tional law, securing justice and freedom to all. There is 
no road to peace along the road of isolation, for it is the 
selfish concentration of the nations upon themselves which 
is the root cause of war. 

Therefore, whether the Covenant of the League was 
good or bad, whether it was right to reject it or accept 
it in 1920, the fact remains that the civilized nations 
have still got to find the means of living together and 
solving their problems together, or they will drift once 
more into general war as they have done with monot- 
onous regularity every fifty years or so since the Christiar 
era began. 

The danger in Europe of the present system is quite 
clear. It is that its peoples may crystallize into an atti- 
tude of hostility to the United States, and that its Eastern 
members may associate themselves with Russia and Asia 
against Western civilization. If this happens, sooner or 
later reaction will break out in war against democratic 
advance as it did in 1914. 

The danger in the United States is somewhat different. 
It is that she will rest content with her security, her pros- : 
perity, her power, instead of taking her rightful place 
in the van of the march toward world unity, world law, 
and world peace. If she does yield to this temptation, she 
will be awakened to the necessity of world service by war 
as certainly as she was in 1917. 

+> + +> 

Great. Britain succumbed to this temptation in the 
Victorian era when she was absolutely secure and believed 
that the policy of “splendid isolation” was enough. Yet 
what a recent historian has described as the “self- 
complacency of the country, the tendency to be satisfied 
with the solemn enunciation of general principles which 
men did not trouble to bring into connection with the 
realities of the world, the easy contempt for other coun- 
tries which bad been fostered by long prosperity,” cul- 
minated in the greatest and most terrific series of wars 
in which she had ever been engagéd. 

I am making no plea that the United States should 
reverse its decision and join the League of Nations. That 
is.not the issue, for the -League has probably now become 
too European for America just to adhere to it, even with 
the reservations of 1919. My plea is rather that it is 
essential that thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic should 
consider how the estrangement of 1920 is to be bridged 
and how active and permanent co-operation between the 
most civilized peoples for the establishment of permanent 
order, law and peace upon earth is to be restored. 

How it is to be done does not yet appear. Only 
constructive thinking will show the way. Fortunately 
signs are multiplying that the breach is _ narrqw- 
ing. That it is the design of Providence to “unify men 
and nations,” and that this unification must come about 
by a process of organized association together of all the 
leading powers to establish peace and justice on earth, is 
surely beyond all doubt. “Though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” The end is 
inevitable. The only question is the amount of suffering 
mankind must pass through before they learn what wis- 
dom has declared. 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Moscow 


Moscow 

Music seems to afford a recreational outlet for the 
Soviet diplomatists. The Foreign Commissar, George 
Tchitcherin,'who has the reputation of being one of the 
hardest workers in Russia and almost never takes a day 
off, made one of his rare public appearances at a series 
of concerts devoted to the works of the modern Russian 
composer, Scriabin. And Maxim Litvinoff, who is Acting 
Foreign Commissar in Mr. Tchitcherin’s absence, often 
appears at the concerts of the Persimphans, Moscow's 
Leaderless Orchestra. The latter organization, by the way, 
recently demonstrated its versatility by following up a 
program of modern French music with a concert given 
over to the austerely classical works 6f Bach. 

> > > 

The promised “Soviet Baedeker” has now appeared in 
the form of a neat red book with the title “Guide to The 
Soviet Union.” It is published by the Soviet Union 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
While it follows the conventional Baedeker method of 
listing railroad stations, hotels and places of public in- 
terest, it also contains a good deal of historical and 
descriptive material in regard to the Revolution and the 
institutions which have grown out of it. The guide con- 
tains plans and descriptions of five ‘cities, Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa. A feature of the book 
is the large number of advertisements contributed by 
various state industrial, trade and transport companies. 
The pre-revolutionary. Baedeker is naturally rendered 
obsolete by the many changes which have taken place in 
Russia during the last eight years; and the traveler who 
contemplates a visit to the Soviet Union will find the guide 
a useful handbook. It is published both in English. and 
in German. 

> +> + ; 

The international chess tournament which has just 
ended here aroused as much popular interest as might be 
anticipated in the case of a World Series or a Yale- 
Harvard football game in America. The hall where the 
tournament was plaved was constantly packed with spec- 
tators. The Russians naturally felt a certain amount of 


nationalist satisfaction over the fact that their national 


champion, Efim Dmitrievitch Bogoljubow, carried off the 
first prize against such redoubtable competitors as 
Emanuel Lasker and the world’s champion, Raoul Capa- 
blanea, who finished in second and third places, respec- 
tively. It is rumored that efforts will be made to arrange 
a match for the world’s championship between Bogoljubow 
and Capablanca, but nothing definite has been decided 
in this matter as yet. Competent »bservers are not con- 
vinced that Bogoliubow, despite his victory in the tourna- 
ment, could hold his own in a world’s championship 


-match against Capablanca. As a matter of fact Capa- 


blanca defeated Bogoljubow in their tournament match. 
He failed to gain :, higher place than third in the tourna- 
ment because he showed erratic form at the beginning of 
the tournament and lost games to two comparatively 
little known Russian players, Verlinsky and_ Ilin- 
Genevsky. 
| +> +> > 

A number of commercial delegations from the small 
border states,.such as Latvia, Lithuania 2nd Finland, have 
been coming to Moscow recently with a view to strength- 
ening the commercial connections of their countries with 
the Soviet Union. How slowly the news of Russia’s 
material recovery has penetrated to the outside world was 


vividly illustrated by the fact that the head of one of | 


these delegations carefully brought with him a large box 
of sandwiches, as if he were entering a famine-stricken 
country. When he saw that there was no visible lack of 
food in the Moscow stores, restaurants and hotels, he 
cheerfully admitted that the joke was on him. 


; ee a ee nea 
The sensational journalist has his difficulties in Russia, 
as was illustrated in a recent court case involving a con- 


tributor to Evening Moscow, the most daring of the | 


Russian papers in its search after novel and exciting 
features. It was proved that the journalist in question 
had been describing sensational criminal cases which had 
no existence except in his own imagination. The court, 
sentenced him to four months in prison, and supplemented 
this with an order forbidding him to do any newspaper 


work in the future. 
: + + 


Representatives of the Soviet Union, Japan, France, 
Germany and the border states are now participating in 
a railroad conference designed to establish direct com- 
munication between Paris and Tokyo. Chinese delegates 


-are not participating in the conference. This is attributed 


partly to conflicts which have arisen between the Russian - 
and Chinese representatives on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road board of management and partly to the disturbed 
conditions which now prevail in China. 


Letters to the Editor 


Biief communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole 
judge of their auitability, and he does not undertake to hold himeaelf or 
this newspaper responsible for the facta or opinions presented. Anony- 
mouse letters are destroyed unread. 


The Pro and Con of the “Movie” Question 
To the Editor of THe Curistian ScteNce Monitor: 

I have just read the seven news stories about the 
“movies,” by Rufus Steele, reprinted by permission of 
The Christian Science Monitor and issued by the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., Will 
H. Hays, president. I read these articles as they came out 
in the Monitor last summer, and you were kind enough 
to print a letter I sent in concerning them. : 

More and more it seems to me that this question con- 
cerning the “movies” is as serious as was the whisky 
question before prohibition became a law, and is as defi- 
nitely divided’pro and con as is the question of whether 
or not we shall stand as a nation for intoxicating liquors. 

Each one, I feel, must take a side of this “movie” 
question, which is, Shall pictures that show crime or sala- 
cious material be allowed on the screens at all, for children 
or adults? 

I believe that we will have to make the answer No, - 
and it looks as though we must use legislation to assist 
in establishing its seriousness to this Nation and bringing 
about its remedy. 

The industry may lose somewhat in popularity—the 
saloon had to lose its popularity—but the impression made 
by pictured stories is so pronounced that the immoral 
should be banned entirely. 

Mr. Hays is quoted as saying in one of the articles 
that no one can reasonably demand that all motion pic- 
tures be constructed to fit the twelve-year-old. boy or girl. 
Also “the primary purpose of motion pictures is entertain- 
ment for the mature, and certain of life’s problems and 
situations—perhaps not just the things for juvenile obser- 
vation—must be picturized if we are to have any drama 


in our photoplays.” 


Perhaps he means by these certain dramatic elements 
simply complications of human life beyond the compre- 
hension of children and youths; if so, well, if he means 
the salacious and its accompanying evils, he is arguing 
for vice, and the pleasure to be derived from seeing it 
screened. 

The argument that the “movies” are becoming better, 
while gratifying, doesn’t settle the question of “which side 
am I on, the Yes or No, of this issue.” L. H. McD. 


Probably as Good a Name as Any Other 


To the Editor of Tue Curistian Science Monrror: 
Your recent editorial note refers to # difficulty Eng- ° 

land is having to find a suitable name as a substitute for 

“artificial silk.” Why not “artisilk”? 0. D. R. 
Rochester, N. Y, 


